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THE extreme northern part of Nova 
Scotia is formed by a curiously shaped 





island, which touches the forty-seventh 
parallel of north latitude. Separated 
from the mainland by the narrow Straits 


= eee 
of Canso, familiarly termed the ‘* Gut, 
Cape Breton Island stretches along for 
3 one hundred and fifteen miles, until it 
| 


culminates in the frowning promontory 

of Cape North. 
Insignificant as 

small 


this comparatively 
land may seem, it has 
| played an important part in the world’s 


area of 


history ; its hills and valleys are to-day 
fraught with interest for the apprecia- 
tive traveler. 
to remote ages, claim for venturesome 
Norsemen a landing on Cape Breton’s 
coast, centuries before Columbus made his 
Later on, Portu- 
guese mariners seem to have reached the 


Legends, reaching back 


memorable voyages. 


| land, which was then peopled by hostile 
. savages. Under French rule, in the 
| days of the great Louis, the Atlantic 


coast of this island reached the zenith of 
its glory. 
Louisbourg, situated on a_ beautiful 
harbor, was an object of especial solici- 
- tude and vast expenditure to the French 
government. Here, massive  fortifica- 
tions were erected, proud structures of 
defense, while, under the fostering care 
of a lavish mother-country, the young 
colonial town was speedily occupied by 
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many thousands of busy people, and was 
flourishing like the traditional bay-tree. 
But the day of its downfall was draw- 
ing nigh. When the British power, at 
that time established in our own coun- 
try, was menaced by the increasing 
strength and magnitude of French colo- 
nies In Canada and elsewhere, the great 
sea-faring nation thought it was wise to 
clip the wings of the Gallie bird on this 
side of the ocean. Bitter and cruel war 
fare was waged against French colonists 
finally, 
they were forced to suceumb, although 


and French possessions, and, 


their defense was heroic and the self-sac 
rificing patriotism of the people merited 
a better fate. Louisbourg, among other 
fortified places, fell before the victorious 
Wolfe and his British forces, not many 
years before the same army was van- 
quished in the more southerly possessions 
by the uprising of English-speaking col- 
onies, who fought a successful fight for 
national independence. 

To-day the ruins and mounds and 
ridges of earth, and covered or shattered 
mason-work denote the might and stub- 
born resistance of the stronghold of less 
than a century and a half ago. Sheep 
are peaceably grazing where death-deal- 
ing cannon once stood, and the soil 
which was bathed in human blood bears 
and wild strawberries. Of the 
thousands that created life and bustle, 


grass 
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FRENCH BOMB- 


but a few generations since, a mere 
handful remains. Crushed and broken, 
almost razed from the face of the earth, 
the proud town with its battlements, 
its towers, and its costly buildings and 
works of art, has never risen from the 
dust into which the hands of a conqueror 
east it. Ruin and devastation mark the 
places where the most impregnable for- 
tresses stood, and seekers after curios or 
inquisitive boys dive into forgotten holes 
and recesses in their search for relics of 
the past. 

Some of the ruins still show the mag- 
nitude of the defensive works and the 
care with which they were constructed. 
Notable among these are the crumbling 
walls of the bomb-proof vaults, demon- 
strating, as they do, the great impor- 
tance which must have been attached to 
this station, as well as the thorough- 
going destruction to which the fortifica- 
tions were condemned by a victorious 
enemy. 

Other parts of the island were settled 
by Secotchmen, and their progeny hold 
the iand to this day. Brawny High- 
landers came from across the sea, cleared 
the land near the beautiful harbors with 
which the coast is so bountifully sup- 








PROOF FORT, 


plied, and thence gradually spread into 
the interior. Of great stature them- 
selves, as the story goeS, they have left 
a race of giants behind them. Truly, 
the men of northern Cape Breton are of 
unusual size and weight. 

Whether it be an illustration of the 
principle that ‘““oreat bodies move 
slowly,” or whether some other reason 
should be assigned, the fact remains that 
these large-boned descendants of the 
Scots are endowed with constitutions ap- 
parently capable of sustaining unlimited 
periods of rest. As a matter of jus- 
tice, however, it may be remarked that 
this characteristic is not exclusively con- 
fined to them. 

The broad, Scotch brogue persists to 
this day in all its roughness, and goes 
hand in hand with the harsh accents 
of the Gaelic language. Many people, 
indeed, can be found who ‘‘ have nothing 
but Gaelic.” A combination of Swiss 
and Spanish gutturals, with the some- 
what rhythmical intonation of Apache, 
may approach the melodious Gaelic, as it 
sounds to one who does not understand 
it. The linguistic exercises generally 
contained in Black’s novels, which lend 
to that author's writings a peculiar 
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charm, may be successfully utilized in 
Cape Breton land, and will aid the trav- 
eler in understanding many of the quaint 
expressions of its inhabitants. Instead 
of carrying along copies of Ollendortf or 
the Meisterschaft system, as may be use- 
ful in other countries, a diligent perusal 
of Black’s stories will go far toward fit- 
ting the student to wrestle with the 
intricacies and phonetic tricks of the 
homely dialect. 

An interesting light is thrown upon 
the origin of family names by the sur- 
prising prevalence of a few favorite pat- 
ronyiies among the Scotch. —§ McDon- 
ald, McKenzie and McLean claim a large 
percentage of the total population, while 
John, Archie, Donald and Robbie mon- 
opolize the majority of baptismal names. 
Under such circumstances the trade of 
the person is often appended, as an ad- 
ditional means of identification. MceDon- 
ald, (the) smith, is thus easily distin- 
guished from McDonald, (the) carpenter, 
or MeDonald, (the) farmer. From this 
it is but a short step to the adoption of 
Smith or Farmer as the prevailing name. 

The inhabitants are hospitable, liberal 
and obliging; seem to have but a faint 
idea of the value of money when they 
are asking it from a foreigner; will walk 
for miles over the roughest country to 
show you some rock they consider valu- 
able, but, at the same time, the men are 
keenly alive to the amenities of letting 
others do what they regard as work. 
Women and children labor in the fields 
together with the men, or, perhaps, quite 
as frequently without them. Not much 
is required to sustain life, and this little 
can be obtained at a small expenditure 
of physical energy. With agricultural 
pursuits prosecuted mostly on a small 
scale, timber too far distant from water 
to be transported, and the mineral re- 
sources of the country lying dormant, 
the inland farmers seem to think they 
have ample excuse for not exerting them- 
selves beyond the limit required for bare 
existence. 

Throughout Nova Scotia ‘‘prohibition” 
is legalized, so that the canny Scot is 
obliged to keep his ** drop of something ” 
at home, or swallow it in comparative 
solitude. This fact, taken in connection 
with the extremely rigid observance of 
Sunday, renders the detail of everyday 


life somewhat dull, and is further con- 
ducive to the habit of resting. Frugal 
in meat and drink, the true Scotchman 
must yet have his little dram from time 
to time. The highland fogs which beset 
his ancestors seem to have left an abid- 
ing taste for what might be considered 
their potent antidote. 

Many of the northern Scotchmen pro- 
fess the Roman Catholic faith, and are 
very zealous in its observances. One of 
the most prominent feasts in the early 
summer is that of Corpus Christi. This is 
made an occasion of great importance 
in the vicinity of North Sydney. Huge 
arches of evergreens are erected with 
much skill and taste,gracefully trimmed 
with festoons, and surrounded by groups 
of green trees. The entire length of the 
road over which the procession passes 1s 
marked out by trees planted at short 
intervals. Small semicircular huts are 
constructed 
of spruce- 
boughs, and 
serve as shel- 
ters for a 
numberof al- 
tars at which 
the faithful 
ean worship. 
Several thou- 
sands of pil- 
grims annu- 
ally assemble 
together here 
to do honor 
to the day. 

Of the original French settlers com- 
paratively a few have survived in the 
northern part cf the island, while a 
large representation of this nationality 
is found nearer the Straits of Canso. 

Cape Breton Island is curiously cut 
up by a great, land-locked bay, known 
as Bras @Or Lake. Its water is salt, 
shows ebb and flood tide, and it, in re- 
ality, belongs to the Atlantic Ocean, con- 
nected therewith by two narrow arms at 
its northern end. This lake divides the 
island into two, unequally, and trends 
from southwest to northeast. The south- 
ern part contains the largest body of 
water, while it is divided into three main 
arms to the northward. East Bay and 
the Great and Little Bras d’Or terminate 
the lake in this direction. Of these 
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BRAS DOR LAKE—GRADING THE NEW RAILROAD. 


branches the two last-named reach the 
ocean, although the outlet of the Little 
Bras @Or is not navigable. West and 
Whycogomah Bays cut into the land 
from the main body, and are even more 
picturesque than the latter. At its south- 
ern border the lake so closely approaches 
the Atlantic that a short canal, named 
St. ters, has been cut through to the 
ocean. 

It is interesting to reflect that a rise of 
the land, amounting to not very many 
feet, would make a great inland salt 
sea of this bay, analogous to the forma- 
tion of the Salt Lake of Utah, whieh 
was originally cut off from a vast body 
of water still farther westward. There 
is evidence to show that the coast of 
Nova Scotia is rising at the present time, 
and, unless some change affecting this 
rise should take place, the connection 
between the Bras d'Or and the Atlantic 
may eventually be Nature 
works slowly, however, in most cases, 


broken. 


uid many a generation may be born and 
fade away before the narrow passage of 
the Great Bras d'Or will show a bar of 
dry land across its course. 

A sail over the Bras d'Or is one of the 


most delightful trips that ean be taken. 
The shores are either densely wooded or 
cultivated, offering a charming picture 
of shaded greens and gentle, softly undu 
lating outlines. Numerous islands are 
seattered about, often covered with dark 
spruce or fir, which is reflected in the 
clear water. The ramifications of the 
lake are wonderful in their diversity, and 
give rise to everchanging views which are 
presented at each turn. Now the water 
stretches along in a broad, open sheet; 
now sends a narrow arm. straight ahead 
between some timbered ridees, until it 
seems lost in the distance; and again it 
gradually dwindles away until a stone 
can almost be thrown from shore to shore, 
when, suddenly, some sharp curve will 
let you glide intoa beautiful bay. White 
glistening houses, their sides as well as 
their roofs covered with shingles, are dot- 
ted over the shore, which looks like a well- 
kept lawn, fringed by bright green birch 
and the darker-hued spruce. Never out 
of sight of land, the voyage will always 
remain memorable to those who have 
made it. 

Within twenty miles of emerging upon 
the Atlantic Ocean the course is through 
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the Great Bras (Or, a narrow strip of 
water enclosed by timber-clad banks and 
heavily wooded ridges. Occasional clear- 
ings show the thrift of the settler, and 
bring variety into the scene. Rounding 
a sharp point of land, the harbor of Syd- 
ney isreached. Sydney and North Sydney 
have become well known as the most 
northerly coaling stations of Nova Scotia. 
Both have admirable harbors, safe during 
the wildest storms, and capable of accom- 
modating the navies of the world. In 
winter the water freezes over, as does 
Bras @Or Lake, and long drives are then 
taken over the ice. Roads are discarded 
entirely, and short cuts are made from 
point to point. Thrilling tales could be 
told of ice bending beneath its living 
freight, of gurgling water crowding up 
through widening cracks, and of anxious 
moments when human life hung upon 
the speed and endurance of some faithful 
horse. A second picture would show 
stormy nights, with blinding, drifting 
snow, and gales that cut through fur and 
robes like a keen two-edged knife. More 
than one wanderer has found occasion 
to commend his soul to heaven, when 
caught in a sudden thaw or northerly 
blizzard. 

During the open season, from May 
until December, Sydney harbor is visited 
by numerous ocean steamers, which call 
there forthe purpose of coaling. Almost 


the entire northern coast of that sec- 
tion of Cape Breton is composed of coal- 
bearing strata, and a heavy tonnage of 
the ‘* black diamonds” is annually ex- 
tracted. At some points the mines are 
now underneath the sea, dipping away 
from the land, but the wealth of, the 
coal-seams remains unabated. To the 
peaceable tourist a descent into the ** bow- 
els of the earth,” and downward along 
inclining drifts and tunnels—until he is 
beneath the water upon which mighty 
steamers are floating, far above his head— 
is an unwonted sensation, often not un- 
mixed with a little apprehension. But 
few think of the patient, hardy miner, 
returning day after day to a task that 
brings danger to life and limb; working 
vear after vear for meagre wage, until, at 
last, only too often, the vast caverns he 
has hewn into the rock become his tomb! 
North Sydney is pleasantly situated at 
the head of the bay, and bids fair to be- 
eome a bustling town, in time. It has 
repair-shops and a ship-railroad, so that 
a vessel in need of alterations or repairs 
can be put into good order without seek- 
ing a larger port. The railroad is an in- 
genious contrivance : asort of cradle lies 
in the water, upon which the ship is 
floated; the sides are duly supported, and 
then a powerful engine slowly draws the 
eradle upward, on an inclined plane, 
until the ship is entirely out of water. 
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Sydney lies north of the forty-sixth 
parallel and not far from the track of 
icebergs, as they pass on their souther- 
ly travels. 
to render it a rather cool resort prior 
to the middle of June. At that season 
strawberries are in full bloom, and the 
tender hues of a singularly beautiful 
spring-foliage have given way to the 


These two factors combine 


more uniform colors of the summer-garb. 
As we are justly proud of our glorious 
autumn-tints, which are equalled no- 
where, so may Cape Breton feel a glow 
of exultation because of the delicate love- 
liness of its budding forests. Spruce, fir, 
larch and hemlock form the body of 
its coniferous timber, while birch, maple 
and elm represent its leafed trees. The 
intermingling of these produces such 
curious and strangely attractive effects 
that nothing can be likened to them. 
Bright red and orange flashes on the hill- 
sides denote the opening leaves of the 
maple, standing side by side, perhaps, 
with the translucent green of a birch. 


toward completing a picture which needs 
rank second to none, Slender, white 
trunks of birch, glistening in the sun- 
shine, lend to the scene a peculiar charm 
which forests of other climes are de- 
prived of. 

It has been proposed to construct a 
railroad from the Svdney coal-fields to 
Louisbourg and thence to the Straits 
of Canso. If this were accomplished, 
ocean steamers could coal and, starting 
from Louisbourg, make the trip to Liver 
pool in about four days. Louisbourg 
could be reached by rail from = any 
place in the United States. To persons 
who suffer from a dread of the sea, the 
shortening of the transatlantic voyage 
might prove a great boon. It would so 
reduce the time, as to afford but little 
more than a fair chance for an ordinary 
case of mal de mer. As is well known, 
during the prevalence of this distressing, 
but wholesome affliction, the patient is in- 
different to everything on earth, above 
earth, or under it, so that, by the time 








NORTH SYDNEY 


Light and shade are ever closely blended, 
and, greatly aided by the distinctive col- 
ors of the vegetation, bring into relief 
most graceful forms and delicate tracery 
of contours. Dark spruce-trees put forth 
tiny budsof almost brilliant yellow, tinged 
with the softest green, while, by contrast, 
the velvety emerald of the larch pre- 
sents a striking uniformity of tint. Moss 
and ferns, in profusion, add their share 


REPAIR DOCKS 


he recovered sufficiently to concern him- 
self once more about mundane affairs 
or indulge in nervous anxiety, he would 
be nearly or quite across the sea. 

In the vicinity of Sydney a number of 
Indians make their home. They belong 
to the famous Mic-mae nation which 
figures so largely in all Nova Scotia 
tales of warfare and conquest. How lit- 
tle successful many of the raids upon 
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CAMP OF MIC-MAC INDIANS, 


previous settlers might have been, with- 
out the assistance of these formidable, 
red allies inured to all hardships and 
born to fight, may well be imagined. 
Cold and neglect have introduced among 
them that arch-enemy of human life, 
consumption, and their numbers will 
probably grow smaller and smaller, un- 
til all of them have followed the ex- 
ample of a few, and abandoned their 
nomadic life for stationary homes. 
Among them there now are many 
half-breeds, but these retain the marked 
features of characteristic Indian pliysi- 
ognomy. Living as they can, by doing 
small, odd jobs, or the sale of moc- 
casins and baskets, which the squaws 
manufacture, they eke out a wretched 
existence. The habitations are wigwams 
made of poles and covered with bark. 
Less fortunate than our western Indians, 
they had no great animal, like the buf- 
falo, to fall back upon, for an unlimited 
supply of hides wherewith to cover 
the skeletons of their tents. They were 


forced to resort to whatever the country 
afforded, and bark was most easily ob- 
tained. While the slaughter of the buf- 
falo, almost exterminating our largest 
game, has lately driven our own Indian 
to the adoption of canvas for his lodge, 
the Mic-maes, true to their ancient meth- 
ods, to this day construct wigwams like 
those of their grandfathers. At best the 
bark tent is but a poor one, affording 
little shelter with much smoke and ina 
driving snowstorm must be exceedingly 
uncomfortable. 

During the winter some of the men 
hunt moose or caribou, or act as guides 
for parties of white hunters, but, for the 
greater part of the time, they prefer to 
employ themselves in resting. Peace- 
able and not interfering with the path of 
their white brethren, they lead a harm- 
less existence. They are devoutly at- 
tached to their church, and seem happy 
even in their wretched poverty. Bas- 
kets made of colored chips, and fanci- 
fully beaded moccasins testify to the 
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CAPE NORTH MOUNTAIN, 


taste and industry of their squaws, who 
bear, as with most uncivilized people, 
the brunt of life’s burden. 

Near the northern end of Cape Breton 
lies Tuganiche, and beyond this is Cape 
North. The latter terminates in a rath- 
er abrupt mountain, which is visible for 
long distances from the sea. Tuganiche 
and its vicinity are counted among the 
most primitive parts of the island, but 


whoever goes there with the expectation 
of finding a civilization of three hun- 
dred years will be disappointed, 
True, everyone ** has Gaelic ” and many 
‘have no English,” the old women all 
spin, weave and do the same housewifely 
work that ourown ancestresses did when 
farm-lands of to-day were first wrested 
from the trackless wilderness: but old 
customs from beyond the sea, that might 


ago, 


aid ie 
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be supposed to have survived, are laid 
by, save a profound devotion to religious 
exercises and to the sound of bagpipes. 

On the Bras d’Or Lake lies one of the 
most delightful little villages imagina- 
ble—Baddeck. It is neat in appearance 
and admirably situated. Directly in 
front of it a bright green island rises 
from the water, bearing fine groups of 
timber upon its breast. To the right 
and left the lake extends, showing a 
number of small islets, and gently 
rounded hills on the opposite shores. 
Fishing in the lake is good, and sea 
trout are abundant, It seems probable 
that this place, easily reached from Hali- 
fax, should, in the near future, become 
a summer resort. It offers great natural 
advantages, having to the west of it a 
charming country, and directly at its 
door an inland sea with all the agree- 
able concomitants. 

Continuing southward, the steamer 
follows the shore until the timbered 
ridges gradually close in upon the water, 
leaving, apparently, no outlet. Past a 
lighthouse she drives, and then enters a 
narrow channel that seems barely wide 


enough to turn about in. Difficult as 
the passage appears, there is plenty of 
water in the Little Narrows, and the 
boat soon emerges into a wide opening 
again. If the landscape near Baddeck 
has been considered beautiful, there are 
hardly words left to describe what lies 
before us. Whycogomah Bay stretches 
out its shining length, flanked on either 
side by the greenest of banks. In every 
direction small inlets and coves cut in- 
to the land, forming shady retreats and 
adding to the diversity of the scene. 
From more than one point, the bay looks 
like a lake, being surrounded on all sides 
by timbered shores. Islands are scattered 
abovt in graceful prefusion, often steep 
and rocky on one side, gently sloping and 
clothed with varied foliage on the other. 

Near Whycogomah a number of In- 
dians occupy farms ‘‘all same white 
man.” They seem to be industrious and 
thrifty, and make good neighbors. An 
old chief presides over the settlement, 
and rules his subjects with paternal vigor. 
The Indian mind does not readily adapt 
itself to the idea of continuous laber, 
nor is the Indian body a willing tool 
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THE PEAK, NEAR LAKE AINSLIE. 


toward the same end; but it does seem 
that where agricultural pursuits can go 
hand in hand with the raising of cattle 
or horses, the red man will become re- 
There 
is evidence of good management in 
the Indian colony near Whycogomah ; 
enough to lead to the belief that the en- 
tire remnant of the Mic-macs could make 
useful instead of harmful dwellers in the 
land of their ancestors. 

In the vicinity of Whycogomah we 
find good fishing-grounds. Lake Ainslie 
and Trout Creek are far-famed for their 
abundance of fish, and they evidently 
merit their reputation. Lake Ainslie is a 
fine sheet of fresh water, about twenty 
miles in length. It is divided into several 
large arms, so that a view across it, from 
almost any point, shows apparently sev- 
eral bodies of water. At many places 
the lake exhibits a curious beach, made 
up entirely of water-worn boulders. On 
a rocky seashore this would not be 
unusual, but it seems incongrous where 
there is neither ebb nor flood. 


conciled to his fate more easily. 


Trout Creek is a paradise for anglers. 
The fish are large, and become quite 
plentiful when the waters of Lake Ainslie 
are sufficiently warm to cause them to 
seek a cooler retreat in the flowing 
stream. One-half of the stories which 
are told of the catches at this place 
would fill volumes, but none of them 
has yet reached the sublime height of 
what is claimed for a small lake near 
Guysboro, The narrator’s hero is him- 
self. He says that one winter, being 
tired of salt beef and wanting trout for 
a change, he cut a hole in the ice on 
the lake. He had evidently selected a 
good day, for the fish took his bait so 
rapidly that it was downright hard work 
to keep pulling them out. So eager were 
they, indeed, that they would often jump 
for the bait before it had even touched 
the water. Our sportsman was an in- 
ventive genius, and decided to profit by 
this phenomenal appetite. Getting down 
on his knees, he dangled the bait about 
a foot above the hole and awaited further 
developments. Almost immediately a 
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THE STAGE, 


fine trout jumped for it, and 
promptly received a dexterous 
box on the ears which landed 
him far out on the ice. So nu- 
merous and so 

hungry were the 

fish that the an- 

gler’s hand was 

kept constantly SAY ahi dra eg 
busy, slapping 

them, as they 

jumped for the 

alluring bit of 

red pork which hovered over the open- 
ing in the ice. Every slap yielded a fish. 
This continued until sheer fatigue put an 
end to the novel pastime. A conserya- 
tive estimate placed the quantity of fish 
at somewhat over four barrels. 

The country near the lake is densely 
timbered with leafed trees as well as 
spruce. It is a curious fact, but one 
which holds good throughout Cape Bret- 
on, that wherever fire has destroyed the 
original coniferous forests (for these ap- 
pear to furnish the oldest trees), there 
birch and maple will spring up as a 
second growth. In some cases a narrow 





A PRIMITIVE POST-OFFICE, 


line or an isolated patch of bright-green 
foliage will be set amid the more sombre 
hues of fir and spruce, thus defining the 
exact limits of a forest fire. An ex- 
ample of this kind is furnished by the 
round-backed mountain not far from 
Lake Ainslie, known as ‘‘The Peak.” 
All the upper parts have been burned 
over, and a new growth of leafed trees 
has started in consequence. An exceed- 
ingly agreeable effect is produced there- 
by, as the difference in form and color 
of the two classes of trees creates a most 
pleasing contrast. 

Once more, rather primitive regions 
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A TROUT 


lving between Bras d'Or 
Lake and the Straits of Northumberland. 
The country is somewhat sparsely set- 
tled, and the 
many parts of Cape Breton the marshy 


are reached, 


roads are execrable. In 
character of the ground demands cordu- 
While this partienlar 
stvle of road is in good repair, a man of 


roved highway Ss. 


average pliysical endurance can drive 
over it without suffering, but when the 
trees have partly rotted away or are 
sunken down, it requires a cast-iron con- 
stitution to sustain the jolting with any- 


thing like equanimity. Canadian vehi- 


cles ** run to wood,” as an horticulturist 
might express it, and a native buggy 


generally contains almost enough tim- 
ber to make an American (by way of 
This fact does 

On 
lanes 


distinction) body wagon, 
not add to the ease of locomotion. 
the 
branch off to small settlements, the pro- 


some of high-roads, where 
totype post-office may be found, such 
as can still be seen in the wild regions 
of the Rocky Mountains. A box 
upon a stake, and provided with a swing- 


is set 
ing or sliding door. The coach driver 
places his mail matter into this recepta- 
cle, and out what is to be for- 
warded. In leu of a postman, some 


takes 








STREAM, 


honest wanderer will often perform the 
same service. Such an arrangement 
shows a creditable amotint of confidence 
in human nature, but, somehow or other, 
the sanctity of postal intercourse seems 
to be respected the world over, save by a 
few depraved rogues who are entirely 
beyond the pale of all human consider- 
ation, 

A noticeable feature in this part of 
the world is the elasticity of its miles. 
Their rubber-like qualities may become 
somewhat disconcerting to the foreigner, 
before he learns to apply a corrective 
exponent. If the native says that any 
given place, to be reached on foot, is ‘‘a 
little way off.” “‘only a few steps,” you 
may count on walking a mile or a mile 
and a half ; if he admits a mile, then go 
prepared to spend the forenoon on the 
tramp, and if he should plead guilty to 
five miles or more, then hire a wagon 
and start early. 

3eyvond Lake Ainslie, the Margaree 
River flows into the Atlantic, or rather 
into that part of the ocean known as 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. This stream 
has achieved an undying reputation as 
the resort of salmon. Of all sport with 
rod and line, the capture of a salmon is 
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undoubtedly the most exciting and enjoy~ 
able. In order to get the full benefit and 
prove the skill of the fisherman to the ut- 
most, both rod and line should be as light 
as consistent with safety. When first 
hooked, the fish may maintain a steady 
pull, for a short time, which will make 
the line *“*sing.” Soon, however, he will 
tire of this, and begin a series of jerks 
and sudden, powerful jumps that test 
the nerves of the angler as well as the 
strength of his tackle. Next in order is 
a run; one hundred, two hundred and 
more feet of line may be taken out with 
a degree of speed that makes the reel 
hum like a top. It is astounding how 
much vitality the fish possesses and can 
dispose of to best advantage. After a 
race that might exhaust any reasonable 
animal, he will leap high out of the 
water, turn somersaults and commit. all 
sorts of extravagancies in his (sometimes 
successful) endeavors to rid 
himself of the hook by which 
he is held. 

A quick eye and steady 
nerves are of importance how, 
for every movement must be 
The fish 
ought to be kept active, not 
allowed to sulk, and not a foot 
of slack dare be given, if it can 
be avoided. At last he grows 
tired, and his back-fin shows 
above the water. Still there 
is an abundance of vitality 
left, and careful ** playing” is ¢ . 
required, Warily he must be x 
nursed and gradually brought 
into shoal water. Sudden fan- 
cies and gymnastics must be 
humored with patient vigil- 
ance, but, as with a wayward 
child, the hand that guides 
him must be firm and the pur- 
pose unswerving. Inch by 
inch, he will fight for his 
ground. The vigorous movements now 
grow feeble, and he no longer attempts 
to draw the line from the reel by a violent 
dash for liberty. When swimming with 
languid motion in the shallow water near 
the shore, he must be secured with the 
landing-net or bya quick strokeof the gaff. 
And when he is out of water, how fine a 
prize he is, the great, glittering fish of 
sometimes a yard, or more, in length! 


taken advantage of. 


The Margaree Forks are the favorite 
ground for fly-fishing, and June 20th to 
July 20th the best season of the year. In 
days gone by, the Indians speared salmon 
in large quantities, but now these are 
mostly netted, except when taken for 
sport. The Mic-mac fish-spear seems to 
have advantages that other aboriginal 
weapons of that class lack. On either 
side of a sharp iron or steel point, which 
forms an extension of the handle, there 
is a wooden spring, fashioned in such 
shape as to clamp the speared fish tightly 
around the body. When the iron point 
enters his back, the arms open and then 
close, firmly holding the victim. This 
device lacerates the fish less than the 
usual three-pronged spear and facilitates 
landing him. 

The region of the Margaree is a very 
pleasant one, agreeably diversified by fer- 
tile valleys and meadows—"' intervals,” 
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as the natives term them—alternating 
with densely wooded ridges. Here, as 
elsewhere, Scotch folk have settled the . 
country and keep the even tenor of their 
lives. Their sheep are duly sheared at the 
proper season, The wool is taken to a 
cearding-mill, and when returned is spun 
by the housewives. The ** little wheel,” 
the ** big wheel,” the reel, and the hand- 
loom are familiar objects in the home of 
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a Cape Bretonian. Day in and day out 
the old women spin their threads, wind 
them, twist them, and, finally, produce 
a good, serviceable quality of ** home- 
spun” on their looms. Clumsy and 
ungainly as the latter may appear, they 
perform a great deal of work in skill- 
ful hands. It is a touching picture to 
see the gray-haired grandmother bending 
over the spinning-wheel and preparing 
the material which shall furnish ‘her 
descendants with cover and warmth. 
Blankets and all other fabrics that are 
made of wool are manufactured at home. 

Scotchmen are hard to move from 
established lines, and siow to change the 
ways they have inherited, but after a 
generation or two more, the spinning- 
wheels will disappear. With the gradual 
improvement of circumstances, with the 
advent of railroads and in consequence of 
new views obtained by travel, the old cus- 
toms will be put aside one by one. To- 
day the Cape Breton farmer is content 
with *‘ porritech” for breakfast, a bit of 
salt meat or fish for dinner, an occasional 


egg, and solid—ageressively solid—bread. 
But the day is coming when this will no 
longer be so. With so frugal and indus- 
trious a population, this country should 
be delightful to live in. One of the 
great industries might be sheep-raising, 
for the animals seem to require no care 
whatever; certainly they receive but little 
now. Perishable products might not be 
profitable until the means should be at 
hand to dispose of them without undue 
delay, but wool might, very properly, be- 
come the staple of the country, barring 
minerals. Enough agriculture to sustain 
the population, a little extra cultivation 
of wheat and oats for local barter or sale, 
besides the wool—and the inhabitants 
should live in solid comfort. The intro- 
duction of railroads will result in the 
survival of the fittest, by bringing to the 
front those who are best able to provide 
for themselves. 

Difficult as it may be to divert most 
Scotchmen from their established routine, 
yet that is easy compared with the task of 
getting them to appreciate a joke. No 
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rule is without most notable exceptions, 
but the fatally literal way in which every 
statement is received, and the uncompro- 
mising stolidity with which a facetious 
remark is accepted, must ever remain dis- 
concerting to the stranger. Upon one 
oceasion I met a bright-looking old man 
and greeted him with the not unusual 
phrase: ‘‘ How are you, sir?” when, some- 
what to my surprise, he commenced: 
‘Oh, aye, mon! Last winter Oi had the 
rheumatiz that bad—” and he went on to 
give a faithful account of his bodily ail- 
ments for the preceding six months. Be- 
fore he had time to revert to his spiritual 
condition, which he might easily and with 
equal justice have considered as included 
in my inquiry, I had vanished. It is 
needless to say that I confined myself to 
bidding the time of day in so many words 
after that episode. 

Nothing can be more illustrative, upon 
this point, than the query of a Scotch- 
man, to whom the statement was made, 
that a joke could not penetrate one of his 
countrymen, unless a hole were drilled 
into his skull. ‘‘ But, mon,” was the 
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silencing rejoinder, ‘‘ how wad ye git it 
in through the skull, whatever?” 

Westward, toward Cape Mabou, the 
country becomes a little rougher than 
usual and the ocean-shores are rocky and 
often abrupt. Small fishing-hamlets are 
scattered about, here and there. Port Ban 
is one of these. Bleak and desolate the 
shingle-covered shanties stand near the 
surf, testifying to the meagre wage that 
has ‘been wrested from the sea. Cod- 
fishing flourished at this point some years 
ago, but one night two fishermen were 
drowned in a storm, only a few yards 
from shore, and since then the cod have 
fled; so says the voice of the fisher-folk. 
Cape Mabou is a bold mountain, dark 
with fir timber, and projects far above 
the surrounding country. From the sea 
it must form an admirable landmark. 
North of it lies Seal Island, once the 
sporting ground of the gentle animals 
who have lent it their name, though 
now but rarely visited by them. 

While there is a general uniformity 
of scenery in Cape Breton, inasmuch as 
the surface is molded upon very much 
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the same type throughout, yet in detail 
the features are greatly varied, and thus 
an unending series of charming views is 
created. The prevalence of lakes and 
brooks tends to enliven the landscape, 
and produces effects which cannot be 
equalled without them. Hundreds of 
small streams, many of them teeming 
with trout, the mountain 
slopes. They collect in ravines or yal- 
leys, to form rushing torrents which are 
broken waterfalls, or 
they combine to form clear and placid 
streams that irrigate great intervales. 

In the southern part of the island a 
small remnant of French settlements is 
still extant. Partly anglicized names of 
other places indicate the extent of the 
domain which the Gallic 
originally held sway. 

By passing through the canal at St. 
Peter's the waters of the Bras d'Or are 
exchanged for those of the open ocean. 


run down 


into cascades and 


over tongue 
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The canal is cut through solid rock for 
some distance, and is a fine piece of work. 
Southwest of St. Peter's, lies Isle Ma- 
dame, with Arichat as its principal set- 
tlement. This is a rather flourishing 
fishing village, largely populated by de- 
Frenchmen and of immi 
grants from the Isle of Jersey. These 
latter carried with them the thrift, neat 
and that make their 
island home still famous, and their ex 


scendants of 


ness cleanliness 
ample has not been without good results. 

It is a pleasure to watch the trim 
boats starting out with spreading sails 
early in the morning, and returning, 
deeply laden, in the latter part of the 


day. Sudden squalls and dense fogs 
cause anxious hearts to beat in the fish 


hut, 
seems to guard the husbands and broth- 
ers who follow this dangerous calling. 


erman’s but a special providence 


Cod-fishing has sometimes been men- 
tioned as an exhilarating sport, but the 
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reader may safely disabuse his mind of 
that idea. A very good imitation there- 
of may be obtained as follows: attach a 
thirty-pound dumb-bell to a thin line, 
about one hundred feet in length, and 
throw it overboard, Pay out line until 
bottom has been touched, wait a minute 
or two, and then pull up the line as 
rapidly as possible until the dumb-bell 
has reached the gunwale of the boat. At 
this stage of the proceedings, drop dumb- 
bell and all into the water again; and re- 
peat the process ad libitum. Be sure 
to get yourself thoroughly wet from the 
line, or wear malodorous, second-hand 
oil-skins, and have your hands blistered 
in as many places as convenient. Mean- 
while, imagine that you are excited over 
something, and the whole performance 
will closely resemble cod-fishing. 

At most of the fishing villages of 
Cape Breton, the traveler will be re- 
minded of the time when iron was a 
somewhat rarer commodity than it now 
is, by seeing a peculiar kind of anchor, 
known as a ‘“‘killick.” A ‘“‘killick” is 
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a curved cross made of two sharpened 
pieces of wood; into this cross are fitted 
four or eight strong, flexible saplings 
which, between them, enclose a long and 
heavy stone; above the stone the sap- 
lings are bent together and firmly lashed. 
The whole makes a very serviceable 
anchor in all but rocky bottom. Then 
there is what is called a ‘‘ dutchman,” 
which may be described as half a *‘ kil- 
lick,” having only two flukes. Ingen- 
ious and economical as these devices are, 
they recall the stone age, and are, pos- 
sibly, an inheritance from the aborigi- 
nal Indians. The name of ‘‘dutehman” 
speaks for a different origin, but the im- 
plement certainly has a very primitive 
appearance, 

Few places will be found that so amply 
repay a couple of months’ journeying as 
Cape Breton Island. Whoever is in 
search of fresh air, good scenery, quaint 
people, and fishing, will there have his 
desires satisfied. Travel at present is 
accomplished by means of the water- 
ways, by stage-coach on post-roads, or by 
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hired teams. The combination of seeing 
a country from a boat and a carriage 
is a novel one, but decidedly agreeable. 
Independent of railroad time-tables, en- 
tirely his own master, the stranger can 
jog along from one place to another, 
can avoid uninteresting points, and can 
pick up health and strength without be- 
ing aware of so doing. 

The natural resources of the country 
are great, but undeveloped as yet, with 
a partial exception in the coal industry. 
Timber occurs in abundance, even that 
of great size being easily obtainable, al- 
though not always near water. In days 
gone by, it was a matter of much labor 
to clear land, and help was not as readily 
obtained as it now is. The work is no 
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longer difficult, the modern appliances 
getting rid of the rocks and stumps. Rail- 
roads are now projected in several direc- 
tions, a few short lines are running, and 
others are building. A coast-line along 
the Atlantic ought, eventually, to lead 


to good results. With the advent of 
railroads and the extended clearing of 
land, the development of mineral indus- 
tries will increase. Iron, copper and gold 
are the metals principally found as yet. 
The densely timbered condition of the 
country renders the search for ores te- 
dious, uncertain and expensive, so that, 
no doubt, many good deposits remain 
undiscovered. 

In a measure the inhabitants resem- 
ble a certain class in our western ter- 
ritories; they are ‘‘ waiting for some- 
thing to turn up.” This is not a very 
productive state of affairs, and the sooner 
they get over their waiting stage and 
cease to depend upon any aid but their 
individual labor, the sooner will they 
arrive at that condi- 
tion of prosperity of 
which they are dream- 
ing. They have a de- 
lightful country, albeit 
cold in winter, and a 
long winter at that, but 
this drawback is coun- 
terbalanced by certain 
advantages. Every- 
thing that is needed 
to sustdin life can be 
raised, and more too. 
When that ‘‘ more” is 
produced in sufficient 
quantities, be it grain 
or wool or metal-bear- 
ing ore, then the means 
of transporting it to the 
markets of the world, 
and the assistance in 
enhancing the econo- 
mic value of the prod- 
uct will not long be 
wanting. With an in- 
creased intercourse and 
a growing importance, 
the development of its 
mineral resources will 
become easier, and in the course of time 
Cape Breton, with its coal, its fishing, 
its delightful harbors and climate, its 
wool and produce, its metal-bearing 
rocks and its timber, will take the rank 
to which it is unquestionably entitled. 
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OLIVIA DELAPLAINE. 
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AUTHOR OF “AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN,” ‘THE HOUSE AT HIGH BRIDGE,”’ ‘‘ RUTHERFORD,” ‘‘TINKLING CYMBALS,” 
‘“*4 GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE,” ‘‘THE CONFESSIONS OF CLAUD,” ETC. 
XVII with me. Meanwhile I drew upon my 


DELAPLAINE drew backward, feeling 
that he had indeed unloosed a whirl- 
wind. Olivia's face was very pale, now, 
and its expression was one of blended 
courage and contempt. She gave her 
husband no time to reply. She seized 
upon the swift-passing chance that his 
own evident amazement afforded her. 
Her voice was not loud, but its vibra- 
tions expressed at once a fierceness and 
an intrepidity which mere sound could 
not have more plainly conveyed. 

‘*You have told me how you came to 
marry me. But you have never yet 
heard how I soiled myself by consenting 
to marry you. My consent had nothing 
whatever to do with gratitude toward 
my dead father. I became your wife, in 
the distressing way that I did so become, 
because ambitious feelings tempted me 
—and most unworthily, I admit. . You 
know of my wretched illness after learn- 
ing that you would live and be my hus- 
band . . . Well, let all that pass. . I 
recovered ; I was your wife, and I faced 
the fate that I had brought on myself. 
But how did I face it? Just as if it had 
been the infliction of a deserved pen- 
ance ; that, indeed, is what I held it to 
be. You were my yoke—my burden ; 
but I had brought you upon myself, and 
I determined to bear you bravely. At 
first your kind treatment was a new re- 
proach to me. I did not merit being 
thus permitted to endure the conse- 
quences of my own misdeed with so lit- 
tle consequent pain. It seemed only 
right that I should suffer. But that 
came soon enough. You made me suf- 
fer. You cannot say that I flinched 
often. I am not a fool; you knew I 
was not that, when you married me. I 
don’t know whether you saw or not 
that I was simply clenching my teeth 
and bearing it all as best I could. I 
think you did see this, and that it made 
you still more cruel in your dealings 


own fortitude, and kept my nerves as 
steady as the good-fortune of my youth 
could help me to keep them. If I had 
been an older woman, I might have 
broken down. As it was I did not 
break down. ‘I am taking my punish- 
ment,’ I said—and I took it. Once you 
presumed to dictate terms regarding the 
continuance of my friendship with Aunt 
Thyrza. There I opposed you, for you 
passed (and at the very moment of as- 
suming your real character) beyond the 
bounds of either my toleration or my 
self-control. But perhaps that little ep- 
isode gave you my gauge, as it were ; it 
showed you just how far you could bend 
me before I broke. On a hundred dif- 
ferent occasions you have had no cause 
to complain of my disobedience. I have 
never been in the least afraid of you. 
If I had been I should have felt fear in 
taking the stand that I take now. For 
[ admit that my patience is at last ex- 
hausted. You say that I shall not dance 
the German with Jasper Massereene at 
the Satterthwaite ball. I reply to you 
with the utmost conceivable defiance, 
that I shall so dance. If you try to 
prevent my going to the ball, then you 
must use foree—it may be that you will 
even use personal violence. I have 
heard of husbands like yourself doing 
just those miserable things. Very well, 
then—tout est dit. You push the whole 
matter into publicity. For myself, I 
don’t care whether you do or no. If 
they told me afterward that I had any 
good ground for getting a divorce from 
you, I am sure that I should sooner or 
later rejoice very much I confess my 
entire rdle of hypocrisy to have been a 
sad failure. I play no longer either the 
saint or the meek-souled woman. Hence- 
forth I mean to forget that I sinned in 
marrying you. Or, if I do not forget, 
I shall consider my expiation accom- 
plished. Your future commands will 
win from me no more attention than 
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your taunts have done for a year past. 
You must now either leave me my own 
mistress or be prepared for my desertion 
of you. I mean, plainly, that I will go 
back to Aunt Thyrza. No power on 
earth can make me live with you against 
my will, and certainly such power is 
not represented by either your insolence 
or your persecution. ” 

Olivia moved past her husband, after 
this long vet inflexibly sustained speech, 
with a queen's own froideur in her 
face. Heredity is a marvelous fact : 
you saw, as if by a sudden little burst 
of revelation, that she was her aunt 
Letitia’s indisputable niecee—but with, of 
course, a vast difference. 

She left the room, and he allowed 
her to do so without volunteering the 
least reply. He could scarcely have 
done anything which Olivia would have 
found more tantalizing. 

Fora long time, however. he remained 
there in the drawing-room. He was 
not angry at his wife. Loving ‘her as, 
in his curious fashion, he did love her, 
the audacity of her recent outburst had 
even placed her before him in a new ad 


mired light. But at the same time it 
had inflamed his jealousy with a wholly 
new fire. He assured himself that 


Jasper Massereene was at the root of 
her abrupt rebellion. She had flung 
aside all disguise, but not because she 
was weary and stung beyond the bounds 
of patience. A passion had enveloped 
her spirit, and she was acting by its im- 
perious dictates. Her swift sentences 
of accusation and of explanation had 
pierced him deeper than he desired to 
let any living mortal know—and least 
of all her from whose quiver such 
wounding shafts had = sped. He had 
always known and felt that she cared 
nothing for him ; but her announcement 
that she cared nothing for reputable 
concealment of her injuries and her 
matrimonial heart-burnings, assailed him 
with an unexpected Keenness. 

He sat for a long while with his thin 
hands knotted together and his gray 
head most dejectedly drooped. He had 
too much power of brain not to perceive 
the mournful absurdity of his own posi- 
tion. The love that he bore Olivia—the 
love that his acid and repulsive temper- 
ament could no more express in a gra- 


cious and courtly way than some fount- 
ain whose tubes are mire-clogged can 
send forth a limpid current to the sun 
this love seemed now objective and ap- 
parent before him, mocking him with 
its incongruous vitality. And socially 
it stood a fair chance of wrecking him. 
He had always abhorred the idea of a 
scandal being connected with his name. 
But here, suddenly, he found himself 
face to face with a desperate Woman—a 
woman who had asserted that she would 
not hesitate to turn the full glare of 
publicity upon their past relations as 
man and wife. 

Still, Delaplaine’s agitation, keen as it 
now was, did not prevent his lucid mind 
from working. Almost instinctively he 
reviewed Olivia's late conduct, and com 
pared it with the manner in which she 
had previously behaved to him. Did she 
not really value her present position ? 
Had she not openly admitted that she 
had married him solely for reasons of 
worldliness? Infatuated as she may have 
become with Massereene, was there not 
more temporary feminine heat in her late 
show of recklessness than its apparent 
sincerity wouldimply? She had assumed 
a posture of the most baffling inditference 
as regarded her present place before the 
world, but would this dauntless uncon 
cern prove permanent? She had pro 
fessed herself unregardful of future im 
poverishment, but would she so bravely 
meet, after all, the stern, practical test of 
her boasted hardihood? ‘I will try her,’ 
Delaplaine said to himself. And he did 
try her—believing unchangeably, at the 
same time, that she was now swayed by 
an ardent and headlong sentiment for 
Jasper Massereene. 

That same evening they were engaged 
to be present at one of those great, costly 
dinners which grow more and more fre- 
quent as New York departs farther from 
early republican ideals. Delaplaine did 
not again see his wife until he met her 
in the lower hall, cloaked for the car- 
riage that waited outside. He noted that 
she was a little paler than usual; other- 
wise her countenance bore no traces of 
the tempest that not long ago had stirred 
and kindled it. A footman opened the 
front door, and she silently passed out, 
descending the stoop. Another footman 
opened the door of the carriage. As 
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Olivia entered the latter she appeared 
perfectly ignorant that her husband was 
following her. Heseated himself opposite 
to her, and the vehicle rolled away. It 
was dark, and the electric lights were 
all aglow. Olivia, leaning back against 
soft cushions, let her gaze obliquely fast- 
en itself upon an unshaded segment of 
the window nearest her. They had be- 
gun to move at a rapid pace, for their 
hosts lived considerably higher up town 
than West Tenth Street, and it was now 
almost the hour (half-past seven) at which 
they had been asked to present them- 
selves. As the carriage was hurried clat- 
teringly through Fifth Avenue, Olivia 
watched the various forms of the passers, 
outlined with such inky darkness against 
the silvery glare all about them. They 
would have done, in their weirdness, for 
a Blake ora Vedder to have peopled some 
fanciful hell with. ‘ And yet,’ came her 
thought, both humorous and grim, * I 
have n't a doubt that lots of them would 
be very unsuited to infernal surround- 
ings. And I dare say that very few of 
them would change fates with me—if 
they could lookinto my heart and see the 
darkness there.’ 

She had already began to shudder at 
the prospect of Delaplaine’s hostility 
being shown by some act of vengeful ex- 
posure. She was not willing tomake the 
least retraction of her passionate words, 
nor did she, indeed, regret their utter- 
ance, But dearly as she still loved and 
would always love Mrs. Ottarson, the 
mere thought of returning to West 
Twenty-Third Street had borrowed from 
calmer reflection almost terrifying colors. 
Still, she would go back there resignedly 
if the worst should come. After all, if 
her husband refused full surrender, to 
live with him longer would be insuppor- 
table torment. His jealousy of young 
Adrian Etherege had seemed a trifling 
insult enough, without this later exposi- 
tion. It was perhaps because Jasper 
Massereene had roused in her feelings 
where an ardent respect narrowly ap- 
proached positive reverence, that Dela- 
plaine’s last unforeseen fiat, pronounced 
with relation to him, had marked the 
absolute limit of her concession. She had 
still no more dreamed of loving Masse- 
reene than she had dreamed of not hon- 
oring his intellect, his manliness and his 


rectitude, or of not finding solace, help 
and encouragement in his unique com- 
panionship. She was a woman whose 
fervor of sentiment (provided that she, a 
wife, had realized cherishing it toward 
any man not her husband) might have 
burned on in her soul as harmlessly as 
the fire of a diamond will burn amid its 
defensive crystal sheath. 

The silence that Delaplaine maintained 
there in the darkness of the carriage be- 
gan to impress her with the keenest dis- 
comfort. What fell intensity of response 
or of counter-action was he reserving 
behind this stony reticence? The very 
gloom which enwrapped him added an 
appreciable dread to his mysteriously 
speechless policy. And policy was just 
the word to define his present attitude. 
He was a man of untold resources. He 
had doubtless dealt with women before 
now under circumstances where emotion 
had arrayed itself against calculation and 
self-mastery. ‘And I,’ thought Olivia, 
while she continued immovably to stare 
away from him, through the window of 
the swift, rumbling carriage, * [ have 
only my heart, my sense of right, my 
recognition of outrage to guide me, in 
fighting with his frigid tact, his expe- 
rienced cruelty.’ 

Suddenly he surprised her by speak- 
ing. His voice was just loud enough to 
be plainly heard. 

* You still intend to defy me in that 
matter of dancing with a certain gentle- 
man?” 

She gathered herself together, as it 
were, on the instant. ‘* Yes,” she replied. 

**T would n't excite myself again, if I 
were you,” he returned, with the same 
impenetrable undertone. ‘*T can hear 
you quite as well if you answer me ina 
lower key. I suppose you dow't want 
to go into dinner looking red in the face 
and vulgarly flustered. Your appear- 
ance was very composed—very reputably 
so—when I last had the pleasure of see- 
ing you. A quiet question asks only a 
quiet answer. I’m going to put another 
question, by the way. Provided you do 
leave me, as you distinctly threatened, 
have you weighed the importance of what 
[ could say you stated to be your true 
reasons for having married me?” 

“Have... I weighed its impor- 
tance?” came the somewhat faltered 
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answer. Then, more firmly, she went on: 
‘*T have weighed the importance of but 
one thing—ending the wrongs you have 
made me suffer from.” 

**Ah,” he murmured. She heard him 
draw a long breath. ‘‘It’s rather a 
serious thing to have said of one that you 
married an old man on his death-bed for 
his money—and afterward freely ad- 
mitted this.” 

Olivia gave a bleak laugh, uncon- 
scious of having done so. ‘‘ And the 
oldman!” sheexclaimed. ‘* Pray do n't 
forget his side of the affair. It would 
scarcely be just.” 

**Oh, my dear madame, I assure you 
that I shall entirely forget it. If there 
is ever any public talk of you and me, 
the drift of opinion cannot possibly set 
but one way.” 

**T understand,” she returned; ‘* you 
will use every means to make it set so 
that falsehood can supply you with.” 

“Oh, not at all. My record, you 
know, is quite unimpeachable. I shall 
simply make a few statements, and peo- 
ple will all believe me. Don’t for an 
instant flatter yourself that they will 
not. Ihave been a great many years 
before New York society. You may 
think very hard things about me, but 
New York society thinks exceedingly 
nice ones. It will say ‘Poor Dela- 
plaine! At his age to become the vic- 
tim of a manceuvering girl like that! 
What a terribly unprincipled creature 
she must be!’ Some of the people 
whom you told me you had met in Mrs. 
Ottarson’s boarding-house might sym- 
pathize with you, after they had heard 
your side of the story. I don’t just 
know how contented you would feel 
with that sort of a constituency. But it 
would be all you could ever secure. Of 
course if you had money, matters might 
be different; you could afford, then, to 
snap your fingers in the faces of your 
detractors. But as you would now be 
placed, you would represent two very 
unpleasant phases of life—poverty and 
unpopularity. You would find that 
nearly all your friends would drop away 
from you after you had gone to the 
Twenty-Third Street boarding-house. It 
would n't be so difficult for them to for- 
get that you are a Van Rensselaer after 
you had been at pains to remind them 


that youarealsoa.. Jenks. And your 
slim purse would be no temporary incon- 
venience, either, provided you really left 
me. I would get the cleverest lawyers 
I could find to keep you out of your 
thirds after you became my widow. 
I’m not sure but that desertion would 
afford rather easy grounds for such an 
arrangement. I’m entirely serious about 
all this, as I think you must perceive. 
You might fight my Will, but litiga- 
tion is expensive.” 

His words had to Olivia’s jarred 
nerves the sharpness and hardness of 
knife-edges. ‘‘I shall not fight your 
Will,” she said. ‘‘If I live longer than 
you do I will not touch a dollar of your 
money except what you choose lawfully 
to leave me. As for quitting your house 
now, [ will only do itif [am driven to it.” 

“Tsee. If I don't consent to your 
dancing the German with Jasper Mas- 
sereene.” It would be impossible for any 
spoken sentence to convey satire at once 
more caustic and more serene. 

Olivia gnawed her lips in the dark- 
ness. She had always detested satire, 
but when, as she now felt, it became 
like a wounding splinter from the stony 
nature of him who employed it, her 
aversion deepened to loathing. 

** Put it that way if you please,” she 
replied. ‘I have no objections. What 
you say is a part, though far from be- 
ing all, of the actual truth.” 

‘** Precisely,” he muttered, with his 
unalterable repose. ‘‘The real cause of 
war between nations very often lies 
wholly outside the excuse for beginning 
hostilities.” 

‘*T require no excuse,” responded 
Olivia, ‘‘and I have no cause except 
one—resentment against injury.” 

Just then the carriage stopped. For 
the first time since their entrance into 
the carriage together, Olivia saw her 
husband's face, bathed in the white light 
that streamed from an opposite corner. 
It looked, that face of Delaplaine’s, as 
though it were cut out of drab slate. A 
slight smile flickered about its parted 
lips. She had seen that smile hundreds 
of times before, but it had never looked 
so coolly devilish to her as at this 
especial time. 

‘*You have another cause,” he said. 
‘*T mean Jasper Massereene.” 
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** That is untrue,” she answered, while 
her heart gave one indignant throb. 

**You say so in the most virtuously 
glib way. But you can prove it by 
obeying my commands.” 

**T will not obey them.” 

* Oh, but you must,” he said, looking 
at her with eves that seemed to hold the 
glint of steel in their dim pupils. 

“Twill not. What I say to you I 
say for the last time, too: J will not. 
Be prepared for any course you may de- 
cide to take. But rely on this: my op- 
position meets and matches your tyr- 
anny, act for act.” 

All this passed very quickly between 
them. In another moment the footman 
had swung wide open the door of the 
earriage. Delaplaine at once alighted, 
and assisted his wife to do the same, 
with that graceful composure of move- 
ment which his years had not yet de- 
stroyed, and which, in his earlier life, 
had won him a well-merited repute for 
courtly and distinguished manners. 

It looked, now, like the most mo- 
mentous sort of deadlock between them. 
But circumstance, that busiest of en- 
tanglers and unravelers in her dealings 
with the threads of all human destiny, 
was already employed on her usual ineal- 
culable task after a fashion that neither 
could have remotely prophesied. 

The Satterthwaite ball never occurred. 
Not many hours later, New York society 
woke to the unpalatable fact that it 
would be deprived of so festal an oppor- 
tunity for crossing the dreary Lenten 
threshold. 

Little Lulu Satterthwaite had been in 
her gayest spirits that morning. There 
was to be a commemorative cotillon at 
daneing-school in the afternoon. The 
school continued through Lent, but 
some of the merry young folk who 
formed its corps of disciples had induced 
their preceptors to give them a gala 
meeting, as if it were ** winding up” an 
imaginary fashionable season. Lulu 
herself had risen the reigning spirit 
of the proposed frolic. She had been 
for days full of **mammia’s ball.” and 
watchful of all its preparatory details. 
She knew exactly what her moth- 
er and her two sisters were to wear, 
and had said to Elaine several days ago, 
with her little golden head put sapiently 


on one side, and a miniature frown of 
marked solemnity on her forehead: 

* Do you know, Elly, I’ve been think- 
ing it over very seriously, and I do 
think nothing will be so becoming to 
you, after all, as your blue tulle trimmed 
with the forget-me-nots ? You’ve only 
worn it once before, you know—at the 
second of the Assemblies—and you've 
not a single dress that shows you off 
half as well. It’s altogether the most 
fetching thing you have.” 

But Elaine had answered snappishly 
that she would wear what she pleased, 
and that such proceedings were not of a 
sort to interest little girls. ** Besides, 
Lulu,” her sister added, “if you don't 
stop using those slangy phrases which 
I’m sure that Van Dam boy teaches 
you, I'll get papa to make you cease 
having anything to do with him.” 

Lulu tossed her head. © ** Papa 
would n't,” she retorted. ‘*He knows 
Charlty “s a catch ; some day he will 
have lots and lots of money ; all the big 
girls will be setting their caps for him 
when he grows up. I heard Mrs. Riv- 
ington tell her little Eva so the other 
day, at the dancing-class. Eva is so 
stupid. She wanted to know what kind 
of a cap, and how it was going to be set. 
And I explained just what her mother 
meant. I happened to be passing, on 
Dickey Van Horn’s arm, at the time ; 
and then I heard two or three of the 
other mammas laugh, and one of them 
said: * Shell hold her own, some day’ 
—meaning me, of course. Hold my 
own! I should think I would !” And 
Lulu gave her slender little body a whirl- 
ing turn that made her look for an in- 
stant not unlike that pirouetting fairy 
they used to put on the old-fashioned 
Christmas plum-cakes. 

She had been engaged by young Van 
Dam to lead the cotillon with him that 
afternoon ; or rather, she had indicated 
in a gracious, managerial way that this 
would be the most advisable plan. Mon 
sieur Duprez, the head of the dancing 
school, and his sister, Madame Chantil- 
lon, had become Lulu’s willing slaves. 
As her brother Peyster expressed it, 
‘‘Now, she bosses things, now, Lulu 
does,” and Peyster was assuredly right. 

She had even considered with her pre 
ceptor all the different figures that were 
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to be led, and her privileged eyes alone 
had prematurely gazed upon the glow- 
ing and tasteful favors after their pur- 
chase. She intended to look her very 
best that day, she had informed the two 
nurses who would assist at her toilet. 
‘* There won't be many girls there much 
older than I am,” she had said, ‘‘and I 
mean to cut them out completely. Oh, 
dear, how I wish they only would men- 
tion our affairs in the papers, and de- 
scribe how we were dressed . . Well, well, 
one must have patience ; all that is sure 
to come later, when one really gces out 
into society.” 

She had been greatly excited all 
through the morning ; but it chanced to 
be Saturday, and hence was not a day 
of study with her, At about eleven 
o'clock she was handed by one of the 
servants a bouquet of the rarest roses, 
with a card attached to it, bearing the 
name of Mr. Charlton Van Dam. If 
Elaine’s friend, Lord Searleteoat, could 
have heard the little seream of pride and 
pleasure with which Lulu seized this en- 
chanting nosegay, he would hardly have 
reversed his previous unjust opinion as 
to there being no children in America, 

When the hour came for the child to 
be dressing, she discovered with dismay 
that her two sisters and her mother 
would all be absent. They had visits to 
pay, or engagements of a similar sort. 
Elaine, just before departing, gave Lulu 
a quizzical look of amazement as she 
said : 

“The idea, Lulu, of your expecting 
that we would stay in to see your frock 
puton! It is too absurd . . If I only 
had my way with you, I'd stop all this 
vanity and nonsense by sending you up 
to the Park with your nurse, and letting 
you breathe fresh air and get some 
healthful exercise.” 

‘Pooh !” eried Lulu disdainfully. ‘I 
see more of the Park than you do, Elly. 
I rode six or seven miles there yester- 
day. My riding-school teacher says I’m 
the bravest and best young rider, of my 
sex, that he has.” 

Emmeline, who was always kinder to 
her precocious little sister than was 
Elaine, and who chanced also to be 
present, just then, here broke into an 
amused laugh. ‘*‘ Which means, Lulu,” 
she said, ‘‘ that you ride very well fora 


little girlk Why are you so afraid of 
being called a little girl? Some day 
you ‘ll be sorry nobody can possibly eall 
you one any longer.” 

Lulu gave a short, self-satisfied nod. 
‘*No doubt,” she returned. ‘I want 
the time to come when I shall be sorry; 
that’s all.” 

‘**You do too many things,” said her 
mother, who had entered a few minutes 
ago and had been quietly listening, not 
far from the doorway. ‘It’s your pa- 
pa’s idea that riding agrees with you ; 
it’s not mine. But you've those red 
spots in your cheeks now, my dear, 
which show that you are nervous.” 

“Oh, I’m always nervous,” said Lulu, 
wheeling her tiny figure about. ‘I’m 
a nervous constitution.” 

The three ladies exchanged glances 
that shewed how comic they thought 
this admission from so ridiculously 
youthful an authority ; and Lulu swept 
over all their faces a covert look, re- 
vealing the most unchildish  self-con- 
sciousness. She wanted to see whether 
she had not said something diverting 
and extraordinary for one of her years. 
Among the many faulty features of her 
unhappy education, was this tendency 
on the part of her elders to encourage 
her in the habit of imitating their own 
forms of phraseology. Eager to be 
thought *‘ old for her age,” she was per- 
petually having this unwholesome cray- 
ing fostered instead of repressed by those 
very observers of it who should have 
been the first to condemn its indulgence. 

Her mother, Emmeline and Elaine 
soon afterward left her. She was alone 
with the two nurses at the commence- 
ment of her elaborate toilet. 

‘Je suis un peu fatiguée,” she sud- 
denly said to Francoise, her favorite, 
after the process of frizzing her lovely 
golden locks had been completed before 
a large mirror. ‘*J’ai mal a la teéte, 
Francoise; peut-étre cest une espece 
de neuralgie. Jai rémarqué que ima- 
man et mes seurs souffrent comme ¢a, 
de temps en temps. Ce west rien; ¢a 
passerd, ) ei Sitis Sure, 

3ut it did not go away. Ina short 
time there came upon the child what she 
piteously described as a raging headache; 
she used even in her pain the modes of 
speech caught from others far older than 
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herself. Her eyes began to shine with 
a feverishly unnatural light. The two 
nurses looked at each other in alarm. 

** Wademoiselle se trouve malade,”’ 
murmured one. 

‘* Vraiement !” faltered the other. 

**T’m not ill,” asserted Lulu. She had 
not yet put on her brilliant beribboned 
frock. But she went toward it, where it 
lay, bright as a sunset cloud, upon the 
bed. ‘I tell vou it’s only a headache, 
and it makes me a little dizzy. I—I had 
one, something like it, the other day at 
dancing-school; but it passed off; it 
did n't last as long as this, and it did n't 
make me so dizzy . 3ut this will pass 
off, too . . Ah, my dress—my beautiful 
ee re 

And then, as her yoice grew husky, 
she reeled, while one of the nurses sprang 
toher... 

Mrs. Satterthwaite was the first of the 
absent ones to return. She had taken 
‘**mamma’s coupé,” and had been shop- 
ping a little, and calling a little at the 
houses of various friends. She had spent 
money, and talked scandal over more than 
a single cup of tea, served her in the most 
delicate of china. She could not have 
told you in which occupation she found 
the most enjoyable déswuvrement, but 
spending money, talking scandal and 
drinking tea were all very pleasurable 
pastimes. 

Her young son, Peyster, met her in the 
hall as she entered it. His eyes were red 
witherying. ‘‘Oh, mamma!” he exclaim- 
ed, and ran toward her, seizing her dress. 

But she repulsed him; it was a very 
handsome dress, and she did not like to 
have it treated so roughly, even by the 
son of whom, in her way, she professed 
to be very fond. 

‘**Peystey, what are you doing?” she 
cried. And then she saw what the dim 
ness of the hall had not yet allowed her 
tosee. ‘ You're crying? What has hap- 
pened?” 

*Oh, mamma! Lulu! Now, she’s, 
now a 

The poor boy could say no more for his 
tears. 

XVIII. 
During the next half hour or so, 


Bleecker Satterth waite and his daughters, 
Emmeline and Elaine, all three returned. 


They were all going to dine out some- 
where; they had calculated their time for 
dressing. Emmeline was going to one 
dinner-party, Elainetoa second, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Satterthwaite had a similar en- 
gagement which necessitated their keep- 
ing it in one another’s company. As for 
Aspinwall, he had not returned at all. It 
was nearly always thus with the members 
of this mundane and insatiably pleasure- 
seeking household. Domesticity was un- 
known to them. Theirs was a home with- 
out asingle home-like trait. They were 
a family who resembled some fanatical 
priesthood all passionately employed in 
various Offices of pagan worship. Their 
temple was that of fashion, and their 
rites were performed with a truly sacer- 
dotal zeal. It is doubtful whether they 
reaped much enjoyment from the whole 
senseless cult-—-so doubly and_ signally 
senseless amid a government that pro- 
fesses to be lifted on republican bases 
above the Old World claims and _ protes- 
tations of caste. 

What charities were undertaken by 
Mrs. Satterthwaite or by either of her 
daughters bore relation solely to the 
kinds of co-patrons who would appear 
on the same lists with themselves. Mrs. 
Auchincloss and Madeleine literally, on 
many occasions, would seek the slums of 
the city, personally acting as the teachers 
and agents of mission-schools and various 
other institutions. They were snobs, but 
snobs with a religion, and as far as their 
religion went, its ethical effects were 
salutary. Their trouble was the old 
pharisaical one; they penetrated into the 
most doleful purlieus of the ‘‘ East side,” 
butit was known in Fifth Avenue that 
they did so, and their pilgrimages were 
not solitary; they always made them 
in the society of ladies who, whether 
young or old, were incontestably dans 
le monde. In fact, neither Mrs. Auchin- 
closs nor Madeleine would have thought 
herself quite as socially secure without 
her charities as with them. They werea 
part of ‘‘ duty,” and not to have a code 
of duty which you practically and rigor- 
ously respected was, in their belief, not 
to be crowned with the best sort of gentil- 
ity. The root of the whole impulse—re- 
ligious, no less than eleemosynary—may 
have lain in that one word, gentility. I 
am by no means sure that the chief rec- 
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ommendation of godliness in the eyes of 
Madeleine and her mother was not the 
highly respectable odor which they con- 
sidered to pervade it. They prided them- 
selves, too, upon being devotional think- 
ers. They were always, in spite of 
their avowed and seemingly adamantine 
faith, reading some book of the many 
which our curious age now produces, 
wherein the defense of faith and its dili- 
gent support from metaphysical sources, 
were made the subject of numberless 
eloquent chapters. This month they 
would be ‘‘oh, so much interested” in 
“that enchanting volume,” ‘' Science as 
the Confirmation of Scripture,” and next 
month they would own to an equal ad- 
miration for ‘** that wonderfully comfort- 
ing series of essays,” ‘* Modern Thought 
as the Handmaid of Revelation.” Mr. 
Auchincloss and the blameless Chichester 
would appear to share their esteem for 
works of this description. Mrs. Auchin- 
closs would now and then say: ‘ My 
husband has been so absorbed, lately, in 
the delightful book,” or Madeleine would 
declare: ‘‘My brother, Chichester, tells 
me that he has never read anything at 
once so logical and so cheering.” 

With the Satterthwaites it had all been 
markedly different. Their world was not 
the world of books, and they would as 
soon have occupied their superficial, but- 
terfly existences with the evidences of 
Christian creeds, from Methodism to the 
last decision of the Gfecumenical Council, 
as they would have questioned the advis- 
ability of mounting a tantivy coach or 
the wisdom of playing lawn-tennis. They 
accepted both modes of diversion, just as 
they accepted the rather tiresome but 
wholly proper occupation of aristocratic 
almsgiving. They lived solely for per- 
sonal enjoyment; but since others, who 
lived just as they did, had conceded that 
it was ‘‘the thing” to show some heed 
for those disagreeable hundreds of thou- 
sands who made up the lower strata of 
society, they treated such a popular drift 
of taste as though it had been a new shade 
in bonnet-strings or a prevalent caprice 
in the tying of them. 

They were all keenly shocked on dis- 
covering the illness of Lulu. Mr. Satter- 
thwaite and his daughters entered the 
little girl’s chamber to find her mother, 
the nurses and two physicians grouped 


about the bedside, while Peyster, with an 
awed look on his dull, hobbledehoyish 
face, sat quite still in one corner. 

Lulu was fearfully ill; it soon become 
apparent to the whole family that this 
was the case. Her trouble was a brain- 
congestion of sharp violence. The phys- 
icians were loth to administer narcotics 
except in thesmallest quantities, and these 
appeared thus far to accelerate rather 
than retard her disorder. There was no 
doubt that she now grew hourly worse. 
Fits of coma would be succeeded by 
bursts of delirium, in which her lips, 
hot with sudden fever, would let fall 
pell-mell sentences of the most pathetic 
mania. 

And it all bore incessant reference to 
the unnaturally strained, gay, frivolous 
life that she had been permitted to live! 

‘*Mamma,” she would suddenly ery, 
seeking to lift herself from the bed, with 
glassy, staring eyes and a face flushed 
crimson amid her yellow wealth of hair 
—‘* Mamma, I shall be late for the dane- 
ing-class! And you know I’m to lead the 
cotillon—lI ‘ve told you so fifty times! ... 
Who’s that girl in my dress? Make her 
take it off! Js it Sally Van Dam?” (Then 
a wild, shrill laugh that pierced her hear- 
ers.) ‘‘Oh, if it’s only Sally, I don't 
care. She is Charlty’s sister . . But 
none of the other girls shall dance with 
Charlty . . He and I are to lead to- 
gether. On horseback, too! Is n’t it nice 
and queer?) A German in the Park—on 
horseback! Yes, Monsieur Duprez said it 
was all right (Then a shivering 
moan of terror and a glare of untold 
affright from the poor, dilated eyes.) 
“Oh, look! look! One of the horses is 
dancing all wrong. He’s—he’s gone 
mad. . It’s Peystey’s black pony; he 
wants to kill Bessie Ludlow . . . He'll 
trample her to death Peystey! Can't 
you manage him! Can't you! Ah! it’s 
all over! He’s killed her!” (And then 
plaintive shrieks, these ending in con- 
vulsions that gave the frail limbs an al- 
most unearthly strength. ) 

By about ten o'clock that night she 
woke from one of her stupors, calling 
out: ‘‘Oh, I’m blind! I’m blind!” 

It was true. There had been some suf- 
fusion of the visual nerve-centres, and 
from that moment sight was hopelessly 
paralyzed, 
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And then a most bitter thing hap- 
pened. Mrs. Satterthwaite, trembling 
with distress, bent down and clasped the 
terrified child in her arms. ** Lulu!” she 
cried, perhaps addressing her little girl 
with the first true motherly accent that 
she had ever yet heard from maternal 
lips: ** Lulu! Do n't be frightened! I°m 
here. Mamma’shere. Don’t you know 
mamma?” 

But the child pushed her away, and 
rose up from the bed with both arms 
groping|y outstretched, as though her lost 
sight were hiding from her somewhere 
near by and she sought to regain it. The 
mother’s embrace of consolation and pro- 


“Tt must be that I’m dying!” she 
shrieked. ‘* The darkness must be that! 
Oh, I do n't want to die! I want to live! 
It’s horrible to die, and turn all white 
and stiff, and be put in a dark grave! 
And I love so to dance, and to ride on 
horseback, and to wear nice clothes! . 
What is it that makes me blind? Oh, 
can ‘t somebody tear the blackness out of 
my eyes?.. .” 

Poignant as was all this for those who 
observed it, mercy at least lay in the fact 
of its not lasting very long. A swoon 
followed what had perhaps been the most 
agonizing Of Lulu’s outbursts, and for 
a long time she lay so pale and still 





tection was futile and meaningless to 
her. What did she, poor sutferer, know 
of such love as that? A pat on the cheek, 
or a stroke of the curls, now and then— 
a nod, a smile, or a laugh, when she de- 
livered any of her bold, shrewd, quaint 
sayings—an occasional frown, lifted fin- 
ger or biting word of reprimand—this 
child knew her mother by these and 
similar tokens, but by these alone. And 
now, in the ordeal of horror and pain, 
there was no sweet magic and magnet- 
ism of affection to claim her instinctive 
response. The arms that leaned to clasp 
her had no familiar feeling; the bosom 
that would have pillowed her head bore 
no recollected warmth. 


Pet 


‘OH, NOW WE'RE GOING TO BEGIN—! 


that her watchers anticipated death at 
any instant. But just before death, came 
re-awakened consciousness, and while a 
shudder ran through the group at the bed- 
side because they feared a repetition of 
the lamentable scenes just enacted, Lulu 
opened her still sightless eyes and_ be- 
gan to babble fragmentary sentences that 
soon told their own dreamy and sombre 
story . . . She was at dancing-school— 
at the grand féte that afternoon, from 
which, hours ago, a messenger had been 
hurried with dismay, to learn what de- 
tained herself and her brother . . Now 
she sat beside Charlty Van Dam and 
smelled the bouquet he had sent her, and 
told him how lovely she thought the 
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flowers, and how kind it was for him to 
send her such a real grown-up bouquet. 
.. . Again, she would be in the mazes 
of a cotillon-figure, prompting some fel- 
low-dancer who was more dull of wit 
than herself, or less nimble of foot... 
And at last she would seem to be in soft 
wonder and perplexity why the féte had 
not begun. ‘* Everything is ready, Mon- 
sieur Duprez,” she would murmur . 
‘Where ’s the music?) We are all here 
in our places Why don’t the musi- 
cians play for us?” 

But the musicians had played, poor 
little absentee, and you were not there to 
hear them! The lights have all gone out; 
the ball-room is silent and deserted; the 
children are home and in bed. They 
missed you very much. They heard with 
surprised and startled looks that you 
were ill and could not come. But they 
did not even fancy that you would never 
come again, with your eyes that danced 
as gaily as your pretty beribboned toes 
did, and your face as old and thoughtful 
in one way as it was young and bloomy 
in another! 

Somewhere near midnight, Lulu’s bab- 
blings grew fainter and fainter, like those 
of a brook that has lost its path among 
alien pebbles and ean trill but in the thin- 
nest of voices what melody it has borne 
from its urn up among the hills. Nocom- 
plaint about her own blindness had fallen 
from her lips for a long time. She was 
very peaceable, with the cool white cloths 
laid and re-laid against the temples that 
had burned and throbbed so. But they 
did not burn or throb now. For many 
minutes she would not speak at all, and 
then the words that sounded from her 
would seem to have no more significance 
than the tender cooings of a pigeon by its 
cote. But when the end was very close 
at hand indeed, a smile broke like light 
about her lips, and a dim flash came into 
the blind eyes just before they dropped 
their lids in rest forever. All who stood 
at her bedside could plainly hear what 
she then said. 

“Oh, now we’re going to begin. . 
There’s the music! How merry it sounds!” 
Perhaps she caught the strains of a finer 
music than earthly flutes and viols can 
make. But if truly she had heard such 
harmonies, her spirit went nearer to where 
they soared and floated, not ever return- 
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ing to the small, placid little body whence 
it had flown on its far-away adventure 
and quest. No one was ever to know what 
Lulu had vanished to find. Though the 
great city where she had lived her brief 
span of days might crumble into the 
time-spurned ruin of another Thebes, 
through all its multitudinous morrows the 
light that she had seen and the music to 
which she had hearkened would remain 
as two more drops of gloom in the vast 
ocean of secresy we name death! For, 
every life that the mighty shadow takes 
into itself is bathed by an equal dusk, and 
one same dignity of mystery clings about 
all who have sunk into its unsurrender- 
ing tides—the pure as the sinful, the lofty 
as the lowly, the old, white with years, 
and the young, yet scathless under their 
goads! 

After all was over, the family met, one 
by one, in the large drawing-rooms below 
stairs; but two of its members remained 
absent—Aspinwall, who had not yet come 
home, and Peyster, whose sobs the nurses 
were seeking to quiet, and whom every- 
body save these had forgotten. The draw- 
ing-rooms were pervaded with prepara- 
tions for the never-to-be-held Satter- 
thwaite ball. It would have occurred on 
Monday; to-morrow would be Sunday, 
and as such work, for so-called holy rea- 
sons, must cease even in this secular house- 
hold, arrangements had been fully com- 
pleted before dark on Saturday evening. 
The floors were neatly covered with glossy 
linen ‘‘erash” for dancing; the furniture 
had been set close to the wall or else 
removed altogether; the mantels were 
stripped both of drapery and ornament, 
waiting their burdens of bedded flowers. 
The apartments were not brightly lit; 
they had a ghostly, staring, comfortless 
look; and to the people who now gath- 
ered in them their aspect was horrible. 
As for Mr. and Mrs. Satterthwaite, Em- 
meline and Elaine, they sat and gazed at 
one another, above the pale glare of 
those wide, long floors, in a senseless, 
blank, stupefied way. You might have 
detected a kind of irritated hauteur, too, 
in the expressions of their faces—notice- 
ably in that of Bleecker Satterthwaite 
himself. Perhaps it seemed to this family 
as if death had smitten them with an 
unwonted insolence in thus at all abrupt- 


ly afflicting them. As for grief, they 
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“THE FATHER AND THE TWO SISTERS DREW BACKWARD.” 


did not appear to know how one should 
show it. Possibly they were too stunned, 
just yet, to realize its existence in their 
souls. They had never given much heed to 
the question of souls. There had always 
been something brassy and flaunting 
about the completeness of their material- 
ism. They had thought considerably 
more concerning the welfare of horses 
than that of their fellow-creatures. They 
had always found a stable more conge- 
nial quarters than a library—this being as 
true of ‘‘ papa” and Aspinwall as it was 
of the two grown-up girls. 

Aspinwall had not been home since 
luncheon time, and might very possibly 
have drifted into some gay company 
of college-friends. Nobody had known 
where to find him; he had left no orders 
with his valet ; and there were certain 
rare occasions When even one with whom 
dress was so much a faible as with 
Aspinwall Satterthwaite, did not feel 
himself compelled to attire himself for 

“nner. 
Midnight had sounded some little time 
They all had tacitly conceded, 


while sitting there in the big shadowy 
room, that they were waiting for ‘‘Aspy ” 
to come home. Mr. Satterthwaite had 
begun to pace the long apartments with 
hands clasped behind him and lowered 
head. Emmeline cried a little, now and 
then. Her sister Elaine would turn and 
look at her very seriously as she wiped 
her eyes and drew shortened, sobbing 
breaths. Elaine did not feel like ery- 
ing. Her tears had never flowed except 
for selfish causes, and seldom even for 
those. It was not that she failed to 
mourn, but rather that a dazed and 
clouded sensation had come upon her 
faculties. Such a calamitous event as 
this which had befallen herself and her 
kindred arrived in the guise of so be- 
wildering a novelty! Death had always 
been to her a possibility clad with re- 
moteness. Of course it might enter their 
house one day. But it would give pre- 
monitory rumors of its hateful advance. 
There was so much time in which to be- 
come prepared for that ; and meanwhile 
there were all the pleasurable pursuits, 
with inestimable bodily health added, to 
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sum up, to adorn, to merrily intensify 
life. Elaine had not dreamed of scan- 
ning the whole problem deeper. To her 
it was not a problem at all, but a festiv- 
ity. She had thus far had her choice of 
cultivating or ignoring its guests. This 
black one, thrusting itself into her no- 
tice and insisting that it should not be 
treated de haut en bas, thrilled her with 
an unprecedented terror. 

Mrs. Satterthwaite remained motion- 
less in her chair. She realized more 
piercingly this night that she was a 
mother than the worst pains of child- 
birth had ever taught her to realize be- 
fore. Her thoughts had flown to Aspin- 
wall, her eldest son, loved beyond all 
her other children by a heart which too 
often had let her only vaguely know 
that she in reality loved any of them 
overmuch. At intervals she would lift 
her head, as if listening for a sound in 
the outer hall. The sound for which 
she listened was the turning of a latch- 
key in the lock of the front door. 

At last she felt sure that she heard it, 
and suddenly rose. Her husband paused 
She glided 
toward the large main doorway of the 


in his monotonous walk. 


drawine-rooms. 

‘That is Aspy, now,” the others heard 
her say ; and then she disappeared into 
the hall. Frigid woman of the world 
as she had always been, her spirit of 
motherhood now yearned with an im- 
mense longing to clasp her favorite boy 
against her breast and be the first who 
should break the tidings of his little 
sister’s death. 

A minute or so later they who were 
in the drawing-room heard a faint ery. 
All three, in an instant, gathered at the 
threshold of the door. 

They saw Aspinwall standing in the 
hall with a shamed leer on his face and 
a sagging laxity of posture that swiftly 
told its brutal tale. 

Mrs. Satterth waite, paleand convulsed, 
motioned with one hand for them to 
leave her alone beside her son. The 
father and the two sisters drew back- 
ward, There was a potency of appeal 
in the look of that wife and mother 
which neither of them could resist. 

Still, while he reeeded, an oath of ex- 
asperation broke from Bleecker Satter- 
thwaite. 

Vou. VIL.—19 


3ut Emmeline, whom they had been 
wont to laugh at in other days for 
her moods of so-termed sentimentality, 
sprang toward her father now. 

‘**Papa!” she eried, *‘don’t judge him 
too harshly! Remember how we, who 
are all older than he is, have never 
taught him to feel the disgrace of it as 
we should have done! And you, papa 
—would you have cared so much, after 
all, if it had not been . . to-night ?” 

Satterthwaite did not alone hear these 
words. His wife, there in the near hall, 
heard them as well. Who shall say 
what an arrow of reproach they became, 
to cleave the conscience of either blame- 
ful parent ? 


The news of little Lulu’s death gave a 
sharp shock to hundreds of the Satter- 
thwaites’ friends. But it may be said to 
have acted most tellingly upon the very 
destiny of Oliviaand her husband. Still, 
it is supposable, on general principles of 
deduction, that Delaplaine would finally 
have yielded. But he would not have 
done so until, as the phrase goes, the 
last gun had been fired. He would have 
waited for concession from Olivia, know- 
ing how radically her present assumptive 
position would be weakened the moment 
she betrayed fear of consequences. 

As it was, Delaplaine hailed the non- 
occurrence of the Satterthwaite ball fora 
priceless piece of luck. He was now 
enabled to maintain his reputation as 
an unflinching opponent of contumacy. 
But a few days after Lulu’s death had 
changed everything, Olivia surprised 
him by saying: 

‘**T wish to have a full understanding 
with you on the subject of Mr. Mas- 
sereene.” Her tones were all steadiness 
and self-command; her blue eyes met 
his with an unfaltering fixity. 

“Ah,” he said, preparing himself, 
Almost any other man would have 
started with an irrepressible embarrass- 
ment. Delaplaine only delivered him- 
self of this ruminative ‘‘ Ah,” and leaned 
farther back in the big leathern chair of 
his study, where Olivia had found him, 
‘*T imagined that we had reached a full 
understanding on that subject already,” 
he coolly went on. 

‘*Then you were mistaken,” returned 
Olivia. 
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‘* Mistaken ?” He did start, now, al- 
though his not doing so was merely pre- 
tension. ‘‘I assure you I had entirely 
made up my mind to the contrary. I 
had told you my wishes; you had very 
hotly refused to follow them. But TI had 
not the least fear that you would not 
follow them when the time came.” 

Olivia threw back her head a little. 
The damask slipped up into her cheeks, 
and a glitter pricked its rays through 
the calm of her eves. 

‘*TIn that case,” she replied, with plain 
scorn, ‘‘it may have been just as well 
for your peace of mind that the time did 
not come.” 

‘**You mean that you would have dis- 
obeyed me ?” 

‘*T would have disobeyed you, as you 
are pleased to put it. There is not the 
faintest doubt on that point.” 

He stroked his chin, smiling in a 
frozen way. ‘* Your’ determination, 
courage, firmness—whatever you choose 
to call it, my dear Olivia—might have 
failed you at the last moment.” 

“Tt would not have failed me.” 

** Ah, you tell me so now,” he drawled. 

She was silent for a™ little space, 
standing there at his side. Hesaw with 
the corner of his eve that she was biting 
her underlip, and it gave him a pang of 
malicious delight to perceive that he 
had irritated her honest, brave nature 
anew. 

‘**Do you wish me to drop Mr. Mas- 
sereene’s acquaintance 7” she presently 
asked. ‘‘ Because if you do there had 
best be an immediate understanding be 
tween us. J ——” 

But Delaplaine had now sat up in his 
chair, lifted both shoulders, then lifted 
both hands, and, turning toward his 
wife, had shown her a countenance 
possessed by so much vivid surprise that 
she involuntarily became silent with 
surprise correspondent. 

Ever since receiving intelligence that 
there would be no ball at the Satter- 
thwaites’, he had felt certain that his own 
sanction of Massereene’s further  ac- 
quaintance with his wife must become a 
question at issue between them. His 
jealousy was now much stronger than it 
had been; the rebellion of Olivia had 
fed it into full-grown, viperish thrift. 
He believed that his wife loved Mas- 


sereene, and all the wiliest duplicities of 
which he was inwardly master found 
themselves on a sudden summoned to- 
gether by the most imperative little rol! 
eall. He would never have forbidden 
Olivia to dance the German with her 
friend if he had been as jealous then as 
he was jealous now—if he had wanted 
then to discover what he now wanted to 
discover. At present he was bent upon 
watching every slightest feature of their 
intercourse. No detail should be trivial 
enough to escape him; [dme se méle a 
tout. Once empowered with proof of 
her infatuation, he would be able to 
control Olivia as he desired. She might 
brave him to-day, but if to-morrow she 
were detected in a compromising attach 
ment, he was confident of knowing her 
character too well not to anticipate 
as a certainty her pliant and alarmed 
humiliation, ‘She would never take 
the foolish plunge that some women 
take,’ he had reflected. ‘She might 
look over the edge of the precipice, but 
she wouldn't jump. I understand her 
too thoroughly not to be sure of that.’ 

The truth was, his tingling, senile- 
savored jealousy prevented in him the 
least lucid judgment of what she might 
or might not do. Olivia moved before 
him, daily and hourly, as spotless as 
ever wife could be, and morally ineapa 
ble of even dreaming the misdeeds that 
his inflamed faney needed but a mild 
incentive to lay at her door. She was 
obdurate, unswerving, in her new course 
of action—that and that only. She 
would either live her life beneath his 
roof as a gentlewoman whose honor rose 
above aspersion, whose decent social 
privileges resented vulgar molestation, 
or she would seek refuge and freedom 
elsewhere. She was implacably unwill- 
ing to give up the right of receiving 
Jasper Massereene whenever he might 
care to visit her. If Delaplaine meant 
to push his objections beyond that bound- 
ary at which circumstance had lately 
compelled him to pause, she desired en 
lightenment concerning his intentions; 
and for this reason she had quietly, in- 
trepidly, sought the interview now in 
progress. 

Its new turn, on her husband's part, 
astonished her as she observed and fol- 
lowed it. 
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“Do I wish you to drop Mr. Mas- 
sereene’s acquaintance?” he gently 
cried, repeating her own words. ‘* Pray, 
have I ever given you the least excuse 
for thinking that I wanted you to 
do anything of this preposterous kind ? 
Can “t you see the difference between be- 
having civilly to a nice, gentlemanlike 
fellow, as | admit Mr. Massereene to be, 
and allowing the idiocy of gossip to con- 
nect your name unpleasantly with his ? 
Now that Lent has come, and all the 
lime-light glare of society has been ex- 
tinguished until another season sets it 
blazing again, I haven't, of course, the 
vaguest objection to your receiving the 
man as often as you please.” Here 
Delaplaine took off his eyeglasses and 
began to polish them with leisurely 
touches. ‘*God bless my soul, Olivia! 
what do you take me for? An Othello ? 
Ask Massareene to dinner, some day, if 
you like. I can’t coneeive why you 
should n't. He’s excessively clever. We 
dont agree on some points, but I 
have n’t met anyone in an age who im- 
pressed me with being a better thinker 
or a more interesting talker ” 

Olivia left her husband’s study that 
afternoon with a distinct sense of vic- 
tory and an indistinct sense of adroit 
deception. But she shook the latter 
feeling off. She told herself that she 
should be thankful for any sort of re- 
spectable armistice. It chanced that on 
the next afternoon Massereene paid her 
a visit. While they sat and talked to- 
eether in the drawing-room, Delaplaine 
entered. His greeting of Massereene was 
faultlessly courteous, and he sank into a 
chair after having extended it, while 
saying with his most gracious air: 

“So you have reconciled yourself to 
the repose of Lent, my friend ?” 

‘Yes, and most willingly,” answered 
Massereene. ‘‘ But it has begun gloom- 
ily, as Mrs. Delaplaine and I were just 
telling one another.” 

‘In what way ?” Delaplaine asked. 

‘““We were speaking of poor little 
Lulu’s funeral yesterday,” said Olivia. 

Her husband broke into one of his 
most cynical laughs. It was doubtless 
true that he had of late grown more 
unconyentionally daring both as to the 
bitter things he uttered and as to how he 
uttered them. ‘‘I should scarcely call 


the death of a child important enough 
to affect acommunity. Anybody’s death, 
for that matter, is really a thousandfold 
less important than it gets the credit of 
being.” 

‘IT am with you there,” smiled Mas- 
sereene. ‘*We mortals magnify our 
own pettiness. But the Satterthwaites 
are what would be called an influential 
family, and so their loss appears larger 
to those immediately about them.” 

‘* And a fine sermon could be preached 
from such a text,” said Delaplaine. ‘I 
suppose none of the fashionable minis- 
ters dare touch the event, however dis- 
ereetly. It would be an excellent thing 
if they exchanged one of their ordinary 
dull discourses for one with a subject 
like that. The little girl perished from 
sheer neglect in a home crowded with 
luxuries. Nobody had time to think of 
her; they were all occupied with trying 
to make themselves believe they were 
enjoying themselves. And poor little 
Lulu, with the constitution and nerves 
of a fairy, watched her elders, and 
thought it a capital idea to do as they 
were doing... She did, and it killed her. 
The Satterthwaites are pleasant enough 
people to meet, but a 

‘Be careful,” interrupted Olivia at 
this point. ‘‘ They are Mr. Massereene’s 
cousins. 

‘Which does not prevent my agree- 
ing with Mr. Delaplaine,” hurried Mas- 
sereene, ‘‘as far as he has gone. I am 
sure that he knows the family much 
better than I do.” 

‘IT know them very well indeed,” 
said Delaplaine. ‘*They make the un- 
happy mistake, I think, of living solely 
for outside appearances. They have 
brains, but they never dream of using 
them, and for the reason that most of 
their acquaintances are brainless. Hence 
they are at times keenly bored, though 
their loyalty to a fixed aristocratic prin- 
ciple remains extreme. If they were a 
foreign family, with a historic name, 
such desire for ascendancy might be for- 
given them. But we are all commoners 
here, and intense American self-valua- 
tion, whether because of money or birth, 
is apt to recoil in ridicule upon those 
who profess it.” He paused now, and 
gave Massereene a glance of direct scru- 
tiny. ‘This nonsense of caste in New 
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York must have surprised you consider- 
ably. Or had you heard of it before 
you came across ”” 

*T had not heard of it,” replied Mas- 
sereene; ‘‘and it did not merely sur- 
prise, it grieved me.” 

* Ah, you ‘re patriotic, then ?” 

**T hope so.” 

**T was, at your age—or I fancied I 
Was.” 

‘Perhaps you now only faney you 
are not,” Massereene said. 

“Oh, no, I don’t; I’m _ sure that 
patriotism is merely a grandiose form of 
selfishness. It’s astonishing how ‘self’ 
can be found at the root of all hu- 
man exploits, performances, and even 
so-termed ideals, if we only search deep 
enough.” 

Olivia started and looked at Masser- 
eene. He somehow returned her look, 
and Delaplaine did not miss the inter- 
change. 

‘She has told him of my cold-blood- 
edness,’ passed through the mind of 
Olivia’s husband. ‘It is the next thing 
to her telling him she detests me. Per- 
hapsit even went with some such pretty 
disclosure, as a sort of confirming em- 
bellishment.’ 

Almost at once Massereene said: ‘* The 

one supreme patriotism is, of course, 
philanthropy. All our widest modern 
thinkers recognize this truth. But to 
serve one’s country while living, and to 
die for her when occasion demands, is 
obviously, I should judge, the nearest 
that modern civilization will permit us 
to approach lofty self-sacrifice.” 
‘*Right, indeed!” exclaimed Olivia. 
The eager approbation in her tones dealt 
Delaplaine a sting. He smiled as he 
now placidly watched Massereene, quite 
ignoring his wife’s quick, impulsive com- 
ment. 

** You make me suspect you of enthu- 
siasm,” he responded, with his voice like 
an audible sneer, though his demeanor 
failed to betray the least touch of in- 


civility. ‘‘I am always exceedingly 
timid when an enthusiasm pops up at 
me. I know I should n't stand the 


faintest chance against one while dis- 
cussing such a question as this. I con- 
fess I’ve regarded it from a very mat- 
ter-of-fact standpoint. The soldier who 
defends jis country is just as apt as not 


to receive wages for defending an abom- 
inable cruelty or injustice. In thousands 
of cases he does n't care; he is too ignor- 
ant to care, and too intimately a part of 
that huge mechanism, an army. When 
he does care, and is an officer, he nearly 
always has to go dancing about as the 
puppet of statesmen and politicians, on 
a wire long enough to reach from their 
closets to his own battlefield.” 

Massereene shook his head: ‘* Patri- 
otism is not war, though it must too 
often use war's weapons.” 

‘** And be thrashed by them, as well.” 

“Washington was not thrashed.” 

‘He came near being hanged.” 

“And the elevation he reached is a 
good many times higher than the high- 
est seatfold,” said Massereene, with his 
sunny look and smile. 

This rapid retort, with its not infelici- 
tous turn, seemed to pique Delaplaine. 
** And perhaps a good many times higher 
than he deserved,” the latter said, in 
tart semitone. 

‘* Deserved 7?” Massereene echoed. And 
then, with a most serious intonation, he 
went on: ‘‘Such words as these have 
indeed a strange sound in America. 
Can you possibly mean that Washington 
is not worthy of great honor for purity 
as for bravery?” 

Delaplaine began to polish his eye- 
glasses. ‘‘Oh, come,” he said; ‘* that’s 
quite too leading. There are still some 
subjects on which a man is compelled to 
think with the big crowd. Otherwise he 
runs a chance of being mobbed or 
lynched, Liberty of thought has here 
reached that superfine degree of develop- 
ment i 

At this moment Olivia rose to receive 
another visitor, and not long afterward 
Massereene found oceasion to say, with 
lowered voice, in her ear: ‘‘Is there 
anything or anybody not liable to the 
sneers of your husband ?” 

She looked at him surprisedly, and 
saw that he was annoyed. ‘*I am sure 
I cannot tell you,” she replied, almost 
stammering, and with still greater con- 
sternation. She had got to know him 
quite well, and he had never before 
made the least adverse allusion to her 
husband. It somehow shocked her that 
he should do so now. But she quickly 
recovered her former equipoise. After 
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all, why should he not speak like that ? 
Was it not natural, she mused, for one 
of Jasper Massereene’s healthful and 
hopeful temperament to resent the posi- 
tively mephitic and mildewed sentiments 
of Delaplaine ? 

Weeks went by. Lent passed, and 
Spring, having first converted our New 
York streets into rivers of slush, froze 
them one day so that they glittered like 
glass, thawed them again the next, dried 
them up with irrelevant repentance after 
a few more morrows, and finally devoted 
herself to decorating some of the trees 
in the parks with buds that it was 
uncertain whether she would nip and 
blight before another twenty-four hours. 


Meanwhile, Massereene had repeatedly 


visited the house in West Tenth Street 
and had often, if by no means invaria- 
bly, met Delaplaine on these occasions. 
Olivia still drew only perplexity from 
her husband's politeness. She was yet 


waiting to ascertain what occult mean- 


ing, if any, lurked behind his hospitable 
deportment. Omens were somehow in 
the air, and yet she could gather from 
these no palpable prophecy. 


In an unforeseen way she was fated 


shortly to arrive at much more satisfy- 
ing conclusions. The veil of her un- 
certainty was destined soon to be rent 


with consequences of revelation no less 
definite than sudden. 


LTO BE CONTINUED, 


SHALL WE PENSION OUR SOLDIERS ? 


BY COL. E. 


PROMINENT among the questions which 


press for early decision at the bar of 
publie opinion, is that of pensions to our 


volunteers. It has indeed become a 


‘burning question.” The problem of 


what a nation ought to do for its victori- 
ous troops has always been treated as of 
grave importance. 
patriotism, statesmanship, humanity and 
common gratitude have all united to 
bring about in every country and in 
every age a liberal treatment of the men 
who voluntarily took up arms on behalf 
of their country in her hour of need. It 
has been regarded by statesmen as a 
good policy to show practical gratitude 
for services rendered amid the risks and 
hardships of campaign and battle, and 
this is the lowest point of view from 
which the subject can be regarded. 

Each year this matter comes home to 
us with greater force and urgency. It 
has become a spectre which sits, often 
unbidden, at every feast where national 
affairs are under consideration. It will 
not down—and should not! The veter- 
ans are growing old. Each Memorial 
Day testifies, by the feebler step, the 
hoary head, the increasing ** age-marks,” 
to the rapid decay of physical vigor 
among the men who followed home 


Considerations of 
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their tattered but victorious battle-flags, 
twenty-two years ago, 

Each twelvemonth now adds to the 
effect which three or four years of ex- 
posure and hardship produced a quarter 
of a century ago. The veteran’s vitality 
is lessened; every seed of disease lurk- 
ing in his system is developed; every 
natural infirmity is aggravated; every 
later accident to health is more menacing; 
because of his service inside his coun- 
try’s blue uniform, south of the Potomae. 

General Fairchild, in the November 
AMERICAN, has shown that the Grand 
Army of the Republic officially reports 
disbursements to needy veterans and 
their families amounting to the enor- 
mous sum of $253,000 in the year, and 
adds that searcely half the disbursements 
are officially reported; so that the total 
will reach, if not exceed, half a million 
dollars annually, taken from the pockets 
of the veterans themselves, to alleviate 
the distresses of their more unfortunate 
comrades. This is really a supplement- 
ary pension, paid in addition to the 
Government pensions, because the latter 
are either inadequate or hedged about 
with so many technicalities as to be un- 
available in numerous worthy cases. It is 
idle to reply that the Government may 
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be right and the Order wrong about the 
merits of these cases, for each G. A. R. 
Post takes care of the needy in its own 
neighborhood, who have been known 
personally to the relief committee of the 
Post for years, and no deception is prac- 
ticable. 

I think patriotic men need not be 
long in deciding whether to let the vet- 
erans pension each other out of their 
own pockets, or to have the Govern- 
menment which they saved pay some- 
what more liberally toward its pension 
account. But this is only a part of the 
question at issue. 

Our Government and our people made 
a solemn and very earnest pledge during 
the years 1861-65. Under that pledge, 
though perhaps not because of it, more 
than two million citizens took up the pro- 
fession of arms, hosts of them making the 
greatest sacrifice of their other interests, 
and worked for the Government in the 
hardest and most dangerous service, for 
their food and $16 a month, clothing 
deducted. That pledge was put in a 
thousand forms, but the meaning was 
always the same, namely: a promise of 
the lasting and substantial gratitude of 
the American people. The Government 
voiced it, the press echoed it, platform 
and pulpit reiterated, that those who 
should save the country would surely 
find that for once in this world’s his- 
tory a republic would show that it 
Was not ungrateful. 

He who feels competent to find proofs 
that there has ever been any adequate 
fulfillment of this pledge, is welcome to 
make the search. It is true that a soldier 
is allowed some minor advantages over 
a civilian in the acquirement of a home- 
stead upon public lands, but these are not 
important. It is true that pensions have 
been granted to those who could prove 
by testimony (often extremely difficult 
to obtain) that their disability was con- 
tracted in the service. But in these 
cases an invalid must find some officer 
or member of his company to swear that 
he remembered an incident which took 
place a quarter of a century ago, and 
when like incidents were of daily oc- 
currence; that he recalled it, too, with 
sufficient distinctness to make positive 
affidavit thereto. Then the invalid 
must find the surgeon who treated him, 


and he, too, must remember the man, 
his name, regiment, disease, date of 
treatment, etc., though the case was one 
of ten thousand of a similar kind passing 
under his attention. Would he not bea 
remarkable surgeon who could eall upon 
his memory with success after twenty- 
five years for each of ten thousand hos- 
pital cases? It is asked, ‘* But don’t the 
hospital records show?” The reply is 
that in field-hospitals the records were 
often wholly lost, being captured, 
burned, or destroyed by carelessness. 
Often they were but partially made out. 
What is there left for the invalids to do 
in such cases, numbering tens of thou- 
sands? Simply nothing but to suffer 
and to wonder at the statesmanship 
which could impose such conditions. 
Again, the officer under whom the in- 
valid served may be dead, or have re- 
moved beyond reach, or have left no 
address: in fact, all his comrades may 
have been seattered. What then? Or 
if these be traced out, the surgeon may 
be dead or undiscoverable; and once more 
our invalid veteran is cheated. 

Such are the methods by which the 
Government undertakes to fulfill its 
pledges to its soldiers. If it were not for 
the misery which we know lurks behind 
the failure of these methods, we would 
eall them a most amusing farce. 

For those whose present disability 
cannot be traced to their services, 
nothing whatever has been done. To 
remedy this grave defect the Dependent 
Pension Bill was framed, which had 
not friends enough in office to save it 
from an inconsiderate veto, nor in Con- 
gress to pass it over the veto. The bill 
may not have been wholly free from 
faults —few pieces of legislation can justly 
lay claim to perfection—but it was de- 
signed to meet a crying need. What it 
did meet was a distinct refusal! The 
main idea of the bill was that when a 
man who had faithfully served his coun- 
try in her hour of need should be shown 
to be now incapable of self-support and 
dependent on others for a livelihood, 
the government should, in his hour of 
need, allow him $12 a month. What 
would be thought of a gentleman whose 
residence having taken fire should be- 
seech his hired man to save the house 
and valuable contents from destruction 
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at the greatest risk to his own life and 
limb, and when, in after years, the man 
fell sick, should refuse to aid him out of 
the riches saved by his bravery, and then 
should try to cover such meanness by 
some quibble as to whether he had or had 
not paid him $16 a month for his services? 
Why, thousands of business houses and 
private gentlemen all over the world 
gladly recognize the duty of helping a 
faithful but disabled employé, and would 
scorn to claim any eredit therefor. Yet 
the denial of this obligation is in sober 
truth what the country committed itself 
to, last winter, in the veto and its sustain- 
ment by the popular branch of Congress. 

It is often said that a generation has 
grown up since the war which does not 
know the tremendous realities of that 
period, That is not the whole difficulty. 
It is also true that a quarter of a century 
spent in the mad American chase after 
riches, power, or pleasure, has caused 
men to forget how they felt and what 
they saw and promised so long ago. 
People have forgotten the nature of the 
service asked of and obtained from their 
soldiers. Let the reader think for a mo- 
ment what sacrifices would be involved 
if he, now reading this magazine com- 
fortably by his winter fireside, should 
feel it to have become his duty to drop 
his business wholly; to say good-bye to 
wife and children, knowing the grave 
risks that he never would see them again 
upon earth; to leave his pleasures and 
home comforts, don a private soldier's 
uniform, submit to rigorous physical dis- 
cipline, march by night and by day, be 
houseless in rain and snow, often sleep- 
ing without shelter undera pouring sky ; 
to live on the coarsest fare always, and 
frequently have an insuflicient supply of 
that; to be posted as a picket by day and 
night in pestilential swamps and bottom 
lands; to risk the imminent peril of 
losing health and accepting the tender 
mercies of a field-hospital; to enter upon 
campaign, skirmish, battle; day after day 
to see comrades drop down one by one; to 
take the chances of wounds by shell and 
bullet, of torture in a prison-pen, and of 
death by any of these means—imagine 
all this, and then say whether he would 
consider that his country had redeemed 
a pledge of ‘‘eternal gratitude” as soon 
as it had paid him the princely sum of 


$192 a year for this service! There is no 
need of rhetoric. This possible experience 
is what hundreds of thousands of our 
brave boys actually endured. There is 
not a dash of added sombreness to the 
coloring. Here, then, is precisely the 
question that is pleading for settlement 
at the hands of the American people of 
to-day. 

So much for the veteran’s point of 
view. Now for that of the taxpayer. 

Setting aside the fact that we are the 
richest nation on earth, and the other 
fact that we are abundantly able to deal 
justly with all and generously with whom 
we please, let us consider what patriot- 
ism, justice, humanity; and good sound 
policy dictate in this matter. The voice 
of patriotism gives but a single sound 
here: ** Be no less liberal with your means 
than they were with their comfort and 
their blood.” Justice plainly says: ‘‘ The 
services of the men who saved the Union 
have given a prosperity to this land never 
witnessed elsewhere. Our institutions, 
under which weare prospering so wonder- 
fully, were saved by their efforts. There 
is a distinct money-value added to every 
business in America, which can be clear- 
ly traced to the victories won by the 
efforts and the blood of our soldiers.” 

Humanity says: ‘‘ A third of a million 
men died inside of blue uniforms from 
1861 to 1865. A large portion of the sur- 
vivors are more or less disabled, and the 
rate of disability is increasing rapidly 
each year. All have shortened their 
working-life by ten years. Generosity will 
not be misplaced in dealing with the men 
who became soldiers when their country 
needed troops, and became taxpayers and 
citizens when fighting was done.” 

Sound policy plainly says: ‘‘ We may 
need troops again. The reign of eternal 
peace does not seem to have yet begun. 
We cannot afford to deal meanly with 
the classes of men upon whom we must 
rely in the hour of war.” 

I do not believe that, with the great 
heart of this grand nation aroused upon 
this subject, there can be any permanent 
lack of disposition to deal with it upon 
broad grounds. We may, however, 
differ as to methods; and to some of the 
principles which should govern coming 
legislation it will be wise to give early 
consideration. 
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It seems to me that legislation should 
follow something like the following lines: 

The first aim should be the earliest 
possible care of sick and needy veterans. 
Legislation here should embrace (a) the 
increase of invalid pension rates, with 
proper safeguards providing for new ex- 
aminations; (6) the extension of pen 
sions to all now disabled and dependent 
veterans, whether disease was contracted 
in service or not, thus sweeping away 
the requirement that dead doctors and 
officers must be made to certify, and de- 
stroyed hospital records must rise from 
their ashes at the bidding of an invalid 
soldier. (c) But perhaps the most im- 


portant desideratum is so to increase the 


force of clerks in the Pension Bureau, 
that it will not take seven months to 
get an answer to a simple letter of in- 
quiry. This length of time was lost 
during the writer's efforts in behalf of 
a soldier's widowed mother during the 
secretaryship of a professional, and per- 
When com- 


plaint of the shameful delay was made 


haps eminent, reformer! 


to the Secretary, the case was ré moved 
to his desk; and the letter has been un- 
answered now for some nine years. 
Meantime the pension was obtained, but 
the poor woman died of old age within 
a few months after receiving it. 
Secondly, veterans themselves differ 
about a service-pension. Many believe 
that no necessity exists for such an enact- 
ment now. 


should be pressed as a part of an invalid 


Certainly no such measure 


bill, and thus hazard that act of sorely 
needed justice. The latter should be 
pressed this winter with the full power 
of every patriotic citizen, 

When a service-pension bill is offered, 
it certainly should be a discriminating 
measure. The man who enlisted as a 
substitute near the close of the war, got 
a large bounty, and served but a few 
months, should never be put on an equal 


footing with those who enlisted without 
bounty, and bore the burden and toil 
of years. A service-pension should be 
graded both by time of service and its 
character. Many men had what the 
boys used to call a “‘soft thing,” clerk- 
ing at some headquarters, helping with 
wagon trains, and in a variety of ways 
escaping actual fighting service. It is 
indeed true that these men performed 


needful work, yet it is also true that 
they did not endure the same hardships 
and risks as the fighting men, Ina word, 
those who fought should receive the 
highest recognition, and the others in 
due proportion, while all should be 
graded according to the time they actu 
ually served. Time spent when sick or 
wounded in hospital, or in prison, should 
of course be reckoned as of the highest 
class. We may well be assured that thus 
sort of aservice-pension would not be ob 
jected to, even now, by thecountry ; while 
the proposal of an indiscriminate service 
pension would raise a just clamor which 
could not but postpone the favorable 
consideration of all pension measur 


> 
In the discussion of the pension ques 
tion, one important fact is strangely but 
usually overlooked—namely, that the 
taxpayer and the soldier of the Rebellion 
are one and the same individual; that 
the soldier not only gave his person but 
came home and paid his taxes like any 
other citizen. After enduring all the 
hardships and risks, he has taken post 
beside the citizen who merely paid taxes, 
vains no advantage over his 
The latter levied a 
tax to pay for a substitute, while he him 
self remained at home amid accustomed 
comforts; but the soldier came back from 
the field to find himself as heavily taxed 
for sending substitutes as though le had 
not gone to the front at all. He finds, 
in a word, that his candle has been burn 
ing at both ends, Perhaps this injustic 
cannot well be remedied by any practi 
but it certainly constitutes an 
additional claim for consideration in the 


and yet he 
civilian neighbor. 


eal means, 


matter of service-pensions, The country 
ean hardly ask a man to do the fighting, 
pay for his neighbor's substitute (or his 
bounty, which is practically the same), 
pay the same taxes that those pay who 
staid at home, help carry a G. A. R. pen 
sion roll of half a million annually, and 
then meekly admit that sixteen dollars a 


month ‘‘and found” made him and his 


country ‘‘even”! If there be any class 
of men with whom their brother tax 
pavers can richly afford to deal liberally, 
it is those who, having generously and 
patriotically cast all that man can offer 
into the balance, now stand knocking 
for the recognition of a few dollars a 
month during their declining years. 
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TuHov, leaf-bound hill-built Nazareth ! 
So lorn, and yet so fair to see ! 
Thy restful foot-worn hill-bent path, 
Thy gray time-torn pomegranate-tree, 
Thy fountain in thy heart, thy hallowed hill— 
Thy heart, thy Virgin’s Fountain, flowing still! 


I see the trailing briony 

Along thy level house-tops creep 
And droop low down, droop solemnly, 

As droop dark veils where women weep. 
I can but think upon that dread third day 
When women came to roll the stone away. 


Thy lilies blossom still the same 
In lowly places, and thy hills 
Yet blaze with poppies and the flame 
Of yellow flax. The cricket trills 
His homely hearthstone symphony at eve, 
Still clad in black, as if he still would grieve. 


Thy crimson salvias like a sea 

Still bathe thy levels and thy steeps ; 
sright iris, bright anemone, 

Bright purple mallows and bright deeps 
Of dandelion still dash the marigold 
And pile thy flowery glories fold on fold. 


Thy valleys still are fruitful-fair, 
Forsaking not, forgetting naught 
Of perfect raiment, nor the rare 
High walk of holy beauty taught 
By One most beautiful, by One who spake 
In speech like flowers, for God-born beauty’s sake. 


These flowers are God's own syllables ; 
They plead so lovingly, they lead 
So gently upward to His hills ! 
If we might only learn to read ! 
If we might only learn to read and know 
Christ's book of eighteen-hundred years ago! 


I think we then should all rejoice, 
Should know the beauteous mysteries, 
Should joy with one wide common voice 
As joy the great earth-circling seas! 
Could we but read as Christ would have-us read, 
We then might know the living God indeed ! 





And this the lesson, this the book 
That lies wide open now as then. 
Come, read one syllable, come look 
How broader than the books of men ! 
Come, catch the pathos of this harmony 
Of beauteous toil,—then all the world is free! 
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And dost thou, stricken soul, complain ? 
Behold the crushed blooms at thy feet ; 

Their glory is to rise again 
And yield their sweetness still more sweet. 


And wouldst thou then be less, O man, than they ? 
The Lord, He gave, the Lord shall take away. 
And dost thou, toiling man, complain, ,) 
Where God toils on eternally ? 
Behold the patient still small rain ; 
Behold the labors of the sea— 
The toiling, huge and heavy-laden waves 
That heave the shores in shape like bended slaves. 
Sit down in this white quiet town ' 
And hear the Virgin’s Fountain flow. 
Two maidens with their eyes held down, . 
And noiseless-footed, come and go: 
Two large-eyed maidens, stately-tall and fair, 
With jar on palm poised in the stilly air. 
L 
An ox creeps by: his creaking yoke, 
His large calm eyes, his faithfulness 
Smite on us like a sudden stroke 
Of keen reproach at idleness. 
Two doves fly down: they are so still, you think 
You hear them reach their changeful throats to drink. 
A far-off flail, a muffled loom, 
A leaf that hesitates to fall, 
A stillness lying lke a gloom, 
A gloom that mantles like a pall, 
A pall that has possessed the ample air 
And wrapped its robe of stillness everywhere ! 
. 


For He is gone. Birds of the air 
Still have their nests, the foxes still 
Have holes wherein to hide, and fair 
His lilies blossom by the hill, 
3ut He is gone. Yet Sabbath seems to stay, 


As if to wait His coming back alway ! 


—Joaquin Miller. 
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BOY LIFE ON THE PRAIRIE. 


I.—THE 


BY HAMLIN 


PoEtTs and other individuals have ade- 
quately set forth the ** corn-huskin’ ” of 
olden time, and in prose or rhyme have 
told us about the gathering in the old 
barn, of the merry lads and the red- 
cheeked lasses who blushed the rosier 
when the red ear of corn was found; 
of the candles set in hollow ‘* punkins;” 
of the dough-nuts and the cider, and all 
the rest of the old-fashioned parapherna- 
lia, whichis getting slightly conventional 
to the Eastern mind, and wholly so to the 
Western. 

I venture to present, therefore, the 
latest phases of corn-husking in the West, 
though daunted at the outset by the 
doubting word of a friend who says ‘* Oh! 
There is n't any poetry in such wholesale 
methods of corn gathering.” I answer 
him by saying, ‘* There is for me, and 
there will be for many others who, like 
myself, grew up amid it and took part 
in it.” 

In the great corn-growing States, like 
Illinois and Iowa, it is no small part of 
the year’s work to husk the corn, or 
‘shuck it,” as they say a little further 
South. Each farmer has a field running 
from forty to a hundred or two hundred 
acres: ‘‘None o’ y’r little patches,” he 
will tell you scornfully, ‘‘ but a field.” 
Of course the methods used in harvesting 
such large fields have to be wholly dif- 
ferent from the old-time cutting and 
hauling to the barn. 

Along toward the last of September or 
first of October, these fields get dry and yel- 
low, by the combined action of the frosty 
nights and the clear days of fall. Oh, 
those matchless autumn days, when the 
vast plain is wrapt in ashimmering robe 
of mist; when the sun rises red as wine 
in cloudless skies each day, its splendor 
veiled by the thick smoky air! The whole 
scene and itsemotions come back to me 
as I write. 

IT am again amid the corn, with the 
soft and lonesome rustle of its leaves 
around me. I hear the imperial voice of 
the crane as he wheels in the very flam- 


HUSKIN’. 


GARLAND, 


ing door of the sun, far beyond the reach 
of eye; flights of noisy blackbirds stream 
past, and myriads of ground-birds band- 
ing together for the winter, rise around 
me like bees. 

The potatoes are dug, the teams have 
nearly finished ploughing the stubble 
ground; and weare beginning on the corn 
husking. The mornings are frosty, but 
the noons are warm anc the flies remorse- 
less on those poor horses who are yet 
ploughing, though these we are using 
as we husk are protected in a measure by 
the leaves of the corn. 

But the reader will ask for particulars 
of the husking; and rightly, for he can- 
not be expected to take much intelligent 
interest in the work until he knows more 
about it. The Iowa farmer does not cut 
his corn and haul it to the barn as in the 
East. With one or two hundred acres to 
harvest, it is impossible to do anything of 
the kind. He simply finishes his plough- 
ing and digs his potatoes, letting his corn 
ripen on the stalk. There it stands—a 
forest of tall stalks turning yellow: first 
at the tips of the leaves; next, the whole 
leaf grows sear and rustles; then the ear 
droops; the stalk itself becomes yellow at 
the top: but even when the tide of green 
is sunk below the ear, this is not yet 
hard enough to ‘‘erib.” Finally when it 
no longer feels damp or ‘‘creaks” if 
wrung, the corn is ready to husk, and 
work begins, 

Perhaps September still lingers dur- 
ing this, and while part of the teams go 
on with the ploughing or the hired men 
are ‘changing works” for the threshing, 
‘“we boys” are set at work. Early inthe 
morning, [remember, we used to drive 
forth into the field. John, the youngest, 
had the privilege of driving thither, with 
the ‘‘sulky plow,” while Frank and I, 
each with a team, rattled into the corn, 
running a race when out of the sight of 
father. 

We each had a large wagon drawn by 
two horses. The box on the wagon was 
capable of holding fifty bushels of husked 
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ears, and was two or three feet higher 
on the * off-side.” whieh was called the 
‘*banger-board,” and served to keep the 
corn from flying over, as we threw it. 
Each of us took two rows beside the 
wagon, and on the “nigh” side; which 
brought the right hand to the box and 
pernutted throwing the ear on it while 
reaching for the next one with the left 
hand—a great advantage where one husks 
much. The horses all the time traveled 
the rows of corn, astride the last husked 
row. I precede, for Frank being the better 
husker, is able to push me across the 
field. 

We must fill our boxes before dinner, 
and with a whoop we attack the ears and 
thump! thump! thump! they fall into 
the empty box. The horses are old sta 
gers and know how to stop and start 
Without orders, the reins being tied to 
the side of the wagon. And did n't they 
enjoy those days? They could eat all the 
time; the stalks were yet juicy, and the 
ears in easy reach. They always got fat 
during the fall, and we did not scruple 
to run races to and from the field, shout- 
ing like demons and applying a corn- 
stalk to the glossy hides of our animals. 

The Eastern reader will at once see that 
we couldn't “go fool’ around with no 
eorn-knife, nor husk no corn in the 
We had to ** git out in the morn- 
in’ an’ hump ourselves every day fr two 
munee.” Indeed there were men who 


husked corn all winter long, but they 


shock.” 


were considered ** shiftless ” fellows. 

So, day after day, Frank and I used 
to husk corn, while John ran the riding 
plough and father did the chores and 
bossed. John was accustomed to say 
that it was *‘ darn easy to boss, but ‘taint 
so much fun t’ set on this ol plough every 
day.” But we said that he had no cause 
to howl, for the reason that he carried 
an umbrella to keep the sun off, and made 
frequent trips to the melon-patch—in fact 
the little tool-box on his plough was 
seldom without a fragrant canteleup or 
juicy ‘* peerless.” And as a matter of 
strict fact we did not fail to have a like 
provision against getting too dry. 

But alas! This is only the bright side 
of the story. The marvelous days passed. 
The blackbirds went south. The ducks 
and geese began to sail in on the cooler 
winds. The mornings grew frostier and 
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the sun rose later, causing us many a 
time to arrive in the field before his 
vast red disk rose above the wide hori- 
zon. The leaves of the corn, ceaselessly 
whipped by the powerful, sounding, 
ed 


cS 


southern wind, began to look rag: 


1] 





and drop to the ground. The st: 
heavy with their burden of ears, also 
bent, and in some cases fell prone to 
the earth, thus increasing the number 
of the ‘down ears.” 

Our hands became chapped and sore, 
and the frosty air made covering for 
them a necessity. We therefore wore 
*husking gloves,” which are adorned 
with steel plates and hooks for tearing 
the husks off the ear. To husk eighty 
or a hundred bushels of corn each day, 
one must make every movement count. 
The wrists get tired; the fingers, worn 
to the quick at their tips, required 
‘cots.” As the fall went on, the 
gloves wore out at the fingers, and, 
being wet through in the days when 
it rained or when the frost was thick, 
they dried hard as boards and cracked. 

Oh, those days! Long before the cold, 
gray dawn had lighted the room, father’s 
voice rang sternly out: ‘* Hello-o-o0, boys! 
Roll out! Daylight down the erick!” 
Then stiff and sore we scrambled out of 
bed, and, seated on the edge, rubbed our 
sleepy eves and yawned ourselves awake. 

The roosters were crowing, the cattle 
stirring around the barn and the yard. 
The air was still as death, and _ the 
smoke from the fire went straight up in 
to it. The frost lay white as silver on the 
From all the farms around 
came the sounds of the morning; the 


crisp grass. 
ecurry-comb in the hands of ‘ Cajer” 
could be heard banging against the side 
of the barn as he knocked the dirt and 
dandruff out. 

And oh! those dawns! when the morn- 
ing psaln of the threshing-machine be 
gan its low, musical bass note, and the 
ringing call of the bell-metal pinion, 
and the ceaseless cackling of the barn 
yard fowls made harmony with it. And 
then a half-hour later, after washing 
briskly at the barn, with what appetites 
we sat down to our sausages and buck 
wheat flap-jacks, I leave the reader to 
judge. To this day, when the smell of 
fresh pork or sausage comes to me it 


brings up those scenes. I hear the cook 
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down below, and the pleasant ** sizz-sizz 
sizz-sizzle” of the meat in the pan; I see 
again the long knife as it glides under 
the immense disks, the deft turn of the 
wrist, and the flap-jack with its browned 
side uppermost, coming down with a 


slap. 
We sat down to those cakes with a 
relish born of certainty. ‘‘ You won't 


get anything more till noon, boys; so 
fill up!’ We flopped the brown, steam- 
ing disks on our plates two at a time, 
poured some of the delicious fat (filled 
with the juice of the sausage) over them, 
laid them together, poured syrup made 
of sugar over all, and downed them with 
satisfaction. This wasour only ‘course ;” 
in fact we had never heard of a din- 
ner with courses. Coffee and doughnuts 
finished the meal. Then, ho! for the 
field, though it was not yet fairly light. 
By this time of the month the ground 
was frozen and ploughing impossible, 
so that all hands were at the huskine. 
October was wearing away, the winds 
were cold, and flurries of snow to be 
expected. 

The ‘‘down ears” were likely to be 
covered with snow by the first of No- 
vember, and the ‘‘ boss” was anxious to 
get as much done as possible before 
that came. How hard it was for us 
boys to get limbered up those frosty 
mornings, when the keen wind searched 
us through and through, and when our 
gloves were stiff and our hands cracked 
and sore! The frost soon made not only 
our gloves wet, but also our knees and 
arms, while the frozen earth, softened 
at noon, stuck to the feet, till great 
masses of mud and leaves had to be 
wearily dragged along. 

We kept three teams at work now, 
Frank and the hired man each having 
one, while little John, father and I drove 
the third. I had two rows on the nigh 
side and father two on the off side, and 
little John ‘‘ brought up the down row” 
—that is, the row over which the wagon 
was obliged to pass. John groaned often 
and shed some tears when the morning 
was cold or wet. Poor little man! It 
was hard. He could barely keep up the 
down row by strenuous exertion any- 
how, and when the cold, the frost and the 
mud conspired against him, it was hard 
indeed. 
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And then came days later on, when 
gray, jagged masses of cloud swept down 
on the powerful northern wind, when 
there was a lonesome eerie sound amid 
the corn rows, and the eranes, ho longer 
soaring in @ Warm, sensuous air, drove 
straight into the south, sprawling, low- 
hung on the wind, or lost to sight above 
the flying clouds. 

The ducks in myriads now streamed 
along the sky, stopping upon the wheat- 
stubble to feed, warily rising and falling 
before alighting. Some geese also stopped, 
but most of them went sweeping by on 
the tearing wind, their bodies aslant and 
necks stretched out, as though trying 
to go yet faster to the warm bayous 
of a glittering tropic sea. We boys 
used to long to go with them, and leave 
the cold and hardship which they looked 
down upon. 

But the cheery voice of father or the 
taunts of an older brother and the hired 
man about a momentary stiffness in the 
tired wrists, would start us tearfully at 
work again. The only thing which sus- 
tained us on such days was the anticipa- 
tion of the warm fire and hot dinner at 
noon. At the end of those almost inter- 
minable rows was an hour's rest and din- 
ner; and so we struggled on, not daring 
to look farther ahead than just that goal. 

As I write, I have in mind one Thanks- 
giving Day. <A cold, bitter day it was. 
The snow and sleet fell, at intervals rat- 
tling in among the stalks with a mourn- 
ful howl and a rustling sound almost 
as drear as the voice of the wind. The 
clouds seemed to leap across the dull, 
gray sky, torn and ragged, and rolling 
and spreading like the action of a tem- 
pest. The ground was frozen hard as 
iron, and the wagon rumbled and celat- 
tered over the lumps and furrows. All 
the down ears were sealed up with ice 
and lumps of frozen earth; and the 
stalks, ice-armored on the north side, 
creaked dismally as the stern blast bent 
them. 

There was no holiday for us. Snow 
Was imminent, and the corn must be 
husked. So there we were, with great 
ragged coats belted around us, our sore 
thumbs well covered with ‘*eots” which 
mother had made for us, our feet muffled 
in extra socks, and boots covered with 
fleece-lined over-shoes—and vet the cold 
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found us! The heat of our hands melted 
the ice we touched, wetting our gloves 
or mittens through to the The 
wind cut its way to our breasts under 


skin. 


the lapels of our coats; and stamp and 


swing our feet as we might, the toes 
would get numb. 

Oh! how we longed for the dinner- 
hour that day! For, though we had 


no holiday, we were to have turkey. 
It did see that box held 
a thousand bushels if one! And the 
hired man took a malicious delight in 
taunting us with lacking grit. But the 
hour came at last, and when we reached 
the end of the we for the 
house like We otf 
our coats two or three feet deep, flung 
our wet mittens under the stove, washed 
our chapped and chafed chins in a dish 
of warm water, and then curled up by the 
stove, resisting all etforts to get us away 
till the turkey the table. 
Then we went for that noble bird, with- 
out ceremony and without merey. We 
ate until father said we ‘* must ’a be’n 
holler clear to the heels.” We let out 
another reef in our pantaloons, and an- 
swered him by 
O, steaming turkey! 


m as though 


row *seud ” 


rabbits. *vanked ” 


Was set on 


asking for another leg. 
O, roaring fire ! 
The wind lost its terrors as we sat beside 
these inestimable comforts. 

But this 
picture also, which the realist cannot 
leave The turkey and the fire 
served to show us how very eold we had 


there was another side to 


out, 
been. <A fit of shivering came on which 
the stove could not quell. Our fingers 
swelled t: ‘e their natural size and 
their and more 
painful, and our backs grew stiff as 


» twie 


worn tips grew more 
though we were ninety. Our boots, which 
we had incautiously pulled off to warm 
our feet, we could not pull on again. 
We wept and shivered and swore we 
would not go out: but it was of no use, 
the corn must be finished that day. If 
we all worked (with the help of a neigh- 
bor) we could finish the last of the hun- 
dred-acre field. Father, a inci- 
sive man, allowed no demurrers, and so 


stern, 


flour in the heels together with soap; 
softened up the mittens; belted on our 
several old coats, the collars of which 
sawed our chins unmercifully; tumbled 
ourselves at last into the wagon which 


we struggled into our boots by means of 
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the men had unloaded, and away we 
went against the piercing wind. The 


God of Gold keep me from another such 
experience! is my prayer. 

O, that wind! Its wild, stormful moan 
is in my now as I write. I 
feel the snow dash against my 
feel the tingling of my fingers and the 
rasping of my coat around my blue, 
chafed neck. 


ear 
cheel : 


But the men whoop me 
rily, and father cheers us by shouting, 
‘The lastday, boys. Only twenty rows 
And we struggled on, counting 
the rows and watching the golden and 
orange heaps of corn rising slowly in 
the box. 

Chubby little John scrambles along 


more!” 


on the down row, the tears on his 
cheeks; getting too far behind at times 


then father goes 
The men yell 
Rover dashes 


to throw into the box 
back and helps hin on. 
to keep their courage up. 
here and there after rabbits. The horses 
shiver under their blankets, and need 
eareful watching. Meanwhile the wind 
roars through the field, carrying with it 
showers of feathery snow, shreds of the 
corn-leaves, the dried silk and the tender 
white husks. 

Slowly the night falls, and the field 


is not done. It grows dark—we are on 
our last row, but the end is not yet 
reached. John has developed a sort of 


desperate energy and keeps up to the 
end-board, which he beats at times with 
to let i 
shouts 


know he is 
him 


an ear of corn 
there. Father 
leave any ears—an insinuation which he 
repels, but [ suspect he leaves a good 
It is now so dark that the lamps 
are lighted in a neighbor’s house, and 
the snow is falling fast. We are racing 
for the end, Frank leading the lot. J] 
am on the outside, and one of my rows 
runs out. 


us 
at 


not to 


many. 


L vo back to help John, and 
we push on hard after the other teams, 
John ‘plays it” on father by going up 
and helping him; father not seeing me 
help John. 

All at once an ear-splitting yell an- 
nounces that Frank has reached the end. 
The rest echo it, and we all press on 
‘*Cajer” lets off a howl as he comes out, 
which would raise the hair of a timid 
man—and then in the snow and dark- 
ness we all yell ** Hooray!” 

The corn is husked! 
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Then came the race home in the dark 
und the attack on the steaming supper in 
the kitchen, whence the warm, red light 
streamed through the falling snow as 
we drove up. How the men joked and 
roared with laughter as we all sat around 
the table and exhibited our ferocious 
appetites as marvelously as though no 
turkey had disappeared down our throats 
at noon, 

After the supper, little John and I 
flatly rebelled. We wouldn't stir from 
the fire, come what would. John, I re- 
member, said he was going to get warm 
if it took all night. Therefore, he put a 
stick of wood in the oven to keep his 
heels off the hot iron, and settled down 
with an air like that of Roderick Dhu, 
(or was it the Saxon?)— 


Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I 


I sat on the other side of the stove in 
a similar manner; and oh! didn’t we 
smile to hear the sound of the men 
cribbing the corn, out in the snow. 
‘**Let ’m go it,” said John, venomously ; 
‘they e’n stand it.” 

Sometimes now, when I sit at my 
desk in the city, a man in the street 
will shovel coal into a spout to some- 
body's cellar; and instantly I am _ back 
beside that stove, listening to the ring- 
ing sound which the corn makes as it 
leaves the scoop: first a little rumble 
and rattle—that is the shovel being 
pushed along the box under the corn— 
next, that ringing scrape, as the hard 
ears leave the steel; then the faint crash 
of the corn as it strikes in the crib and 
slides down into position. 

Or, Iam out there, holding the lantern 
while father shovels and picks out seed- 
corn; my teeth chattering with the chill 
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air, while my brain is trying to figure 
out the number of scoopfuls remaining 
in the box. Curious, what a value all 
of those things have to me now! It 
would seem as if I had never suffered 
then; that there was only enjoyment. 
This is the work of that master of all art 
and poetry, Time, that has mellowed 
and softened those experiences. He has 
taken the sting out of the wind, the wet 
out of the poor ragged mittens, and the 
stiffness out of the bones. 


And all night long we lie in sleep 
Too sweet to sigh in or to dream, 
Not caring how the wild winds sweep 

Or snow-clouds through the darkness 

stream 

Above the trees that moan and ery, 
And clutch with naked hands the sky. 

Beneath our checkered counterpane 
We sleep the soundlier for the storm; 
Its wrath is only lullaby, 

A far-off, dim and vast refrain. 


AsI think of the exquisite delight of 
cuddling down in the bed that Thanks- 
giving night I cannot keep that verse of 
Whitcomb Riley out of my head: 

So tired you can't lay flat enough 
And sort 0° wish that you could spread 
Out like molasses on the bed, 

And jest drip off the aidges in 

The dreams that never come ag’in. 

And then in the morning to sleep on, 
regardless of the call of father; sleep on 
till just in time to take a hand in the 
attack on the flap-doodles again. Out- 
side, the day was like a Sabbath, still and 
bright. The snow lay white on every- 
thing; but the corn was husked, so what 
did we care. After breakfast we put on 
our best clothes and started to school, 
without waiting for our fingers to get 
well; proclaiming to all we met that it 
was too late in the fall to husk corn. 
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JACK BURNS, 


BY LILLIE DEV 


HE was only Jack Burns, the village 
blacksmith, and she was Miss Maud 
Maitland, the daughter of a millionaire. 
But he was young, and she was beauti- 
ful, and for all the wide distance that 
fate had placed between them, he loved 
her. Foolish, absurd, mad his passion 
might be, but he said to himself that 
this was a free country and a republic, 
where all people were equal; and hope 
whispered faint, far-off possibilities of 
a realization of the dream. 

Nearly every day she came into the 
village on some business or because her 
path lay that way; possibly because she 
loved the excitement and admiration 
that her presence always caused, for 
Maud was a belle and a coquette as well 
as a beauty. Sometimes she drove her 
basket-wagon, but oftener she was on 
horseback, an erect, graceful figure, sit- 
ting her well-bred mare fearlessly. 

At first, as she galloped past with her 
groom at her heels, Jack only stared at 
her—as all the village stared at her, 
from curiosity. But one day when it 
was warm and she was walking her 
horse, she glanced into the blacksmith 
shop and saw Jack drop his hammer 
and come quickly to the door as he 
caught sight of her. 


She knew that he had come to look at 
her, and she looked at him. 


He was broad-shouldered, well-built, 
with intense black eves and strong white 
teeth, that flashed a little now as his lips 
parted in an unconscious smile of pleas- 
ure. Maud’s brilliant regard met his 
eager gaze with a deliberate half-second 
of lingering. Onlya glance! <An affair 
of an instant, but in that instant they 
were woman and man, with no distance 
of rank between them. Only two young 
creatures, each vividly conscious of the 
other's personality. Then a deeper color 
flushed Maud’s cheek; she touched her 
horse lightly with the whip, and rode 
briskly away. 

She never turned her head, but Jack 
watched her till she was out of sight, 
going into the street to hold the last 
glimpse of her retreating figure. 
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After that it grew to be the passion of 
his life to watch for her, and the days 
she did not pass were black and_ lost 
days to him. Perhaps it was worse 
even than not to see her, when she rode 
by with some young man in attendance, 
and this happened very often, though 
Jack rejoiced to see that it was not the 
same young man, but now one and now 
another who accompanied her. There 
was no favorite companion, apparently, 
but the lady’s caprice wandered among a 
score of admirers. 

He watched and longed for another 
look, but there was never a second like 
that first. Maud often glanced toward 
him; he had a consciousness that she 
always knew he was watching her, but 
she would not allow her eyes to meet 
his again. 

Of course, as in every village, the 
blacksmith’s shop was a lounging-place 
for gossipers. Its wide doors were al 
ways open, the cheerful glow of the 
forge within shone ipvitingly in the 
vloom of the early spring evenings; for 
it was only May when Maud came back 
from Europe and Jack first began to see 
her. He often worked for awhile at 
night; he was an expert at his trade, 
and orders came to him for any odd or 
curious iron-work that the caprice of the 
wealthy residents in the neighborhood 
suggested. He knew he was doing well, 
he was confident that he should succeed 
as a blacksmith. But that was so poor 
a success, after all! There must be 
something accomplished far beyond this 
to bridge the gulf between him and 
Maud. 

He was in his shop one evening, fin- 
ishing the job of repairing a hay-rake, 
when there was a stumbling step at the 
door, and a young man about his own 
age came in. As he advanced so that 
the light of the forge fell upon him, 
Jack saw that it was Harry Scott, an 
engineer on the railroad which ran 
through the village. He also saw that 
Scott was somewhat the worse for liquor. 

‘* Hello, Burns!” he said, in a voice 
that was thick of utterance. ‘‘ Thought 
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T'd find you at work. What a fellow 
you are for work, any way!” 

‘I’m pretty busy just now,” replied 
“But how is it youre not run- 
ning your train to-night?” 

‘*Did not dare, Jack,” replied Scott, 
with a solemn wink; ‘‘ knew I had too 
much whiskey aboard; got Brown to 
change off with me.” 

**What a fool you are, Scott,” ex- 
claimed Jack, impatiently. ‘‘ How can 
you drink when you know how danger- 
ous it is for you?” 

‘Know I’m a fool,” admitted Scott, 
without any anger. ** Wish I had more 
sense about it, but some of the boys got 
after me, and I could n't refuse.” Then 
with an effort, straightening himself, he 
added: 3ut I had sense enough not to 
run the train, Burns. I would n't risk 
anybody’s life with my muddled head.” 

“Right you were there, any way,” 
replied Jack. ‘But if you don’t look 
out, you'll be losing your place some 
fine day.” 

**T know it, Jack,” said Scott ruefully. 
‘Tell you what, Burns, wish I had you 
on the train with me; you're such a 
steady fellow!” 

Jack looked at his companion thought- 
fully, laying down. his hammer for a 
moment. ‘*Do you think [ should get 
on any faster in that line than here?” he 
asked, 

**Course you would,” replied Scott de- 
cidedly. ‘If you once learned how to 
run an engine youd go ahead fast. Per- 
haps you ‘d get to be a road-master after 
awhile, you ‘resuch a smart fellow; why 
they say more‘’n one of them rich rail- 
road kings began as engineers, ” 

Jack remained thoughtful for a few 
seconds longer; then he took up his ham- 
mer again, and as he made the sparks fly 
from the rake-tooth he was straightening 
inte shape, he said: 

A blacksmith may get ahead too. 
There was a wonderful man once who 
started at my tradeand got to be so wise 
that they called him the ‘learned black- 
smith; and there ’s a great preacher in 
New York now that worked at a forge 
just as I do, when he was my age.” 

But Seott’s words lingered in Jack’s 
mind. If he were ona railroad would 
it help to bring him any nearer to Maud? 
This was the dominant thought of his 
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life; rising with him in the morning, 
filling his waking hours; setting itself 
in a joyous song to the ringing music of 
his anvil, and weaving into his dreams 
a thousand rosy colors of love and hope. 

Everything belonging to her grew 
sacred in his eyes. Often at evening he 
would stroll by the gates of the park, 
within which stood her home. He could 
not venture inside those stately portals; 
the humble blacksmith had no right to 
call on her; but as he looked wistfully 
across the iron barrier of the gate, it 
seemed to him as if the path were differ- 
ent from all other paths, because her feet 
had trodden it, and every tree and blade 
of grass was transfiguted to a peculiar 
beauty because they were hers. 

Sometimes on Sunday he climbed to a 
distant hill from which her house was 
visible. As he looked afar off with yearn- 
ing eyes at the casket that held this 
jewel, the substantial mansion seemed 
fairly to glow and shine by the radiance 
diffused from her presence withir its 
walls. 

Occasionally he seemed to come nearer 
to her when her pretty mare Fanny was 
brought to him to be shod He per- 
formed this service tenderly and loving- 
ly, limwering over the work, because so 
he might retain beside him this creature 
that had so often felt her touch. He 
would lay his hand reverently on the 
glossy neck which he knew that Maud 
had caressed, and once when the groom 
had gone away on an errand, leaving him 
alone in the shop, in a paroxysm of love 
he kissed softly first the mare’s forehead, 
and then her flank, where Maud’s little 
foot had rested. 

The weeks of summer slipped by, one 
by one. Jack saw the season advance, 
with reluctance, every day 
brought nearer the time when Maud 
would go away, when she would leave 


because 


her country home for some gayer scenes 
elsewhere; and he did not dare to think 
what life would be if he could see her no 
more. 

There came an afternoon when it had 
been raining in the morning, but had 
cleared off, with a pleasant coolness in 
the air. Jack had watched the storm 
with apprehension; he knew that if it 
continued Maud would not ride out, and 
he had grown to measure every day and 
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all the hours of every day by the proba- 
bilities of seeing her. 

He glanced up joyously as the sun broke 
through the clouds and a ray of light 
came into the one window of his shop, 
which looked westward. <As the gleam 
struck across the black earth at his feet, 
he left his work and walked to the door 
to see if it was really clearing. 

Yes, the clouds were rolling away in 
great white masses; a pleasant breeze was 
swaying the boughs of the elm trees, on 
the grass the rain drops were shining like 
scattered opals, and the air was full of 
the cool scent of refreshed vegetation. 

While he was yet gazing at these signs 
of pleasant weather, Jack's heart sud- 
‘lenly leaped in his bosom, for under the 
trees, a little way off, Maud was riding to- 
wards him. This time she was certainly 
looking directly at him; she said some- 
thing to the groom behind her, and 
pointed with her riding-whip toward the 
shop; and then, while Jack still stood as 
one spell-bound, she rode to his side and 
paused. With a slight, graceful bend of 
the head, she said: 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Burns. Fanny 
has a loose shoe; will you be kind enough 
to look at it?” 

Certainly, Miss Maitland,” Jagk man- 
aged to answer; ** will you ride inside?” 

A sudden pallor and then a deep flush 
swept over his face as he spoke. Maud’s 
own color deepened as she met his eyes, 
and she must have noticed his emotion, 
for she looked away as she said: 

‘* Perhaps you had better see if any- 
thing is the matter first. It is this foot 
I am afraid of. Fanny has stumbled 
twice, though she is generally sure- 
footed.” 

Maud lightly touched with the point 
of her riding- whip the left fore - leg, 
and Jack stepped forward and lifted the 
mare's foot. Ashe did so it brought him 
so near Maud that a fold of her riding 
skirt touched his shoulder, and he even 
felt the soft warmth of her body. A 
wave of intoxicating emotion swept over 
him. He was glad that his head was 
bent down, and that he could fumble for 
amoment with the shoe, so as to have 
time to recover himself. 

‘*There is a nail out,” he said, as he 
dropped the foot and straightened him- 
self. This time his eyes were full of 
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audacious emotion, and Maud met it 
with the shield of a smile. 

‘**Then I was right,” she said; ‘*I told 
Robert something must be the inatter. 
Will it take long for you to repair it ?” 

‘*Only a moment,” replied Jack. He 
had smiled responsively, and was look 
ing at his very best. His dark blue 
flannel shirt showed to advantage his 
well-knit figure and broad chest ; the 
sleeves rolled up, displaved his strong, 
muscular arms, which hada rugged sym 
metry of outline. His face aglow with 
tempestuous delight, was lit up by his 
dark, eloquent eyes and the white teeth 
which gleamed in his adoring smile. 

Maud, coquette to her finger tips, a 
woman to whom conquest was easy, and 
vet who had never enough of admira 
tion, found a certain agreeable homage 
even in this humble rustic’s evident 
adoration. 

*T will get down while you mend the 
shoe,” she said. 

Jack stepped forward. He even had 
the boldness to hold out his hand, but 
Maud drew back coldly, and summoned 
the groom. 

** Robert will help me,” she said, and 
Jack looked on, dumply jealous of even 
this square-built, freckle-faced English 
groom who for a second held in his 
gloved hand the dainty gauntlet of his 
mistress, 

As she sprang lightly to the ground, 
Maud said to the man: ‘‘ You may go 
to the Post Office now, Robert; I will 
wait here until your return. Mr. Burns 
will have finished by that time,” with 
an enchanting smile to Jack. 

The groom rode away ; Jack was alone 
with this woman, whom he adored as 
the devotee adores a saint, and it seemed 
to him as if the wildest of all his visions 
might some day have a realization. As 
Diana deigned to look upon Endymion, 
who was only a shepherd boy; as Ti- 
tania left her fairy kingdom for the love 
of True Thomas, who had only his 
honest heart to give her, so this radiant 
maiden might step from her sphere of 
luxury and wealth because she read in 
his faithful eyes a love larger and grande! 
than any other man could ever give her. 

Despite such swift fancies, however, 
Jack had sufficient self-control to show 
outwardly only respectful deference, 
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**T will bring a chair for you here by 
the door,” he said; ‘you will not care 
to come inside.” 

‘Oh, but I do, though,” replied Maud ; 
“Thave often wanted to go into your 
shop and see what it looks like. When 
[ ride by, the glow of the fire in the 
blackness has quite a fascinating effect; 
besides, the wind is a little cool, and I 
am warm with riding; I think I will be 
better Inside.” 

So Jack led the mare in, and while he 
mended the shoe Maud moved curious- 
ly about the dim old shop. The rusty 
wheels and broken plow-shares that were 
piled in a corner, the bits of chains that 
strewed the ground; part of a mowing- 
machine that looked a curious misshapen 
monster—all these things seemed to pos- 
sess a quaint interest for her. As Jack 
bent over his task he furtively watched her 
stepping cautiously about, with her long 
habit flung gracefully over one arm, 
and drawn so tightly about her that all 
her lovely form was plainly outlined, 
and he could even catch a glimpse of 
a small booted foot. 

Then, when in a moment he paused, 
and she knew that he had finished the 
shoe, she came and stood beside him to 
look at the work, 

‘*Ts it all done ?” she asked. 

‘** Yes, Miss,” and Jack quietly smoothed 
the side of the mare’s arching neck. 

‘“What a curious place this is!” said 
Maud, glancing about. 

‘*The shop is quite old,” said Jack; 
‘‘my father worked here before me.” 

The red glow of the forge sent a warm 
light over Maud’s beautiful face, deep- 
ening the soft tints of her delicate skin. 
Behind her, the amber sunshine fell on 
the rich auburn of her hair, and turned 
it to burnished yellow, while every 
twining curl that had escaped from its 
confinement gleamed like a separate coil 
of gold, Her deep, hazel eyes shone 
with a gentle, intense lustre. As Jack 
looked at her he was sure that she was 
the fairest creature that God had ever 
made, 

‘* Are you contented here ?” she asked 
in a tone of kind interest. 

‘*Not entirely,” replied Jack; ‘I long 
and hope to be something better than 
this some day. I know, as does every 
American, how men in this country 
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have risen, and sometimes I have my 
dreams.” 

He could not, for his very soul, help 
the ardent significance that shone in his 
eyes and trembled in his tone. Maud 
turned away abruptly. 

‘Robert should be here by this time, 
she said, going toward the door. The 
groom was waiting outside, and at his 
mistress’s summons he led the mare te 
the block, and with a light spring Maud 
seated herself in the saddle. 

All this time Jack stood in the door 
looking on helplessly, with a passion of 
regret that was almost despair painted 
on his face. Maud did not seem to 
notice him, but after the groom had 
gone to his own horse, while arranging 
her skirts she dropped her riding whip. 
Jack sprang forward to pick it up, and 
as she took it, for one brief second his 
hand touched hers, and again she smiled 
on him, and again her beautiful eyes 
met his, 

‘*Thank you very much, Mr. Burns,” 
she said with her pretty, high-bred bow. 
**Good afternoon.” 

A few moments and she was out of 
sight, and Jack walked back into the 
shop. His first thought was one of 
thankfulness that she had said nothing 
of paying him. He had a standing ac- 
count with her father, but he resolved 
that this job should never be entered on 
his book. 

After that day, Jack’s shop was a 
haunted place to him. Maud’s image 
seemed always to be lurking in its shad- 
ows, or dancing in its sunshine. Every 
object in .. that she had looked at had a 
special interest, every place where she 
had stepped was sacred. 

One day, in going to an obscure cor- 
ner for a bit of iron he discovered in the 
dust on the ground, a tiny foot-print. 
Small, slender, with a sharply defined 
heel, he felt sure it was Maud’s, and fell 
into an eestasy of delight over it. Liter- 
ally he ‘-worshipped the ground she 
walked on.” He put up a barrier of old 
iron about the sacred spot, and when, a 
week later, an idle boy, shambling about 
the shop, pulled away the barrier and 
obliterated the mark with his clumsy 
feet, Jack flew at him and hustled him 
out with such wrath as utterly dismayed 
the unwitting iconoclast. 


” 
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The days slipped by ; the locusts be- 
gan to sing with long, shrill 


golden-rod showed its yellow 


cries; a 


blooms 


here and there. It was August, and 
Maud was gone away. For some time 
after the shoeing of the mare, Maud, 


when she passed the shop, Gave Jack a 
little, friendly bow, and thus tilled his 
life with blissful hope. But he saw her 
less and less often instead of riding 
out every day, it was only after intervals 
of weary watching that he caught sight 
of the divinity he adored, and then, when 
an unusually time had 

without his seeing her, Jack learned from 


the village gossip that she had gone to 


long elapsed 


x 


spend a month at Sea Cove, a watering 
place on the shore, fifty miles away. 
While Jack still 
seeing her, he used often to faney what 
it would be to have Maud gone, with 
never a hope of 


had the delight of 


looking on her lovely 
face to brigliten lus life ; but terrible as 
the loss had appeared in anticipation, it 
was nothing, compared to the reality. 
When he woke in the morning it seemed 
to rise 
weary day with no fair vision to brighten 


of no use to confront another 
it; the leaden hours dragged on darkly, 
for all the sunimer sunshine; the tardy 
night brought only a wretched dream- 
haunted sleep. 

In vain he tried to steady himself and 
find an interest in He could 
with the old energy ; he 


found himself going listlessly about |iis 


hi } 
HS WOrk. 


not pursue it 


tasks; the pain in his heart was an actual 
physical anguish. 

At last, his hungry craving to see her 
again grew so strong that he began to 
plan all sorts of 
Sea Cove. 


wild expeditions to 
To think of her there, sur- 
rounded, as he pictured her, by devoted 
him. He 
0 hope that she would 
her, but it 
almost seemed to him as if he should die 


if he di l not see 


fairly maddened 


adimirers, 


had, of course, 





even speak to him if he met 


her again. 





He was in this mood one night, sit- 
ting in the door of his shop, not work 
ing, now, as he formerly did, but lost in 
a reverie of desponding passion, when 
Harry Scott came up the street. 

‘Hello, Burns !” he called out. ‘How 
are you? Why, vou’re not 
for a wonder !° 


nearer. 


working, 


he added as he drew 
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The fire in the forge had died away to 
a dull glow, the hammer lay idly across 
the anvil against which a broken tire 
The moon was shining broadly, 
and by this light Seott looked more 
closely at his companion, who gave him 
a short, abstracted greeting. 

“What ’s the matter with 
Burns 7” he said. “‘Seems to me you 
look rather down.” 

‘Oh, nothing,” replied Jack, rousing 
himself with an effort, ‘‘ I’m all right 

* You don't look so, anyway,” per 
sisted Scott. ‘'I think a change would 
do you good, and I’ve come to offer you 


rested. 


you, 


one,” 

‘What is it 7° asked Jack, languidly. 

* You know what I said awhile back, 
about your running on the road with 
me. Well, I’ve got a chance for you. 
I’ve been transferred and I want a fire 
man. Of course you'd have to begin 
that way ; you could n't run an engine 
first off, but youll soon Jearn, and I’) 
tell you what,” he added confidentially, 
‘T want a man alongside of me that I 
ean trust, if IT sheuld be a little off at 
any time, vou know.” 

‘IT dont think I ean go,” replied 
Jack. ‘Thank you all the same, Scott.” 

“Oh, come now; brace up, old man, 
and have some style about you !” said 
Scott impatiently. ‘It'll do you a lot 
of good to come with me; this is an 
awfully stylish road I run on—by the 
way, it is a branch that 
Cove.” 

‘Sea Cove !” eried Jack, starting to 
sudden Or 
Scott, you're a brick ! 


goes to Sea 


his feet in excitement. 
course L‘ll go! 
[ ‘ll go to-morrow.” 

“Well!” 
in astonishment, ‘I 


said Scott, gazing at Jack 
such a 
I‘m glad to 


never saw 
fellow as you are, Burns ! 
get vou, any way.” 

Jack controlled himself in a moment, 
though the joyful anticipation tingled 
through all his veins, and gave a sudden 
warm glow to his heart. He proceeded 
to discuss calmly with Scott the prepa 
rations necessary for his new employ 
the time when he must go, his 
wages, and all other details 

In another had left his 
shop in the care of an apprentice, and 
fireman on the Sea 
Cove road. His presence was of immedi 


ment 
week Jack 


Was running as a 
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ate benefit to Scott. The engineer was 
very careless in his habits, and Jack 
prevented several troublesome mistakes. 
Scott had never taken any pride in the 
appearance of the engine. Jack soon 
made No. 11 the tidiest machine on the 
road: all the brass-work shining, and 
every part of the mechanism scrupulously 
clean. He had been always neat in his 
personal habits; even when working In 
the blacksmith’s shop he had contrived 
to keep himself tidy, and now he soon 
had the reputation of being the ** daisy 
fireman ” of the road. 

Before he bad been many days at 
his new labors, he saw Maud. She was 
driving in a carriage with friends along 
a road that ran for a short distance par- 
allel to the track; and as his train flew 
by, he had for a few brief moments the 
delight of satisfying his eves onee again 
with looking at her. After that, from 
time to time, he caught @limpses of her 
at the station, where she came to meet 
friends or to bid them good-bye. She 
was nearly always attended by some ad- 
mirer, of whom he was bitterly jealous; 
but as she stood on the platform, he had 
an opportunity to see her to better ad- 
vantage than ever before. She was 
often without her hat, and in the deli 
eate summer fabrics she wore she seemed 
more exquisitely lovely than in her 
heavy viding habit. Once she sat alone, 
waiting on a bench but a few feet from 
his engine, and for some moments Jack 
had the passionate joy of gazing undis 
turbed on her loveliness—looking at the 
pure coloring of the beautiful face, at 
the dead gold of her hair, at the soft 
folds of the white dress that clothed her 
rounded form. He could see the shapely 
outlines of her arms through the em- 
broidered sleeves, the snowy whiteness 
of her throat between the parted laces. 
How divinely fair she was in every de- 
As the 
signal was given for the engine to pull 
out, and Jack turned to shovel coal, he 
felt with a despairing pang what a hope- 
less contrast there was between his lot 
and hers. Of course she never saw him; 


tail of her figure and her dress! 


what high-bred young lady ever glanced 
at the fireman on an engine? 

One afternoon, when they were wait- 
ing at Sea Cove between the morning 
and evening trips, word came over the 
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wire that No. 11 was to run ** wild-eat ” 
up the track to take the superintendent 
to the aid of a wrecked freight train. 
On reaching the scene of the disaster, 
they found that not much damage was 
done; but in order to be sure that the 
wreck was cleared properly, the super- 
intendent decided to wait for the up 
train, sending No, 11 back to Sea Cove 
to be in time for the evening trip. 

The return journey was accomplished 
smoothly until a wood was reached that 
stretched for some distance back of the 
village. A earriage-drive intersected 
this, crossing the railroad at several 
points. Jack suggested to Seott that 
they had better run very slowly and 
sound the whistle frequentiv, as no 
train was now due and persons might be 
driving out. Jack had noticed, with 
considerable annoyance, that Scott (who 
had been in a bar-room when the dis- 
patch came) was a good deal under the 
influence of his potations. However, 
as the engineer had always a great re 
spect for Jack's suggestions, he com 
plied with them now, and the engine 
was thus running on slowly when, to 
his delight and surprise, Jack . beheld 
Maud standing on a woodland path close 
to the track, She wore a dark blue walk- 
ing suit, and seemed to be looking about 
her with a puzzled expression, 

*Seott!” eried Jack, in great excite 
ment, ‘there is Miss Maitland! Let us 
stop and see if she wants anything.” 

Scott readily consented, and the en 
gine came to a halt just beside the young 
lady. She looked up in evident sur- 
prise, and recognized Jack at once, He 
pulled off his cap as he stepped to the 
door of the eab, and said: 

“You will excuse us, Miss Maitland. 
We stopped because we thought you 
might need something.” 

‘IT think I have lost my way,” re 
plied Maud, with her quick, sweet smile; 
‘that is, of course I know that Sea 
Cove is in that direction,” pointing with 
her parasol, ** but I fancy [have walked 
farther than I at first intended, and T do 
not know exactly which will be the short 
est way home. I was thinking of taking 
the track when I heard the whistle.” 

A sudden thought came into Jack’s 
head, and filled him with delight as he 
jumped down. beside her 
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** Let us take you back on the engine,” 
he said. 
Cove, and we are going to run right 
down.” 

Maud hesitated a moment, and then 
said, with a gay littie laugh: 

‘IT think I will. Iam realiy quite 
tired. I thought I should like a stroll, 
but I do not faney walking those five 
miles. It will be quite a new experience 
to ride on an engine. 
wanted to try it.” 

Jack helped her up into the eab, proud 
as any duke who ever received a queen 
at his palace. 
derfully neat, considering its close viein- 
ity to coal and ashes. 
engine shone in all its polished knobs, 
the floor was swept clean, the bench 
that Jack offered her for 2 seat was care- 
fully brushed. 

But Maud wouid not sit down; she 


*Itis all of tive miles to Sea 


I have always 


The tiny house was won- 


The brass of the 


preferred to look out toward the front, 
and experience, in all its excitement, the 
novel pleasure of the trip. 
‘** Shall I let her out 
to Jack. He dimly guessed a little of 
Jack's secret, and this phrase did not re- 
fer to Miss Maitland, but to the engine. 
Jack nodded, and they sped away 


whispered Scott 


down the road smoothly and swiftly. 
The wind rushed by them tossing the 
curls away from Maud’s face, and the 
trees in the wood seemed to chase each 
other backward along the track. 

“Oh! this is delightful,” cried Maud. 
‘But, Mr. Burns, how came you here ?” 

‘Lam learnine to be an engineer,” 
replied Jack. ‘*I think I shall get on 
faster here than I ever should at the old 
shop.” 

His earnest eyes regarded her in ab- 
In the narrow limits of 
the cab they were close side by side. He 


sorbed delight. 


perceived the fragrance of her dress; a 
stray tress brushed against his cheek; 
he forgot the ditference of rank between 
them; he forgot his sorrows, the past, 
the future, everything but that the 
woman he worshiped was beside him. 
Scott busied himself about the engine; 
their rate of speed increased—too much, 
Jack thought; they were hurrying over 
the short miles too quickly; the brief 
dream of heaven would be over too soon. 
But Maud seemed to enjoy the rapid 
motion so much; her eyes sparkled, the 
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quick color glowed in her cheeks, a little 
ripple of laughter testified to her pleas- 
ure; he could do nothing but wateh her 
with charmed eaze. 

Presently Sea Cove was in sight; they 
were approaching a siding where some 
Jack never heeded 
this until there was a slight jar, and 
looking up, he saw in utter consterna- 
tion that instead of continuing on the 
main track, the engine had run on to 


freight cars stood. 


the siding where, motionless and within 
a stone’s throw, stood a lone line of 
trucks. 

Scott had instantly seized the revers- 
ing lever of the engine. With a face 
blanched with ‘Good God! 
3urns!” he eried, ‘I forgot the switch. 
Jump, jump, for your life!” 

Even as he spoke he swung himself 
down, and, leaping away from the cab, 
stumbled to the ground in safety. 

All this had occupied perhaps a second 
of time. Another second was the span of 
life to those who remained. They were 
rushing headlong on to the inert mass 
before them. Jack knew that there was 
but one thing todo. With his dark eyes 
aglow with sudden resolution, and his 
face white with the approaching death, 
he said hoarsely : 

‘You must trust yourself to me; it is 
your only hope.” 

Maud, pale to the lips, was only a 
helpless woman now; for the moment 


terror, 


their positions were reversed, and Jack 
was the superior. There was no time 
for words, scarcely for an appealing 
glance. He grasped her in his strong 
arms, even at that supreme moment 
thrilling with a wild throb of delight 
as he felt the warm contact of her 
round young body, and caught her pant- 
ing breath on his lips. Then he stepped 
backwards to the door of the cab, and, 
without turning, sprang out. It was 
the only way to save her, and he knew 
it. They fell together on the gravel and 
stones, beside the road, at the very in- 
stant when the engine hurled itself into 
the empty cars and crashed into wild 
wreck, 

Maud was so absolutely unhurt that, 
as Jack’s arms released her and she 
sprang up, she shook the dust from her 
dress and turned to her preserver with a 
smile. 
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Jack did not move; he lay on his 
back on the bank, his fine athletic figure 
limp and nerveless, an awful pallor fast 
settling over his face. 

With a cry of distress Maud knelt on 
the ground beside him. 

“Oh, Mr. Burns! Oh, what is the 
matter? How are you hurt ?” 

He looked up at her helplessly, and 
then, though a spasm of pain convulsed 
his mouth, he faintly essayed to smile. 

‘‘Tt was the only way,” he said; “‘ we 
could not both have been unhurt; it is 
better it should be me.” 

‘But you have saved my life,” cried 
Maud passionately. ‘‘ You must be saved 
too!” 

He did not answer her; he seemed to 
have lost consciousness. Scott came 
running to the spot and bent over him 
with an awe-struck face. 

‘*Burns! Burns!” he groaned. ‘Is he 
so badly hurt ?” 

‘** He is dreadfully injured,” said Maud, 
making an effort to control her emotion. 
‘‘He must have help at once; go fora 
doctor as quickly as you can; I will stay 
with him.” 

All her proud reserve was gone. <As 
Scott hurried away, she gently lifted 
Jack’s head, and with her dainty hand- 
kerchief strove to wipe the death dews 
from his brow. 


The poor fellow opened his eyes and 
turned them, full of mortal agony, to hers. 

“Tt is no use,” he whispered, ‘I 
think my back is broken. You see I 
cannot move. It will be over soon—this 
awful pain. I am going to die. But 
perhaps it is better so.” 

They two were alone in the sweet si- 
lence of the summer evening, and Jack 
said as she bent lower to catch his words: 

‘*T loved you so, Miss Maud! I loved 
you with all my soul!” Passion for a 
moment triumphed over death, as it 
thrilled his voice to a stronger tone. ‘‘I 
never could have won you, I know,” he 
added more faintly. ‘‘ You will think 
of me kindly sometimes?” There were 
gasping spaces between his words now. 

‘*TIndeed, indeed I shall!” sobbed Maud, 
‘“with the gratitude of a life.” 

He groped with his hand feebly, and 
Maud, divining his wishes, clasped it in 
her warm fingers. Then, moved by a 
profound grief and pity, she pressed her 
lips to his forehead. 

Once more Jack’s eyes, which had 
closed, opened at that touch. 

‘*Thank you, Miss Maud,” he faintly 
whispered; ‘‘I loved you so! I—loved 
—you—so!” 

That was all. He never spoke again. 

Perhaps it was better thus, as he had 
said; he loved her so! 
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To voice in song some high resolve of truth 
Which should draw up to it the heart of youth !— 
Lupetuous youth, so quick to waste its wine 

At earth’s unworthy tables, when divine 

And sacramental it might come to be 


If offered at high altars worthily !— 
Oh, were it mine such sone as that to frame, 
She of the loud-voiced trumpet might blow past my name ! 


Margaret H. Lawless. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO DUDES. 


BY AN OLD DUDE, 


A FEW years ago, when the term 
“dude” first came into fashion, I asked 
a certain well-known journalist, who was 
the author of it. He said, **I believe I 
did it,” and added that a friend of his 
had complained that he, the journalist, 
had rendered worthless several dozens of 
shirts with a high dude collar attached, 
which the friend had just got. TI see, 
however, that the collars are still worn, 
notwithstanding the supposed destruct- 
ive effect of the epithet. Indeed, the 
dude’s hold upon the world is too strong 
to be affected by ridicule. Wits and 
satirists have been laughing at him and 
his predecessors for years, but have not 
done away with them. 

One is not able to defend the dude at 
all points. The fault with him is that 
he is excessive. His idea, which is to be 
as pretty and as important as he ean, is 
not bad. But he goes too far, and is apt 
to be, by and by, mastered by his idea. 
He becomes in time a passionate artist, 
working in such materials as cloth, silk, 
linen and jewelry ; whose one employ- 
ment is to devise new impressions of the 
beauty and dignity of his own person, 
than which there are obviously several 
finer things in the universe. Yet his 
very absorption in his employment, his 
excessive interest in it, is the cause of 
that thoroughness which is one of his 
redeeming traits. I think that thorough 
ness rather admirable, especially in the 
case of a very young man. 

[ noticed a little while ago a youth 
who had this quality: it was his passion 
that everything about him should be 
perfect. He was in evening dress. He 
had evidently been dressed from: London, 
or rather in London. His white tie was 
not of lawn, but of that most approved 
Bond Street pattern known as “tape.” 
This was made into a correct knot, as 
stiff as a poker. The shirt and collar 
were perfect; the white waistcoat was 
well suited to the slender waist. The 
coat and trousers were, I should say, as 
good as could be. The pumps were un- 
wrinkled, and the black silk socks, with 
blue bars, were the choice of successful 


thought. You could see that the youth 
was anenthusiast. I did not doubt that 
he was as particular about his underwear 
as he was about the garments that were 
in view, and as particular about his skin 
as about his underwear. I knew that a 
long row of boots, snugly treed, lined 
his bed-room. He had imbued his valet 
he was one of the few young Ameri 
cans so fortunate, or so foolish, as to 
have one—with a deep sense of aecownt 
ability. He was a very thorough char 
acter. I did not object to this young 
man’s thoroughness, if it left him oppor 
tunity for attention to anything else. ° 
The dude is severed widely from the 
mass of men who wish to make a good 
appearance, That, of course, everybody 
ought to try to do. Everybody should 
have a sound style of dress. Shirts, 
euffs, collars and handkerchiefs ought to 
be clean. Clothes should be neat and 
whole. A neat dress, even if plain, is 
almost necessary to good morals and 
success in life. A bootblack in Boston, 
who had erected a sunny booth on the 
corner, expressed this thought by a pla 
eard which he had put up over his es 
tablishment, and which ran thus 


IT IS A DISCREDIT 
TO YOU 
AND A DISGRACE 
TO THE COMMONWEALTH ©] 
MASSACHUSETTS 
TO LET YOUR BOOTS 
BE DIRTY. 


To be systematic and vigorous in the 
matter of dress is the instinct of the man 
who means to succeed. He will allow 
no part of his dress to be out of repair, 
nor indeed anything else he is able 
to mend, The suecessful man is often 
almost sternly conscientious about such 
matters. One of the most suecessful 
men I ever knew, would lose his temper 
if he found a bell in his house out of 
order. ‘* Why has not this been mend 
ed ?” he would say, with a frown. There 
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is a story of Washington which I have 
never seen in print, but which has been 
handed down to the descendants of his 
friends and neighbors, that he had in 
his stable a horse which he set great 
store by; he would go into the stable 
and pass his handkerchief over the 
horse’s coat; if there was dust on the 
handkerchief, the groom would eatch a 
dressing. 

But men may also from motives of pol- 
icy adopt a superior style of dress. They 
judge one another very much by attire. 
That most acute observer, Chesterfield, 
has told us that a well-dressed man, by 
means of his good clothes, impresses 
men much more than he does women. I 
think this very true. Life is a struggle. 
We make way for a suecessful man just 
as In old times they made way for the 
man in armor, It is by a man’s per- 
sonal appearance that the world, to a 
considerable degree, judges of his sue- 
cess. There is, perhaps, no country in 
which men are so much judged by their 
appearance as in this. No one has a 
title or a family to fall back upon, 
and there are few other things by which 
to form a judgment. 

But there is a broad distinetion be- 
tween men who wear good dress as a re- 
sult of an energetic disposition, or of 
having an intelligent sense of the im- 
portance of being well clothed, and the 
men we designate as dudes. To the 
dude, ‘** Beauty is its own excuse for be- 
ing.” His thoroughness in dress is an 
It is dangerous for a man to 
attempt to imitate him, who has not a 
dude’s turn of mind, Smart dress is 
only for people with smart souls. 

[t is to be observed in further explana- 
tion of the dude, that he has a two-fold 
mind, Toward men he is the cock of the 


instinet. 


walk, He acts also, no doubt, from a 
partly sexual instinet. His behavior is 
not unlike the strutting of a cock- 
pheasant back and forth among the hens. 

Such is an outline of the dude's nature. 
[ do not wish to encourage any one in 
dudish ways. So long as the require- 
ments of deceney, cleanliness and health 
have been complied with, I think a man 
might better put his money in the bank 
than on his back. But there are young 
men with money; and the others who 
spend, in their own decoration, money 


they ought to save, may as well do so 
intelligently. Perhaps I am able to give 
some suggestions which may be of use 
to them. A man who has been long a 
patron of tailor shops learns something. 
Young men make many experiments. 
They are very imaginative; they see 
themselves in certain garments which, 
when ordered and sent home, are not so 
pleasing as they were expected to be; 
there is, nevertheless, a bill to pay. 
These experiments, [ may here remark, 
are dangerous; the safe plan, especially 
for a young man, is to stick to what is 
commonly worn. 

There are certain suggestions regard- 
ing matters of comfort and health which 
may be worthy the attention of persons 
who may or may not be dudes. It is 
well that most of one’s coats and waist- 
coats should be of the same thickness, 
An exception must be made in case of 
garments for hot weather, but, at other 
seasons of the year, it is to one’s ad- 
vantage, both for health and economy's 
sake, to have coats and waistcoats of one 
thickness, the difference being made up 
By this 
means one may prevent taking cold by 


in overcoats and undershirts. 


wearing in close sueeession eoats of vary- 
The plan is economical 
also, for one coat suflices where two or 
three might otherwise be needed.  Be- 
sides, by the expenditure of the same 
money, you have a greater variety. 
Whereas, in the one case you must have 
one coat for winter and another for 
warmer weather, you may have two of 
differing color and material which may 
be worn all the year round; for one 
may wear a coat of the thickness I have 
in mind—a medium spring weight—dur- 
ing much the greater part of the year, 
in fact, all but two or three months in 
summer; and even in summer there are 
many evenings and some days when a 


ing thickness. 


coat of this weight is more comfortable 
than a lighter one. The lighter coat 
has its uses, for it can be worn at the 
advent of weather which is warm and 
vet not hot enough to justify putting on 
thinner flannels. 

It may be well to have a coat and 
waistcoat of heavy tweed or some such 
material, for travel, or to wear when 
walking without an overcoat or when 
riding; but such heavy clothes are not 
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very useful. There must, however, be 
a difference in the weight of trowsers 
for different seasons: a man cannot take 
an outer pair of trowsers off when he 
comes indoors as he may an overcoat. 
Dress-coats and waistcoats should be of 
the same medium other 
coats. The custom is to have them much 
lighter, and, while they should be light 
for dancing, the thinness of dress clothes 
often gives people cold. People should, 
at any rate in winter, wear dress trow- 
sers of the same weight as their other 
winter trowsers. Dress clothes are now 
made of the same material other 
clothes—a diagonal finer than that worn 
for ordinary garments. Very pretty 
thin suits for summer now 
worn. White waisteoats for evening 
nice; but a man 
slender 


thickness as 


as 


dress are 


dress are, of course, 
whose waist 
may better leave them alone. 

The most difficult parts of the body 
to dress properly are the head and the 
feet. The difficulty of head-gear is to 
get something that looks well and at the 
sane time accords fairly with the fash- 
ion. <A little study and a few experi- 
ments should acquaint a man with the 
stvle of hat which becomes him. He 
can, in a general way, keep to this, not- 
But 
young men are too apt to accept what is 


has ceased to be 


withstanding changes of fashion. 
in common vogue. They are too apt to 
take the hatter’s judgment rather than 
their Through inattention they 
on wearing 


own. 
for 
hats. when at the same expense they 


go years unbecoming 
could have been wearing becoming ones. 
They will wear a hat which is too tight 
and is perched on top of the head rather 
than covering it—a very ugly effect—or 
they will wear a hat with a brim too 
wide or too narrow. A little attention 
might prevent this. I do not say a man 
should lay down a rule as to the kind 
of hat he should wear. Very often op- 
posite styles may suit him. A_ high- 
crowned, wide-brimmed hat and a low- 
crowned, narrow-brimmed hat may each 
become him. He may trust himself to 
judge each upon its merits. 

But boots are a still more difficult part 
of dress. The additional question in this 
case is one of health and comfort. The 
problem is to get a boot that is quite com- 
fortable and yet looks well. This is not 
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a difficulty to people who have very 
tough feet, or at any rate does not be- 
come one until they have ruined them; 
it then becomes an insoluble problem; 
the man who has pinched his feet with 
tight boots can wear scarcely anything, 
when once his feet begin to suffer. Low 
shoes for people who have tender feet— 
and there are many such—have great 
advantage over high ones; it is an excel- 
lent thing to have the ankle free. Here 
is to be found the raison d’étre of that 
dudish article, the much ridiculed gaiter. 
If you wear low shoes, your ankle needs 
some protection from the cold in winter. 
You accordingly wear a cloth gaiter and 
are quite comfortable. If, warm 
spring day, you are afraid to leave it off, 
you may replace it by one of linen, The 
gaiter is a most sensible thing. 


on a 


It is also 
It becomes a good foot and 
helps to conceal the ugliness of a bad one. 

The introduction has 
solved a great part of the boot problem. 
But there remains the question of a boot 
for evening dress. To get 
which is light and small enough to look 


nice-looking. 


of the gaiter 


something 


well, and large enough to be comfortable, 
vet thick enough to be healthful, is in- 
deed difficult. A big pair of walking 
boots are certainly very much out of place 
with evening dress. They take upa great 
deal of room; at any rate they do so in 
the eyes of the wearer. But if he wears 
light shoes, how is he to escape catching 
cold?) Nobody buta very old gentleman 
can wear a gaiter with an evening dress. 
Some men go back and forth to dinners 
and to parties, in cabs; but that is expen- 
sive. * Besides, it is both healthful and 
pleasant to walk home after dinner. The 
poet Rogers, who lived to be ninety, 
ascribed his longevity to his practice of 
walking home after dinner. 

In winter you can indeed wear an arc- 
tic. That is, you can do so in this coun- 
try; if you did it abroad the flunkeys 
might smile at you—a difference which 
indicates that there is more liberty about 
matters of dress in this country than in 
Europe. But the arcticis, at best, aclumsy 
thing to walk in. Moreover, there is a 
great deal of weather in early spring and 
late fall when it would be absurd to wear 
an arctic, although it would be too cold 
and wet to weara pump. A patent leather 
pump, notwithstanding its apparent dud- 
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ishness, is perhaps the best thing of the 
kind as evening wear for people whose 
feet are sensitive. But patent leather is 
avery hard, stiff material, and the less 
of it one has on his foot the better. 
The question of the evening boot remains 
perhaps the most difficult in the domain 
of male dress. 

[ may say a word about shirts. A 
well-fitting shirt is the foundation of 
It is like the necessity of 
good teeth to a handsome countenance. 
There is not much saved in getting 


LOC rd d ress. 


g 
cheap shirts. For washing and ironing 


of a shirt before it is worn out, one pays 
more than the original cost of the gar- 
ment, and the laundress charges the 
same for doing up a poor shirt as a 
good one. Shirts, of course, fit much 
better with the collar attached than if 
detached. But as the attached collars do 
not serve so well in hot weather, it is 
advisable to have some of both kinds. 
Men with necks cannot wear the 
high dude collars. In general, in the 
matters of everything depends 
upon what happens to suit the indi- 
vidual, Short and heavy men _ often 
imitate the dress of others who are tall 
and slight, thinking they are getting the 


short 


dress 


same result. But they make a great 
mistake. The man who does not gain 
flesh with age has a great advantage 


over his equally worthy friend whe 
does. much flesh is a calamity 
which falls alike upon the just and the 
unjust, but it does not beautify those 
who are visited by it. The man who 
does not suffer from it is, no doubt, 
favored beyond his deserts. One of the 
best-looking people I know, aman six 
feet high and of a perfect form, has told 
me (he is now fifty) that his measure at his 
tailor’s is precisely the same it was thirty 
He is fortunate. It is true 
also that age is to be considered in dress. 


Tk dO 


years ago. 


Colors, which do not become men when 
they are young, may become them. later. 

There is a little to be said on the vexed 
question of the comparative merits of 
English and American tailors. It seems 
to me that it stands to reason that there 
must be the best tailors and the _ best 
clothes where there is the greatest num- 
ber of people who are bent upon being 
well dressed and have leisure to think 
upon methods to attain this end. It may 
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be that a suit costing one hundred dol- 
lars receives a better finish than one that 
cost fifty. It is said that the American 
clothes are better finished; and I should 
think it would be so. But in the more 
important matter of general effect, the 
English clothes seem to me to be superior 
to American. It is the general opinion 
of the world that London is the place 
for men’s dress. The dandies of France, 
Germany, Austria and Italy go to Lon- 
don for clothes. At one point I am 
quite sure no tailors can equal the En- 
glish; I refer to the frock coat. That 
peculiar cachet which characterizes the 
not often to be met 
with even in England, but is never seen 
in coats which are not of London make. 
On the other hand, one hears men who 
have had abundant experience both with 
London and American tailors—and who 
are really good judges, too—say that 
American clothes are distinctly superior 
to English. 


best frock coats is 


[ have my doubts also, whether any 
men wear their clothes as well as the 
English do. Our young men, even 
when in London clothes, are apt to look 
Now an Englishman, even 
if excessively soigné, although he may 
have devoted ever so much thought to 
the subject of dress, rarely looks ‘got 
up.” Perhaps the reason of this is that 
you see his clothes in their native atmos- 
phere. The dress transported here un- 
dergoes a change like that observed in 
the Elgin marbles when removed from 
the Acropolis. Much more individual- 
itv, it is to be added, seems to be per- 
mitted in dress in England than here: 
with us, there is greater uniformity. 
Our hats, our umbrellas, our canes, our 


‘got up.” 


scarfs are apt to run very much alike. 
In England men are more apt to stick to 
the things which suit them and which 
they like. Thirty years ago, Leech used 
to draw in Punch, a dandy with very 
long coat-tails. There is a survivor of 
that period, who still walks Piccadilly 
with the same coat-tails. He holds his 
head very high and seems to be saying: 
‘You, young fellows, may marvel at 
this; but it is what we did, who were a 
very superior class of men to you.” This 
gentleman, by the way, is not at all a 
crank, but a distinguished officer of very 
much consideration in society. 
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The period of dudish enthusiasm is 
commonly confined to youth. The sen- 
timent usually abates as men come in 
sight of the more serious things of life. 
But now and then one sees an old dude, 
who serves as a warning of the danger 
of a too exelusive interest in the mat 
Such a one recently lived 
He was 


ter of dress. 
in the dudes’ paradise, London, 
between eighty and ninety at the time I 
knew him, and sueceeded, by the exer- 
cise of various arts, in mal Ine himself 
look sixty. He was not wanting in 
ability or character, for he had attained 
the highest rank in his profession, that 
of arms, 
life had been that his body should make 
a brilliant impression upon the minds of 
others. 


But his one great purpose in 


This passion never relaxed its 
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A STORY OF TI 


PIERRE LESCAUT looked with merry 
eyes into the face of the Governor. 

‘If the fates are propitious,” he said, 
**T will take the maiden with dark brown 
eyes, who plays the harp at evening. I 
saw her face for a moment, when she 
lifted her veil at vespers. She sang the 
evening hymn to the Virgin. [ will 
choose her for my wife; but if vou have 
already promised her elsewhere, I will 
take the one with blue eyes and yellow 
hair, they call Angéle.” 

“The maiden you have chosen is 
Ottilie de 
swered. “She is the daughter of an 
nn reared all 
her life in convent seclusion.” 


Montigny.” the Governor an 
ancient house, and has be: 


Only the month previous a ship had 
come to the Gulf Coast, bearing yvoung 
virls from France, sent by His Majesty 
Louis XIV., to become the wives of such 
colonists as were able to provide them 
with homes. 

Gayarré, the historian, says that they 
were taken to the house of the Governor, 
and at the mass the colonists were told 
that these girls from the convents of 
France, had received pious teaching and 
that much was hoped from their influ- 


hold. Once, when he was past eighty, 
a kind-hearted woman put a muffler 
round his throat as he was going out in 
the night air; catching sight of himself 
in the @lass, he said, as he tore off the 
muffler: 
vou have made of me.” 
was the cause of general comment and 


“Why, woman, what a guy 


This weakness 


ridicule, and a subject even of his own 


Thus he once said to some lad 


jests. ies: 
**Now, I dare say you think me a hand 
some fellow, but [ assure you Lam made 
He eould not, 


of course, keep up this smart appearance 


up from head to foot.” 
upon his death-bed. So when he came 
to die he would see nobody but. his 
valet, nurse, and doctor. I do not think 
it desirable to be that kind of an old 
man, 


rT OPTILIn. 
E GULF COAST. 
HINSDALE. 


ence, Which would lead the Indian wom- 
en to Christianity. 

Already a band of young men of the 
tribes of the Natchez and Biloxi Indians 
had been induced to come under Chris 
faan instruction, and one of them named 
Javita was winning distinction as a stu 
dent. 

Among the yvoung girls was one who 
did not lift her veil when the mass was 
ended, and with her companions went 
out from the chapel to the house of the 
(vovernor. 

She was dreaming of the Valley of the 
Loire. There were the graves of het 
iousehold ; the broad sea lay between, 

Many a time she had prayed for that 
peace which they had won ; but her in 
structors told her that life was a duty, 
and we must take it as God wills. 

That very morning her advisers had 
recommended her marriage to 
Lescaut, and enjoined upon her a wife's 
duty of love and obedience. The priest 
desired her answer another day. 

In the solitude of her room, Ottilie 
knelt before her crucifix, and closing 
her eyes, tried to determine what she 
ought to do. She had not then scen 


Pierre 
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Pierre Lescaut. Those haunting dreams 
that had companioned her, whispering 


of a love which is heaven-born and 
never dies—were they to be realized in 
him? Perhaps that something did not 


exist, Which for the moment tinged her 
cheek with the rose hue of her fancies, 
or if it did exist, it might only come to 
happy hearts unlike her own. Ought 
she not to put her dreams away, and be 
grateful that so experienced a man as 
Lescaut wished her for his wife? These 
queries were the result of her medita- 
tions. 

Lescaut came that evening ; he ad- 
dressed her in the language of gallantry ; 
he placed a betrothal ring upon her fin- 
ger, but his words caused no shadow of 
emotion to appear on the face of Ottilie. 
She had been taught obedience all her 
life. As she came from the presence of 
Lescaut, the priest gave her his blessing. 
‘Ts it as you wish 7?” he said. 

Ottilie gave him a startled look. ‘' As 
IT wish 7” she answered, repeating his 
words as one under a spell. *'T used to 
think that love and marriage were differ- 
ent, but,” she continued, with drooping 
eyes, ‘it was only a dream.” 

Just then the Indian student, Javita, 
approached the priest as the latter an- 
swered : 

‘Daughter, you will learn that the 
truest joy comes from forgetting one’s 
dreams and seeking the happiness of 
others. Do not forget the word duty!” 

Ottilie passed on, and the youth came 
nearer. 

** Father,” he said, ‘* what is the mean- 
ing of duty? Is it possible that there is 
still another kind of sin? I thought my 
catechism had taught them all !” 

That evening the guests assembled 
for the ceremony of marriage. Ottilie, 
arrayed in white robes with jasmine 
flowers in her hair, stood before the 
altar. 

There came a pause in the ceremony ; 
the priest, in the language of his faith, 
said: ‘‘If there be any here who knows 
just cause why this marriage should not 
be, let him now speak.” 

From a remote part of the chapel, 
a figure rose and approached the altar. 
It was Javita. His great dark eyes 
flashed with emotion ; his hand was up- 
raised like to one who would fell some 
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unseen foe. He spoke in French, but 
his speech betrayed him to be of the Bi- 
loxi race. 

“She does not belong to him,” he 
said. ‘‘She innocent ; there no 
youth in his heart. She has the nature 
of a bird; he has no song, no flight. 
You are mistaken, good 


is is 


“ather, about 
that word duty; it may mean a sin! 
You cannot make her his own in the 
eyes of the Great Spirit !” 

The priest spoke in gentle remon- 
strance; the Governor gave an order to 
the smiling guardsman, and the young 
Biloxian was led away. 

A pallor overswept the face of the 
bride, but the ceremony of marriage 
went on. 

* Whom God hath joined together. . 
said the priest, and pronounced them 
‘man and wife.” 

Leseaut’s home for his bride faced the 
sea, and was built under the shadow of 
one of those great live-oaks that stand 
like giant sentinels along the shores of 
the Gulf. There, when the moonlight 
silvered the waters of the sea, Ottilie 
brought her harp and sang the songs she 
had learned on the Loire. 

Other musie blended in the tones. In- 
numerable mocking-birds seemed to gain 
fresh incentive to song from her voice, 
and from the surrounding forest came 
liquid notes of witching melody, as if 
through the medium of musie Ottilie 
and the birds had found a common lan- 
guage which needed no interpreter. 

To these Pierre Lescaut list- 
ened for atime, but he soon went back 
to the companionship of his old friends 
among the colonists. There were times 
when he was long absent. On his return 
he would not speak of his adventures; 
in fact, he rarely spoke of anything, 
having drank deeply, and not wishing 
to betray his habits to Ottilie. 

He brought with him strange fabrics 
from the looms of far countries, odorous 
woods, wines from tropic lands, jewels 
which he carefully hid from sight, and 
forbade Ottilie to reveal even to the 
priest. He would not tell her how he 
had gained them. 

Once when she spoke of her fear, in 
his absence, of the bands of rovers and 
wreckers of the sea, he laughed at her 
in a way that did not calm her fears. 


” 


songs 
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‘‘T have heard,” said Ottilie, ‘that 
there are men so sinful they put false 
lights on these shores to allure strange 
vessels, which they plunder, even kill- 
ing for such booty.” 

Lescaut approached with an anger ter- 
rible to witness. His eyes blazed upon 
her, his hand was upraised. 

‘** Never speak to me of 
again,” in a 
per. “You are a child, who listens to 
old nurses’ tales.” 

At this time Angele came to stay with 


such men 


said Lescaut hoarse whis- 


Ottilie, for Pierre’s absences had grown 
Angéle would 
take no husband; she laughed when she 
talked to Ottilie, but the smile was not 
for Ottilie; her face turned to Leseaut. 

Among the people who sometimes 
came to the house were those whose 
names are associated with the early set- 
tlement of the coast, Bienville, Lasalle 
and others. An officer of the court of 
Louis XIV. sometimes joined the party. 
He bore a name which is distinguished 
in history, and his manners indicated 
his high birth and culture. He had 
come from France to learn the last will 
and all that might be told of the death 
of Sauvolle. It was known in the col- 
ony that this officer was a kinsman of 
her from whom Sauvolle was separated 
by the decrees of state and the shadow 
of his destiny. 

On those oceasions when they met, 
Lasalle’s stream of talk seemed perpetual. 
Bienville, it is said, never indicated a 
desire for display, but his words seemed 
to flow from a richly informed under- 
standing. Angéle joined freely in the 
conversation, but Ottilie felt that if it 
were possible Lescaut would prefer her 
to be absent, and therefore she spoke but 
rarely. 

Her soft brown eyes were bent on her 
embroidery. 


more and more frequent. 


It was a piece of tapestry 
work, begun in her convent life in 
France. The figures were those of the 
Fates, Klotho, Lachesis, Atropos. 

As the conversation of the gentlemen 
continued, Ottilie wove threads of silver 
and gold along her antique picture, 
where Klotho wound the wool on the 
spindle, Lachesis spun it, and Atropos cut 
it off. It seemed to Ottilie that the Fates 
regarded her with mournful, almost re- 
proachful eyes. The threads broke in 
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her hands. Her eyes felt dim. 
in a moment of weakness and kindness, 
broken the threads which might 
led her to a happier destiny 7 

A longing possessed her to flee away. 
O that she might once more seek conso 
lation by the grave of her mother! 


What strange power had united her 


to this man, whose eyes never sought 
her own in sympathy ? Was this the 
utmost joy the heart might 
Love, that could come only in heaven, 
when Divine 
guest! 

She went quietly out of the house 
down the white sandy beach; where the 
waves were breaking on the bar. Soon 
she heard a quick step approaching, and 
turning, recognized Javita. 

‘*T am directed,” he said, ‘‘ to act as 
guard for this house until further orders. 


know 


one became worthy the 


The Governor requires the presence of 


his colonists in the quelling of an out- 
break among the Chickasaws on the 
Tchoucatabutfa River.” 

Ottilie was reminded by his voice of 
Javita’s words on her marriage day, and 
in order to regain composure returned 
slowly to the house by an unfrequented 


path. The way led’ under a group of 
cedars. By the light of the full-orbed 


Leseaut in the 


He held 


moon she saw Pierre 
shadow of one of the trees. 
the hand of Angéle. She heard him 
say, ‘‘I always loved you!” 

This did not add to Ottilie’s unhappi- 
She felt no dislike of Angéle. 
She only wished herself away, out of 
the world, that they might be happy. 
To her surprise she saw that Javita had 
followed her. 

His face glowed with indignation. 
“What do you wish me to do?” he 
said, with untold depths of energy in 
his voice, 

‘*Carry your message to whom it was 
addressed,” Ottilie answered. 

She went quietly into the house, and 
thinking to conceal her emotion, took 
her harp and began to touch its strings. 
Her fingers had little power, the tones 
she evoked were plaintive; the theme, 
inexpressibly mournful, was from one 
of those European folk-songs born in 
solitude and the outgrowth of loneliness. 
It may have been this undertone which 
brought the French officer to her side. 


ness. 


Had she, 


have 
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When her song ended he began speak- 
ing to her, and among his words of wis- 
dom Ottilie remembered: ‘‘ I am certain 
there is a Power that rules our lives, 
and will not permit us to suffer more 
than we are able.” He told her of the 
life of Sauvolle; how he loved and was 
loved in return by one of the most beau- 
tiful daughters of a noble house of 
rance, but, separated from her, he had 
died at the old fort of Biloxi, he be- 
lieved, of grief. He spoke as to one 
who understood his mood, as though 
they two were apart from the world. 

Ottilie forgot herself. ‘*‘ How good 
God was to him!” she said, ‘I will 
carry a garland of flowers to his grave 
to-morrow. He has found rest.” Her 
friend replied: ‘I have a book of his 
which he wished me to return to her 
keeping. It was her gift to him. There 
is her name. I wish that you would 
gather some of these coast flowers, which 
must have become familiar to his eyes 
during his lonely walks, and put them 
between the leaves of this book for her. 
It would require a more delicate hand 
than mine to do such a service.” 

This occupation of love was a great 
solace to Ottilie. Her affections, denied 
their natural channels, turned full of 
sweetness and sympathy to the sorrows 
of her waom she desired to comfort; and 
by a compensating law of our being, the 
more willingly she bore that sorrow the 
easier became her own cross. 

This unknown friend became more 
real to her than even Javita, who would 
not permit her to venture into the forest 
alone. 

The book proved to be a copy of 
Thomas & Kempis, and was of antique 
make, with broad margins. Ottilie, in 
placing the flowers, came to find many 
mysterious relations between them and 
the words. 

‘Which of the saints of the world 
was without crosses or tribulations ?” 
the book questioned her. 

Over the chapter of ‘‘ The Inner Life 
she fastened the white lily which blossoms 
on the dark surface of the bayou, so ethe- 
real that it seems the spirit friend of the 
water-lily. A golden rose marked ‘* The 
Remembrance of God's Benefits ;” and the 


” 


jasmine flower, which gives its sweetest 
odors at night, marked the chapter on 


‘** Affection.” Over ‘‘The Way of the 
Holy Cross ” she placed the purple blos- 
soms of the passion flower. 

Ottilie’s guide rarely addressed her, 
but one day, as she bent her face close 
to the page on which she read, although 
her eyes were dim, he came and glanced 
at the name of the chapter: ‘* Calmness 
under Trial.” 

‘Madame Lescaut,” he said, ‘ what 
do Christians understand by a marriage 
vow? How dare you promise to love 
until death, what might prove unlovely ? 
To honor that which may not be honor- 
able ?” 

As Ottilie did not answer, he con- 
tinued: ‘* You are bound with a ring”; 
and his face seemed to say: ‘*she does 
not dare to take it off ”; but Ottilie did 
not see his countenance. 

That evening she felt weary, and, 
reclining in’ her hammock, dropped 
asleep. Javita, seeing her, stole softly 
through the door, and with much preecau- 
tion took the marriage ring from her 
finger. Ottilie did not stir. 

The pattern of her embroidery had 
woven itself in her dreams. The three 
weird sisters led her on, on, until she 
found herself in the vast labyrinth of 
Deedalos, from whose intricate, winding 
passages, she could not find the way out, 
The thread was broken in her hands, 
She had lost the clue. 

For one moment only, Javita looked 
on the sad, sleeping face. Then he went 
quickly down the beach, and followed 
the tide far out. He took a shell, and 
loosening the white sand, buried the 
ring. When he reached the house, a 
wave had covered the spot. ‘She is 
free at last!” he said. 

The next day Javita was surprised 
that Ottilie did not seem happier. 

‘*T remember,” she said to Angéle, 
‘that I looked at the ring before I went 
to sleep. I must have taken it off 
in a dream.” 

‘Tf you never find it,” said Javita, 
“then the bond is broken and you are 
no longer married.” 

“That makes no difference,” said 
Ottilie, with a sigh. 

‘But if one breaks the vow, is the 
other one still bound? If one of them 
ceases to love, to be honorable, what is 
it makes the union, the marriage ?” 
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‘* The vow is for worse as for better,” 
Ottilie answered. Her eyes were dry, 
but their mournful expression did not 
escape Javita. 

‘‘Tf he was a very wicked man, say 
one who would take another’s life, would 
she still be his wife ? Would she stili 
belong to him ?” 

**She would still be his wife, however 
unfortunate,” said Ottilie. Her voice 
had for Javita a chill sound, like the 
wind among dead leaves. 

Just then the French officer came 
through the door, and said he had come 
for the book. 

‘Tt is beautiful, and seems divinely in- 
spired,” said Ottilie. ** T have gained com- 
fort from its words of heavenly wisdom.” 

**T will bring you a copy of it when I 
return,” he replied. 

“Then you are going away 7” 
Ottilie. 

* Yes, to France.” 

The name of her country filled her with 
that mal du pays known only to an exile. 

The stranger, touched perhaps with 
compassion for her life, addressed her 


said 


with courtesy and kindness. 

“What,” thought Ottilie, ‘* might 
life be, with such companionship!” <A 
dream of her girlhood seemed to rise 
before her; a new rapture stirred within 
her, to fall like lead into a grave. 

Javita stood in the doorway, and 
watched the face of Ottilie, from which 
the color faded with her words of fare- 
well to the officer. 

** Javita,” she said, **it is the hour for 
Will you go 
for his wel- 


Monsieur Leseaut’s return. 
and kindle the signal-light 
It is a wild night on the sea!” 
Javita walked down the shore with 
an unsteady gait. He felt distracted 
and bewildered. His ideas of right and 
wrong became perplexed. 
“Ah,” he said, ‘*the religion of the 
pale-face is not always goo¢ 


come ¢ 


teaching. 
There is only one way to free her, and 
that she would call a sin, never to be 
forgiven!” 

Javita knew of Lescaut’s relation with 
the wrecking crews whose names at that 
time were the terror of the sea.  Les- 
caut would return laden with booty. 

If Javita built the signal-fire there 
where he ‘stood, Lescaut’s boat would 
come safe to shore. <A little way farther 


a mw a _ 
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on, just at the point where he buried the 

ring, the sea ran high. No boat coulds 

live on such a sea. 

On approaching this point, Javita was 
surprised to find a red glow among the 
charred remains of a pine tree. This 
must have been a fire kindled by Lescaut’s P 
own order. Some mysterious salute to 
his companions, the wreckers of the sea. 
As Javita drew near, the fire seemed to 
gain new vigor as though some fresh fuel 
had been added, and a swift flame swept 
up into a dry cedar tree, which burned 
with a broad glare. 

By its light Javita saw, struggling with 
the waves, a boat whose occupants had 
but one oar. 

Javita had never heard of that vestal 
fire, which consecrated hands may keep 
burning in purity in the temples of deity. 
Nor of that Promethean spark which came 
from Heaven to make men god-like. Nor 
of that phoenix fire from which man may 
rise and keep his youthful spirit forever. 
He had but one thought—the happiness 
of the woman he adored. 

An old sail lay as if drying by the fire. 
He had only to pick it up, deluge it with 
sea-water, throw it over the flames, and 
then by lighting the signal-fire a stone's 
throw away, Lescaut, the wrecker, might 
come ashore. 

Javita turned away. ‘ The Great Spirit 
may do with him as he wishes,” he said. 
‘*T will not put out the fire! The white 
man’s God must know better than I 
whether it is right that he lives to be the 
death of his fellowmen, and what he is to 
her!” 

‘The light is already burning,” said 
Ottilie, looking out far up the coast; 
‘** Javita has been faithful to his trust.” 
She glanced at the clock. ‘* Truly, it is 
time for Pierre’s return! If he had not 
forbidden me I would go along the beach 
and watch for him. Let us pray, Angéle, 
that he may be kept from the dangers of 
the sea.” 

As Ottilie offered her petition Javita 
came to the door. He listened unmoved, 
as one possessing some higher wisdom 
than that of the pleader. 

‘*T seem to hear a ship beating on the 
bar,” said Ottilie. 

* Tt is only the rain,” Angéle answered. 

**T hear the sound of some one calling 
in distress,” said Ottilie. 


——— 
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322 THE HARP 
‘It is the wind through the pine trees,” 
said Angéle. 

The next morning when the tide came 
in they found that which had been Pierre 
Leseaut, on the sands. He had been dead 
since midnight, and, strange freak of the 
sea! Ottilie’s marriage ring, tangled amid 
the sea moss at his feet, seemed to wit- 
ness as with Nature's symbolic device the 
history of the ring and that desecration 
which had been in the heart of Lescaut. 

Javita lingered all the day and far 
into the night with the priest, but 
what was said between them is un- 
known. If Javita told the reason why 
he failed to light the signal fire, the con- 
fession reached no other ears: but one 
night soon afterward, Ottilie, 
from her window, heard Javita’s voice 


leaning 


repeating a lesson to himself in these 
words: ** We are never right in doing a 
wrong act, that good may come thereby, 
and the sin of omission may be as great 
as the sin of commission.” 

One day lone afterward he came to the 
door of Ottilie. The winter was over. He 
said, without lifting his eyes to hers: 

‘IT shall return to my own people 
when you have gone. I can never learn 
that which is right and wrong 
white brothers. The struggle kills me! 
The religion of my fathers is plainer to 
me. The boat is ready which will bear 
you to your own country. Will you sing 
for me once before you go? May I bring 
the harp?” 

‘Teannot sing any more,” said Ottilie. 

I shall never touch the harp again. I 
will leave it with you, Javita.” 

Ottilie returned to her friends in France, 
and found consolation for a troubled 
heart in a life of benevolence, in acts of 
tender merey. While youth-time still 
lingered in her heart, a messenger came 
to her one day with a book. It was a 
copy of ** Thomas 4 Kempis.” It bore the 
name of her friend, the French officer. 


among my 
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Ottilie turned the leaves with trembling 
fingers until she came to the words: 

‘He that loveth giveth all for all, and 
hath all in all; because he resteth in Our 
Highest above all things, from whom all 
that is good flows and proceeds.” Forget- 
me-nots were gathered in a cluster, en- 
circling the words and tinging them 
with heaven's own blue. 

The messenger told her that he who 
sent the book waited on the threshold to 
see her. 


Javita, for many a summer time, 
brought the harp on still nights under 
the shadow of the oak-tree and tried to 
teach it to repeat the songs of Ottilie, until 
the trees of the pine forest caught the 
tones and the old tree bent down. to listen. 

Javita grew old and gray, and the harp 
lost many a string. One day the sounds 
in the forest seemed all to cease. Javita 
at that hour was found like one asleep 
at the foot of the tree. 
folded over the harp. The last string 


His hands were 


was broken. They could not waken him. 
There they buried him, the harp clasped 
over his breast. From that time the 


tree grew in wondrous stature and beauty 
and became famed as one of the ereat 
trees of the Mexican “Gulf Coast, telling, 
in hues of living green, of the warmth 
and beauty of that which fills its roots 
with life. 

When the breeze blows from the sea, 
bearing the sound of that mysterious 
musie which never ceases, when summer 
comes to haunt the waters of the Coast, 
when the rain falls among the pine trees 
to the north, they who listen know that 
the old tree dreams of Ottilie. In un 
numbered sweet and mournful sounds 
its whispering leaves tell to the winds 
the story of the three spinners of destiny, 
and the course of faithful love: and 
they who understand the music say, 
*Javita plays the harp of Ottilie.” 
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A LONG ISLAND HOMESTEAD— 
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BY F. L. PERINE. 


AFTER busy hours in the exciting world of trade, 
we long to rest from our cares and escape them 
awhile. It is at some such time that we should 
entertain ourselves with a recountal of the scenes 
that stirred with life, long years ago, the homesteads yet about us. Soon these 
buildings must be gone forever. What then shall link the present with historic 
days, except some musty manuscript and book or, it may be, stray relies out of their 
accustomed place and scattered through a museum, silent and little seen? In 
those few remaining houses built at least seven-score years ago there are the voices 
of another century as well as of this, that still speak to us; there are the visible 
surroundings of a former time; and, permeating all, there is an atmosphere of 
mystery. 

In 1876 there came this note with my evening mail: 

MELROSE HALL, June 15, A.M. 
My Dear Friend: 

Come over to Melrose and visit me the next few days, for on the 21st I shall be on my way to Queens- 
town, I have everything prepared for the steamer and can devote several days exclusively to companion- 
ship with you betore ] go. Do not fail me. Lmust not sail before we have met again, Remember that your 
fancy for the tales of other days, and for the nooks and corners of old places, shall be indulged without 


limitation at Melrose. I hope to receive you to-morrow evening at our dinner-hour, or as much earlier as your 
convenience may allow. J.R. 
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The next afternoon I crossed the East 


River and drove toward Flatbush. Dr. 
R—. the friend to whom I was to pay 
a visit which I knew would be made 


thoroughly enjoyable to me, was a pliysi- 
cian graduated at the Dublin 
sity, a successful practitioner whose pa 
tients were chiefly resident in New York, 
and, finally, a 


school. 


Univer 


gentleman of the old 
[ yalued our friendship highly, 
for his marked individuality was strong 
in those traits of character which are 
ealeulated to win a man’s respect, and 
then his admiration. For thirty-two 
vears the Doctor had lived in Melrose 
Of the many who had 
made this fine old place their habitat, 
none had resided there so long as he. 
My friend took a just pride in Melrose, 
and not a little in the surrounding his 
torie village of Flatbush. He loved to 
preserve carefully the strange house, the 


Hall, its owner. 


old trees and even the shrubs. <As J] 
drove up to the wide gateway that beau- 
tiful June afternoon and looked down 
the broad avenue, lined with macnificent 
trees, to where the straight driveway 
stopped at the fountain and porch of 
Melrose Hall, J envied the 
Doctor's possession of those twenty acres, 
Approaching the house, I noticed first 
the highly cultivated grounds on either 


wicked]y 


side. Among the many tlowers of his 
gardens none were more conspicuous and 
plentiful than the roses. It was the 
profusion of these seattered over the 
place and growing in its greenhouses 
that had sugested 


old) mansion. I saw that the 


a name for yonder 
mun 
building, of wood and neatly painted, 
had three stories, covered by a gable 


Long, low wines, with slanting 


roof. 
roofs of shingle, stretched out on both 
Near me, the fountain’s waters 


toved with the spicy breeze, but played 


sides. 
almost inaudibly; the bees darted busily 
about; a rainbowed humming-bird, with 
matchless speed went here and there, and 
other birds with more time for melody 
sang now and then: but all else was still 
in the hush of an early summer's day. 

I paused awhile to enjoy the restful- 
ness of such a place, and then startled 
the Hall and its gardens with the loud, 
harsh noise of a heavy brass knocker at 
the door. 
hold was answered in person by mine 


My summons to the house- 
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host, Dr. R He first swung open, 
with a flourish, the upper half of the 
oaken bore the offending 
knocker, as if to preclude at once furthei 
practice with that noisy instrument, and 
then I met such cordial greetings as only 


door which 


a man of the Doctor’s genial, whole- 
souled nature could extend. 

After dining, and late in the evening, 
when current topics of interest had failed, 
the Doctor lit lus first post-prandial cigar 
and we repaired to an old-fashioned cor 
ner-room looking out, westward, upon 
the lawns. There, without lights, and at 
ihe open windows, we disposed ourselves 
comfortably in the quiet place, and [ list 
ened intently tomy companion as, in the 
deepening darkness, he began the prom- 
ised tales of Melrose Hall. 

‘You know,” said he, ‘‘the lines of 
Emerson: * After dinner a man believes 
less, desires more; verities have lost some 
charm’? We will become retrospective 
to-night until both believe less in the 
garish present; desire more of the light, 
imaginative pabulum of the past, and 
find that verities of to-day have indeed 
lost some charm. 

‘**T have no knowledge of any ‘ Revo- 
lutionary’ house that is now standing 
with a record of social and official events 
more varied, continuous and replete with 
interest than this very Melrose Hall. It 
stands practically the same structure to 
day as in the eighteenth century. You 
may naturally wonder why the Hall is 
not in the Dutch style of architecture, 
when other dwellings of the little Dutch 
village of Midwout, later Flatbush, were 
in the early days, distinctively of that 
order, Its builder was an Englishman, 
named Lane, whose proud family dis- 
missed him from their circle, when, after 
leading a rather wild life for several 
vears, he married 2 woman much beneath 
him in the social seale. Lane, however, 
enjoyed a certain annuity that made him 
fairly independent, and he was able to 
come here and erect in 1749 this building, 
then termed a ‘mansion,’ and held to be 
perhaps the most pretentious dwelling- 
place in suburban New York. It was 
more than a nine-days’ wonder to the 
plain Dutch villagers, and soon became 
an object of widespread interest. Its large 
and showy exterior; its greenhouses in 
the rear; the gilded cornices of the draw- 
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THE DRIVE-WAY TO THE HAUNTED HOUSE, 


ing-rooms; the wide halls and the land- 
some grounds, were enough to arouse the 
open-mouthed wonderment of those un- 
sophisticated Hollanders. But not alone 
did it rest with these features of the place 
to beget interest in the phlegmatie Dutch- 
In bacchanalian revels, 
Lane and his numerous visitors held high 
carnival. Songs and peals of laughter, 
loud from the winecup’s impulse, broke 
upon the midnight silence of these rural 
acres and sent echoes scurrying through 
the trees. This merry life went on un- 
: til, in one burst of the drunken orgies, 
Lane slipped away from his 
friends and was lost—buried, 
knows where. 

‘Then came a purchaser of the prop- 
erty, Colonel William Axtell, and the 
scenes shifted on the stage of Melrose. 
Axtell had lived originally on the Island 
of Jamaica; and from that warm climate 
he came to reside in what is now some- 
times a warmer one—that of Wall Street, 
New York. He did not stay there long, but 


man’s. breast. 


festive 
no one 
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in 1763 removed to 
in Flatbush. 
Tory. 


his new property 
The Colonel was a typical 
A member of the King’s Couneil, 
his birth and education had made him a 
loyalist, and he devoted himself to Eng- 
land’s cause in America, without reserve. 
To strengthen his position, he had pos- 
session of considerable wealth and influ- 
ence. His friends, among whom was 
numbered the Mayor of New York, were 
almost exclusively loyalists. It was not 
long before Melrose Hall became a Meccz 
for these gentry. They might well have 
worshiped at sucha shrine. Axtell, like 
Lane, his predecessor in ownership of 
Melrose, was a man who loved convivi- 
ality, but he had wisdom enough not to 
follow theexample of Lane’s debauchery. 
Many a night every one of these rooms 
was a blaze of splendor, as Col. Axtell 
and his proud, cold wife received the 
beauty and fashion of that time. The 
sound of merry music, the air odorous 
with burning perfumes, the decorations, 
the lights and the gay throngs moving 
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about, used to transform the place into 
an enchanting fairyland. 

‘But come, good friend, follow me; 
we ll explore old Melrose with a lamp 
ortwo. Listen: there goes the stroke of 
twelve—the very hour when Hamlet- 
ghosts go roaming.” 

** Hist! What's that?” T said, with 
suppressed feeling. We had reached the 
unlit ball-room. 

** Ha, ha indeed, you promptly 
apply my sentiments. Already I find 
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that my visitor with the penchant for old 
houses and antiquity in general becomes 
highly imaginative until he has a veri- 
table ghost here or there. I might in- 
dulge my fancy for verse and quote 
some lines on the shadowy forms of our 
And he did 
so until he assumed sepulchral tones, and 
the favoring place soon led me to implore 
the jocular Doctor's forbearance; but he 
went on: 

‘*Methinks you are of Flatbush ante- 
cedents, my friend. 
stock, not to be ashamed of, yet neither 


sheeted midnight visitors.” 


They were doughty 


they nor their descendants of to-day have 
failed to shiver at the thought of visiting 
the ‘haunted house.’ The best persuasion 
would seldom bring them here at night. 
Even now, it is claimed by many in 
Flatbush that, at the midnight hour and 
after, hobeoblins and ghosts, among the 
latter a young girl's form, appear mo- 
mentarily, then vanish. 
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‘*But come down to the vaults be- 
neath one cf these wings,” continued the 
Doctor, and as he spoke his portly form 
disappeared through the wall. In amaze- 
ment I looked closely at the place, then 
followed with my lamp through a secret 
doorway, and cautiously stepped down 
uneuarded slabs of stone to the damp, 
forbidding vaults. From them, all access 
to the stairs could be effectually barred 
by a heavy door. The gloom oppressed 
our lamp-flames, and they burned pale 
in the murky air. After an 
interval of silence, the Doc- 
tor spoke, and his words 
were repeated In a hollow 
jargon of echoes: 

“Tt was right here, ac- 
cording to rumor, that a 
young girl was imprisoned 
and starved in Axtell’s time, 
and the story goes that she 
died in these dank vaults, a 
victim of some strange and 
awful persecution. The vil- 
lagers have often declared 
that it was her ghost they 
saw at twelve many a night, 
at the window of the haunted 
room above—her ghost, my 
dear friend, which you were 
about industriously to raise 
with your exclamations just 
now. But let us go upstairs.” 

As we retraced our steps, the Doctor 
spoke of the current belief that those 
vaults had held other prisoners than the 
unknown girl. Through the dark and 
silent house, both of us went with lamps 
aloft until we stood in a chamber evi- 
dently built for a sleeping apartinent. 
The Doctor speedily astonished me with 
his discoveries of secret closets, doors 
and passageways In a room having no 
visible indications of anything unusual 
about it. ‘* Here it was,” he said, ‘* that 
the loyal English Colonel entertained 
his bosom friends, and many a_ plot, 
hatehed in this room, was carried into 
execution to the discomfiture of the Am- 
erican patriots. In these strange and al- 
most inaccessible hiding-places, Axtell 
would stow away his Tory friends and 
himself at some alarm of an enemy's 
approach. The Revolutionary War was 
about to burst upon the country, and 
feeling ran high between Tory and 
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patriot. One hundred years ago to-night 
—the 15th—Col. Axtell, David Mathews, 
then Mayor of New York, but resident 
at Flatbush, and other Tories, gathered 
in profound secrecy about a table here, 
and conspired to act in concert with 
the British Governor and seize the per- 
son of General Washington. Before 
the plot could go into effect, the patriots 
of Long Island became increasingly sus- 
picious of Colonel Axtell and his friends. 
The result was a strict surveillance over 
the Island Tories, who continued to 
feel its restrictive influence for many 
months.” 

The Doctor paused for a few minutes, 
and then proceeded in his sketching of 
events that, with the identity of the 
place, and at this lonely hour, had be- 
come of absorbing interest. ** You re- 
call the dining-room in which we ate 
this evening, Iam sure. In that room, 
a few weeks after the Washington plot 
had been matured, and but a few days 
before the Battle of Long Island, Colonel 
Axtell entertained a party of British 
ollicers. While the jovial Tories jested 
and the wines went round, a deafening 
crash, followed by the splintering and 
fall of timbers, and the shrieks of the 
frightened household, brought every man 
in dismay to his feet. British valor 
paled, and for a moment there was the 
direst confusion everywhere. An Amer- 
ican gunner stationed on the wooded 
heights beyond Flatbush had sent plough- 
ing into the house a shell that played 
havoe and filled Melrose Hall with alarm. 
Not knowing how soon another such 
messenger might come, the Tories de- 
camped. 

‘Soon afterward the tide of war and 
its horrors swept around Flatbush and 
Melrose. The building remained intact, 
free from further serious injury, although 
other old houses of interest in the town 
went up in fire and smoke. After the 
battle took place, Axtell was compara- 
tively secure at Melrose, for the British 
held possession of Flatbush until the war 
closed. In 1778 the Colonel was com- 
missioned by ‘Sir William Howe to raise 
a regiment of foot, of which he became 
commander, In 1783 there was another 
brilliant scene at the Hall, contrasting 
vividly with the darker, tragic pictures 
of the war. Ladies, friends of Col. Axtell 


and his officers, presented those mili- 
tary gentlemen with a handsome stand 
of colors. The Tories formed a cirele 
around the colors on the lawn in front 
of Melrose, and, saluting the flag, took 
a solemn oath to support it forever. A 
magnificent dinner followed this cere- 
mony, and not only the house but the 
grounds were given over to the lavishly 
filled tables. A grand ball, with illumi- 
nations, closed the festivities, the coun- 
terpart of which this little town could 
seldom hope to see. 

‘* Before the war ended, many Ameri- 
can prisoners were paroled at Melrose, 
among them a number of officers. The 
overbearing, intolerable conduct of the 
Tories toward their prisoners of war so 
exasperated Captain Marriner, one of the 
hostages, that immediately upon his re- 
lease he resolved to be avenged. Beside 
Cols. Axtell and Mathews, the latter yet 
being New York’s Mayor, two other loy- 
alists who owned houses in Flatbush, 
Major Monerief and Col. Sherbrook, had 
incurred Captain Marriner’s displeasure. 
With a picked crew, that landed in a 
whaleboat at Gravesend Bay, the captain 
proceeded, without discovery, direct to 
their residences. The moon's light strug- 
gled fitfully through the clouds, and 
with its faint, uncertain rays, hid more 
than it revealed, while the men stole 
silently to their places. At a given sig- 
nal, the four houses resounded with the 
terrifying blows of the besieging parties 
battering in the doors. Monerief and 
Sherbrook were captured, but Axtell and 
Mathews had, fortunately for them, re- 
mained in New York that night. 

*T must not fail to say,” continued 
the Doctor, ‘that with Col. Axtell and 
his wife there came to Melrose a young 
girl, by some accredited to be the sister, 
and by others the niece, of Mrs. Axtell. 
This girl was thin, pale and sickly, and 
wore the expression of one who suffered 
continuously in mind and body. At 
last, nature and hope gave way. She 
grew worse rapidly, and neighbors were 
summoned to watch at her bedside. The 
struggle between life and death was 
nearly over. Her heavy masses of beau- 
tiful hair were damp with the dews of 
death gathering upon her forehead. She 
turned and gave Col. Axtell a parting 
glance, but refused to see his haughty 
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wife. The significance of this action 
and subsequent developments gave rise 
to much conjecture in Flatbush circles 
concerning the hardships, and even the 
cruelties that it was believed this poor 
girl had endured at the hands of Mrs. 
Axtell. They remembered that the child 
had been found more than once weeping 
bitterly, and moaning for *‘ home,’ when 
no one was thought to be near. She 
never was allowed to go ‘home’ until 


death released her from Melrose. <At 
the last, she had ‘Turned that golden 
key that opes the palace of eternity.’ 
No stone marked her grave ; but one, 
all sculptured, with this inscription : 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
SUSANNAH SHIPTON, 


WHO DIED SEPT. 9TH, 1793. 


lay for years resting against the church- 
yard fence. 


‘‘There was another Miss Shipton at 
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Melrose, a sister of Mrs. Axtell, who was 
of a mold strongly in contrast with 
the weakness of the child. Hers was a 
sturdy character. Col. Giles, an Amer- 
ican officer of some distinction, had vis- 
ited Melrose frequently during the early 
days of the war. He turned his battery 
of tender glances upon Miss Shipton 
until—believe me, my friend—in the very 
stronghold of Toryism she capitulated to 
an American. At about this highly in- 





teresting period, Col. Axtell peremptorily 
forbade Giles entering upon his domain 
thereafter. But Giles continued to meet 
his lady, if not in the luxurious dra wing- 
room, yet by the gate, in tiie g.oaming; 
and though American military affairs 
weighed heavily upon him, other affairs 
more weightily engaged his attention 
at the gate. One evening the two en 
tered into an engagement which became 
general, and in the midst of this affair 
the happy couple stole a march upon 
Melrose and joined the American lines.” 
Here the Doctor lapsed into silence 
and led the way out of the house. We 
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breathed the fresh, sweet air of the night 


with feelings of relief. It was now past 
one o'clock, but the doctor was still in 
full sympathy with his subject and I 
was too much interested to think of re- 


tiring, Arm in arm, we walked down 
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marriage that the war was ended, and he 
and his wife once more set foot in Mel- 
rose Hall. It occurred in this way: Our 
government had promptly confiscated 
Axtell’s American properties, and at a 
sale under commission Col, Giles became 





ANNA CORA 


the broad avenue to where Giles and 
Miss Shipton found their trysting-place. 

Again the Doctor spoke, and quoted 
feelingly: 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 

Here we will sit and let the sounds of music 

Creep in our ears ; soft stillness and the night 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

We listened, and it seemed as if we 
heard the strains of years ago, floating’ 
out their harmonies to us from Col. 
Axtell’s orchestra. My reverie was in- 
terrupted by a glimpse I caught of an 
old Dutch windmill in the hazy distance, 
[ knew this to be the surviving one of 
the only two such structures ever erected 
in Flatbush. 1 watched the mill contem- 
platively until the Doctor spoke again : 

‘*T have yet to tell the strangest part 
of the Giles episode. It was shortly after 
their clandestine meetings, elopement and 
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the purchaser. Thus, by the fortunes of 
war, the erstwhile guest became the 
host, and Col. Axtell’s Melrose regime 
was over. The new owners resided here 
happily, but in June, 1809, they sold the 
entire place to Bateman Lloyd, an officer 
in ourarmy. He died in 1815, I believe, 
and through his heirs, Melrose Hall came 
into the possession of James Mowatt, of 
New York, agentleman of ample fortune, 
who bought the property for his young 
wife, Anna Cora Mowatt, and brought 
her here in 1836, shortly after their mar- 
riage. Then dawned upon this old place 
such sunshine as its quaint rooms and 
flowery grounds had never seen in all 
their varied history. Mr. Mowatt often 
used to quote these lines from Moore: 


O, there are looks and tones that dart 

An instant sunshine through the heart, 
As though the soul that moment caught 
Some treasure it through life had sought. 
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**That kind of treasure he had caught 
in winning Anna. <All who knew Mrs. 
Mowatt recognized in those lines an apt 
suggestion of her sunny temperament. 
She was the daughter of Samuel G. Og- 
den—an old and successful New York 
merchant. The romance of Anna Og- 
den’s early life was strikingly unique. 
After an extraordinary courtship, Miss 
Ogden married James Mowatt when she 
He was 
a man of fine qualities, and considerably 
her senior. He made it possible for her 
toenjoy ‘an elegant sufficiency, content, 
retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books,’ 
and all she could desire for life in sucha 
place. 

* Around the grounds of Melrose she 
would walk, run, ride or shoot in half 
Turkish costume—a charming picture of 
animation. Her seventeenth birthday 
was notably signalized by perhaps the 


Was only sixteen vears of age. 


most elaborate and beautiful féte ever 
given in this place, memorable as it has 
been for brilliant gatherings. Garlands 
and plants turned the house into a maze 
of exotic bowers. Out here, from where 
we stand, could have been seen that night 
a vista of colored lanterns, throngs of 
gaily dressed people, and the house flood- 
ed with light. Thesound of musie floated 
among the trees in tones of softened har- 
mony. There were many occasions of 
a like nature, subsequently, but never 
was dancing the exclusive feature. Liter- 
ary and musical programmes of an excel- 
lent order were carried out, and not in- 
frequently a play written by Mrs. Mowatt 
was ably acted by herself and the young 
people of the neighborhood. 

Later, the Mowatts enjoyed an extend- 
ed tour upon the Continent of Europe, 
and came back to Melrose Hall. Ido not 
recall the date of their return, but soon, 
in the midst of every pleasure and the 
brightest prospects, Mrs. Mowatt was 
suddenly called to face a grave trouble. 


Her husband's fortune was wholly lost 
in speculation, and, his eyesight having 
been injured previously by disease, Mrs, 
Mowatt found herself confronting the 
serious problem of bread-winning. Hers 
was fortunately not a beauty of face and 
figure alone; she possessed a beauty of 
character which in those cruelly adverse 
hours blossomed forth into an exalted 
courage and firm purpose. Ina few weeks 
her natural talents, with hard and zeal- 
ous study, equipped her for a great 
hand-to-hand conflict with the world’s 
critics. And now, with tears and many 
heart-throbs she and her sister took their 
farewell walk among these familiar gar- 
dens, and at this gate where we stand 
they said a final adieu to the old mansion. 

‘Anna Cora Mowatt first became a 
well-known reader before public audi- 
ences in the large cities, and later the 
widely-known actress of that time, both 
in America and Europe. 

**T was the next purchaser and occu- 
pant of Melrose Hall. One day Mrs. 
Mowatt afforded me the honor of a eall. 
She had come back, after all, to see once 
more what was yet to her the ‘dear old 
place.’ She rambled over it alone, and 
when she returned there were traces re- 
maining of an emotion that I could well 
respect. For me there lingers a charm 
about this home of mine which I count 
all-sufficient. I would’ not dispel it 
ever. The house, the trees, everything 
shall stand, as now, while I am master 
here.” 

Slowly we moved up the silent road- 
way. Clouds obscured the moonlight, and 
the shadowy outline of Melrose Hall was 
just visible before us. Then the fountain 
tinkled a silvery note or two as we 
passed. I could not be otherwise than 
deeply impressed by these scenes. The 
hour, the place and my friend’s heartfelt 
description had firmly fixed in my mem- 
ory the tales of Melrose Hall. 
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SOME BOSTON ARTISTS AND THEIR STUDIOS. 


BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING, 


First 


A WELL-KNOWN artist lately said to the 
writer: ‘If you should judge Boston’s 
position in art from the everyday pop- 
ular point of view, as shown in its pict- 
ure galleries, monuments and architect- 
ure, the city would compare well in some 
respects with New York and Philadelphia ; 
but if you should judge its possessions 
by its pretensions, there would be a nota- 
ble disparity. There never has been any 
generous public encouragement of art, 
based on the perception that the art fac- 
ulty is a great and precious one. Such 
glory as there is in the position of the 
city has been derived from the artists 
themselves, especially from men_ like 
William M. Hunt, William Rimmer and 
George Fuller. Hunt had the most vital 
temperament that has ever appeared in 
\merican art; yet, without the advan- 
tage of social position and private for- 
tune which he possessed, he would have 
starved to death, as he often said. George 
Fuller began to receive recognition only 
about three years before he died, and, 
like Hunt, he left immortal work. Rim- 
mer came to Boston when a child, and 
lived here during all the years of his art 
work. In imaginative qualities he ranks 
with some of the greatest artists in the 
world, but the conditions of his existence 
in Boston were such that he never was 
able to do the best of which he was cap- 
able. Boston did not know what to do 
with him; he was like a giant ina crowd 
of pygmies. Indeed, a positive, sensitive 
art temperament is rarely appreciated at 
its full value, and the artists mentioned 
have had little direct influenee upon pub- 
lic taste or upon what are called art 
movements. These are regulated by a 
set of amateurs, teachers and writers, 
whose combined influence has done much 
to arrest the progress of art in Boston.” 

It will be perceived that my friend, a 
genuine and original artist himself, is no 
upholder of the dominating pride which 
is so visible and irascible a characteristic 
of the city; and, seeing how much there 
is to provoke controversy in his postu- 
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lates, which are not quoted to be taken 
for granted, nor to reflect anybody's 
opinion but his own (the obverse of the 
much more flattering view which pre- 
vails), I am glad for my own peace of 
mind that the purpose of these articles 
in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is not crit- 
ical. Instead of discriminating between 
the merits of individuals or attempting 
to fix the comparative value of the col- 
lective art possessions of the city, they 
are meant to be only biographical and 
descriptive, and to introduce the reader 
in a friendly and chatty way to some of 
the studios. Even these visits must be 
brief, and if some doors, inviting enough, 
are passed without a knock, it is because 
our time is limited, not because our ap- 
preciation is deficient. 

The studios of Boston are scattered 
over the city, and, it should be needless 
to say to those who know the conditions 
of art production in America—conditions 
which leave the native artist almost as 
poor as the unfortunate and uncopy- 
righted American author—they are not 
such studios as may be found in Ken- 
sington, St. John’s Wood or Hampstead, 
or in Paris. 

I remember chatting with George 
Fuller while he was putting some of 
the final touches on his ‘‘ Arethusa” the 
day before he was stricken by his last ill- 
ness. The studio was a small room in a 
commonplace mercantile building at the 
corner of West and Tremont Streets; a 
dingy structure of many compartments, 
filled with dressmakers and piano-tuners, 
chiropodists and ‘professors of vocal 
culture” —a_ dispiriting environment, 
surely, for a painter who loved to wrap 
all things in a soft veil of spiritual in- 
tangibility. But in just such noisy, un- 
decorative, uninspiring quarters, with 
the inmates rubbing against one another 
on the stairs and swarming in the pas- 
sages, the studios of many Boston artists 
are to be found, while others may be dis- 
covered over shops and in sky parlors too 
near the stars for any business purpose. 
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There is one building which, when it 
was erected a quarter of a century ago, 
was intended wholly for artists, who for 
some years had undisputed possession of 
it; monthly receptions were held, when 
all the doors were thrown open, aud the 
corridors were decorated with flowers, 
and there was a sharp competition for 
invitations. This is at the corner of 
Bromfield and Tremont Streets, but 
though it is still called Studio Building, 
it lone ago lost its distinctive character, 
and there are probably as many tailors, 
modistes, photographers and quack doc- 
tors initasartists. Hunt, Vedder, Frank 
Millet. Foxcroft Cole, Appleton Brown 
and Enneking have all had studios here 
at various times, and here we shall still 
find several notable painters, including 
Gaugengigl and Winthrop Pierce. 

Mr. Gaugengig] isa native of Bavaria, 
He was gra- 
duated from the Gymnasium of Munich 
and afterwards became a student in the 
Academy under Professor Raab, He also 
studied under William Diez, and after 
leaving the Academy went to Italy. 
Thence he came, via Paris, to the United 
States, and though he has chosen Boston 


where he was born in 1855. 


for his home his fame has spread far be- 
yond the local boundaries. 

His pictures immediately and invari- 
ably suggest a comparison with Meisso- 
nier’s. Like most of that painter’s works, 
they are all small, story-telling figure 
subjects, painted with infinite care and 
microscopic finish and with a learned 
accuracy in the matter of costumes and 
furniture. One might suspect Mr. Gau- 
gengig] of being a misogynist, so rarely 
does a woman appear in them. They are 
usually of antique and courtier-like gen- 
tlemen, in satin doublets, cocked hats, 
wigs, knee-breeches and buckled shoes, 
who, when the view is an interior, ap- 
pear in wainscoted and tapestried rooms 
which the light reaches through mull- 
ioned windows. 

His pictures often show profound feel- 
which 
represents a young man in the time of 
the French revolution, who, having es- 
eaped from the fury of a mob, is knock- 
ing at the door of a friend, and listening 
in suspense for a footfall within. The 
full dramatic value of the situation is 
epitomized in the single figure by the 


ing, however, asin ** Le Réfugié,” 
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expression of the face and the attitude. 
Indeed, 


and blue china, and the other accessories 


with his nosegays, mandolins 


of his elegant comedy, Mr. Gaugengig! 
often succeeds in producing an irresist- 
ibly emotional effect. 

The refinement of his method is never 
effeminate; all his figures are vital and 
deeply in earnest, and they never re- 
mind us of the model or are conscious 
of being painted; their sincerity is a tri- 
wumph of genius. In the individualization 
of character he is also very successful. 
[In a small picture lately exhibited at the 
St. Botolph Club a group of critics are 
giving a young violinist his ‘* first hear 
ing,” and though the canvas is scarcely 
more than twice the size of this page, 
each of the seven or eight figures in it 
has a separate and marked individuality ; 
each, it is plain, has a mind of his own, 
and each looks upon the occasion from 
an independent point of view. A similar 
picture to this is ‘‘His Boy’s Boy,” 
though here the violinist is not display- 
ing his power to a group of critics, but 
to his grandfather, in whose face reminis- 
cence, tenderness, approval and pride are 
happily mingled. 

Mr. Gaugengig] fastidious a 
painter that his works are not numerous, 
and he has probably painted fewer than 
sixty pictures since he first came to 
America. His principal works, besides 
those already mentioned, are ‘* Bellis- 
sima,” *‘* Incredulity,” ‘* Une Question 
Ditlicile,” ‘* After the Storm,” and the 
** Art Lovers.” ‘ Bellissima” acquits him 
of the suspicion of misogyny, and shows 
that when he chooses he can paint the 
most ravishing and coquettish of girls, 
though, apparently, the preference of his 
art is for the opposite sex. ‘‘ Incredulity” 
represents two gentlemen in the costume 
of the Directory—a favorite period with 
him—sitting in a garden; one, with his 
back to the spectator, is telling some story 
with great unction to the other, who list 
ens, half amused by the preposterousness 
of the thing, half impatient at the viola 
tion of common sense. 

It has been intimated that Mr. Gau- 
gengigl is more than anecdotic. The 
delicacy of his humor and the fresh- 
ness of his fancy are well shown in an 
unfinished picture now upon his easel. 
In a wild landscape on the edge of the 
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sea, with gray knobs of rocks breaking 
the vivid green, a little shepherd sits 
against a boulder, piping for dear life; 
while, unknown to him, a group of elves 
have joined hands in a hollow behind 
him and are dancing in a ring, with mis- 
chievous glee. The elves are diminutive 
even in comparison with the Lilliputian 
shepherd, but each of the pin-head figures 
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judging not by single pictures, but by 
averages, it is not too much to say that 
Mr. Gaugengigl suffers little by the per- 
ilous comparison. 

Adjoining Mr. Gaugengigl’s is the 
studio of Mr. H. Winthrop Pierce, an 
artist whose reputation is fast and de- 
servedly inereasing. Mr. Pierce is a 
native of Boston, and early in life en- 


STUDIO OF I. M. GAUGENGIGL, 


has a distinct individuality; each, too, is 
visibly brimming over with mirth at the 
secrécy of the frolic. 

Though it is one of the best in the 
building, Mr. Gaugengig!’s studio is very 
simple; he has not attempted to make an 
exhibition or a museum of it. Old eab- 
inets richly carved: mirrors and lamps 
from Venice; a few odd chairs; a man- 
dolin hanging from the wall, and some 
old German tapestry, the latter of unu- 
sual beauty and so mellow that the colors 
seem to have the translucence of stained 
glass—these are his appurtenances. 

Are his pictures as good as Meisson- 
ier’s?) Occasionally that painter has un- 
doubtedly reached a higher point, yet, 


tered the art school of the Lowell Insti- 
tute, when the methods of that establish- 
ment were pathetically childish. The 
course of instruction that was followed 
is scarcely credible now. In the first 
year the students were required to draw 
three boxes or cubes placed one above the 
other at various angles; in the second 
vear the object set before them was a 
ball, and in the third vear their energies 
were directed on a vase with a fringe 
of gold lace around it to mark the high 
light. These stupendous exercises were 
supervised by two white-haired, pictur- 
esque old masters who taught shading 
with a fine point; and there was also a 
life class, the members of which drew 
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from the nude and ‘‘ chipped in ” to pay 
for the model. The school was in a 
tumble-down old building in the rear 
of the Marlborough House, the entrance 
being through the quaint archway by 
which the stage coaches used to reach 
that hostelry; and underneath the low- 
studded, badly lighted, and stifling class- 
room was a ‘‘ medicated vapor bath” (a 
separate enterprise, of course), the fumes 
of which percolated through the floor 
and up to the nostrils of the students. 
But even these were not enough to 
dampen the enthusiasm of the class in 
its devotion to art; and it is to the 
eredit of Pierce, Vinton, F. D. Millet, 
B. F. Porter and Mark Fisher that they 
survived so much misdirection, 

When the Museum of Fine Arts was 
opened, Mr. Pierce studied in the school 
of that institution under Dr. Rimmer and 
Otto Grundmann, but it was not until 
he went to France that he found the 
inspiration which he wanted. His prog- 
ress while there was rapid. He studied 
under Bouguereau and Robert Tony 
Fleury, but their influence upon him was 
no greater than that of two other painters 
who are searcely known in America, 
Cassin and Puvis de Cheyannes. His 
sympathies are entirely with the modern 
French school, and ‘The Spinner,” which 
is reproduced as the frontispiece to this 
number, and which is more suggestive 
of Munich than of Barbizon or Fleury- 
en-Biére, is an exceptional performance, 
valuable from a eritical point of view for 
the evidence it affords that the greater 
refinement of handling, visible in most 
of lis pictures, is not to be ascribed to 
any deficiency of vigor, but to his choice 
of method. 

‘February in the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau,” Mr. Pierce's first Salon picture, 
was exhibited in 1882, and in the follow- 
ing year he was again represented in the 
Salon by ** October.” He then returned to 
3oston, where he has since resided, except- 
ing a summer spent in Warwickshire. 

Mr. Pierce paints both landseape and 
the figure, sometimes separately and 
sometimes together. His method is pre- 
cise and truthful, and characterized by 
great finish and softness of effect. He 
is as free from geometrical realism as 
from the wooly and feathery adumbra- 
tions of the extreme impressionists; and 
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though fidelity is a watchword with him, 
he sees Nature with the eyes of a_ poet, 
and always makes the spectator con- 
scious of the sentiment of the scene, 
whether it be the broken ledges of rocks 
in a New England pasture, or amid the 
deep, moist foliage of Old England at an 
hour when there is a pearly light in the 
evening sky, and the woods and mead- 
ows are growing bluish in the rising 
haze. The latter is a favorite effect 
with him, though it may not be safe to 
ascribe any preferences to an artist who 
has so much versatility that on one occa- 
sion he seems to be at his best in a pict- 
ure of the banks of the Avon, with a group 
of peasant girls going to work through 
the mist, and on another occasion sur- 
prises us by the solemnity and grandeur 
of such a picture as ‘* Evening in the 
Valley,” which was exhibited at the last 
Mechanics’ Fair. In the former, as in 
most of his works, his mood is idyllic; 
but in the luminousness and shage'y splen- 
dor of the latter, in the boldness of color, 
especially, his art expands into an epic. 
It is in this direction that his future ad- 
vance will probably be; and that he will 
adyance is a certainty to those who have 
observed his unfailing progress in the 
past. 

About six years ago a young painter 
appeared here with pictures of Venice, 
in which the campaniles, the butterfly- 
boats, the lagoons and bridges were all 
browght back to us with a freshness of 
manner that made the hackneyed sub- 
jects seem absolutely novel. This was 
Ross Turner, who since then has made 
an assured place for himself, and proved 
his genius in more difficult things than 
those with which he quietly introduced 
himself, 

Mr. Turner was born on June 29, 
1848, in the village of Westport, on the 
borders of Lake Champlain, and lived 
there until he was fourteen years of age, 
when his family moved to Alexandria, 
Va. Printing was the family trade, and 
his youth was divided between school 
and his father’s office. He always had 
a taste for sketching, and when he was 
eighteen he took up the study of 
mechanical drawing, which afterwards 
became his occupation. He never liked 
it, and much preferred a_ picturesque 
view of things to the precise details 
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STUDIO OF H. WINTHROP PIERCE, 


which the work required. After fretting 
over his uncongenial toil, he decided to 
sacrifice the lucrative position which he 
held, and to study art. He went to 
Munich in 1876, and at once began to 
paint. He was not able to enter the 
Academy, and he did not study under 
any celebrated master; but the American 
colony was strong then, and such men 
as William Chase, Walter Shirlaw and 
Frank Duveneck held out a_ helping 
hand to the beginner. Then, after three 
years of hard work he went to Italy, 
sojourning in Rome, Venice and Flor- 
ence, where he again fell under the in- 
fluence of Mr. Duveneck, and in 1883 he 
returned to America, and on the solicita- 
tion and advice of friends chose Boston 
for an anchorage. 

He has a studio in Boylston Street 
now, but his work is principally done in 
another and larger studio in Salem. It 
is in a deserted manufactory of oil-cloths, 
a rudely picturesque old place, filled with 
ropes, sails and rigging; the timbers are 
time-stained and weather-beaten to a 
deep, rich brown, and the light floods 
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in through big windows and from the 
roof. 

His principal pictures are ‘‘ Ashore,” 
reproduced as an illustration to this arti- 
cle; ‘‘ A Roman Villa,” painted in Rome 
in 1882; ‘‘La Salute,” painted in 1883; 
‘*Murrano,” painted in 1885; ‘‘ The Last 
Haven,” a picture of an old war-ship at 
her moorings, and ‘‘ The Last Gleam,” 
an old house with blazing reflections of 
the final ray of sunlight in the windows, 
painted in 1885 

A great change has been witnessed in 
the work of Ross Turner since he came 
here with his early pictures of Venice. 
They were full of cleverness, brilliant in 
color, confident in manipulation, poet- 
ical in sentiment, and illumined with 
that interior light which the imagina- 
tion kindles and which reveals qualities 
that are out of the common ken. A 
prismatic boat came glowing, like the 
segment of a rainbow, out of the white 
mist of the Adriatic; the city lay before 
us, celestialized in all its loveliest hues. 
Water-color was his most frequent me- 
dium, and in this, too, appeared some 
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studies of flowers, painted with the same 
poetical instinct. and with a verisimili- 
tude that to the per- 
fume as well as the texture of a rose. 
then, Mr. art in- 
creased in seriousness and robustness, 
and though he has not abandoned water 
colors, his principal pictures are in oils. 
It is not Venice that he paints now, 
but the forlorn bays and harbors of the 
Eastern shore—Gloucester, Kittery and 
Salem, with their boats and silvery gray 
houses and rocky, wind-swept promon- 
His mood has changed and lost 


seemed preserve 


Since Turner’s has 


tories. 
some of its gaiety, and he chooses som- 
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ver days and dark skies, when the water 
is rippled with icy currents and the 
light is gray or casting deep shadows in 
the saffron But it is surely a 
ereater thine to paint what is barren 


sunset. 


and forlorn, and to give it a voice, than 
to portray what is obvious and super 
ficial. It is in this direction that Mr 
Turner has grown, and while he is suf 
ficiently literal in his method, he inter 
prets nature's appeal to man and evokes 
the sentiment that is latent in 
place conditions and objects 


com mon- 


* Ashore” is a good example’ of his 
later work. <A steamer has grounded in 
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a fog and the receding tide is leaving 
her high and dry, with the wreckers 
working about her. This would certainly 
be presaic enough, treated in the man- 
ner of an illustrated newspaper; but Mr. 
Turner brings out in it the very spirit 
of disaster and all the dreariness of the 
gray morning which rises on the vessel's 
plight—a morning so gray and cold with 
clouds above and mist below, that the 
red band on the smoke-stack glows like 
a fire. In such gray effects, Mr. Turner 
is very successful, and his atmosphere 
has a chilling communicativeness, but 
he has by no means altogether forgotten 
how to use the brilliant colors which 
characterized his earlier work. 

The atelier of Mr. W. F. Halsall, the 
marine painter, may be said to be as 
itself. He seldom 
paints from notes or from memory, and 


shifting as the sea 


Winters do 
not deter him from seeking new lessons 
from Nature herself. 
him at 


the rigors of the Northern 


One may hear of 
lodging with the 
lighthouse-keepers at the mouth of the 
harbor, or setting out on one of his oft- 
repeated cruises with a pilot-boat; and in 
a stiff northeaster he may be met, watch- 
ing the sea comb and whiten on the rocks 
of Nahant. Forsome time he had astudio 
on the Middle Brewster, one of the rocky 
islands at the entrance of the harbor, 
where hich elitfs shoulder out the boister- 
No place eould be better for 


Christmas, 


OUS Seas, 
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observing the variable moods of the sea 
than this, and the rude boards of the 
studio walls used to be hidden under the 
sketches pinned to them, of his favorite 
element in storm and calm—now broken 
and rugged, its blackish green having 
the effect of some concealed tragedy, as 
the sunrise puts a red wedge under the 
inky clouds which droop along the east- 
ern horizon; now blue and flashing with 
jocund brillianey, and then pallid and 
vague, a phantom sea with ghostly ships. 

Mr. Halsall is a practical sailor, more- 
over, Laneashire, En- 
gland, and when he was ten years old, 


He was born in 


he ran away from home and shipped in 
the **Oeean Rover,” of Portsmouth, N. 
H. He followed the sea for seven years, 
and rose to the position of second mate 
When he was sixteen. But one day as 
he stood eazing with deep adiniration on 
the work of some painters who were 
decorating the eabin, he made up his 
mind that painting was preferable to 
navigation, and he abandoned the latter 
for the former. He became an appren- 
tice to a fresco painter, with whom he 
remained until the war broke out, when 
he entered the United States Navy, serv- 
ing in the North Atlantie squadron. On 
his discharge, he entered the art school 
of the Lowell Institute, that primitive 
academy already deseribed, and by slow 
degrees he qualified himself for better 
things than fresco painting. 





BY W. F. HALSALL, 
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Mr. Halsall’s work is exact, painstak- 
ing and truthful, alike to the phenomena 
of the sea and to all those little varia- 
tions in the physiognomy of aship which 
a landsman never sees and only a sailor 
ean detect. His precision is carried al- 
most to the point of a sacrament, it is so 
and the am- 
phibious critic who looks for veracity 
above all things, and who regards a pict- 
ure from the same point of view as he 
would watch the furling of a sail, finds 


serious and conscientious; 


no error or carelessness in his work. 
But veracity is not Mr. Halsall’s only 
recommendation. Serupulous as to his 
facts, he paints with feeling as well as 
with care, and though 
lect details and cannot be called an im- 
aginative painter, his pictures have the 


he does not neg- 


spirit as well as the external semblances 
of nature. His ability in presenting his- 
toric and scientific facts in an artistic 
form is well shown in his picture of the 
battle between the ‘‘ Monitor” and ‘* Mer- 
rimac,” which has been purchased by the 
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United States Government, and which 
now hangs in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton If this were purely imaginative, 
its artistic value could not fail to be ap- 
preciated. But while it 
it preserves all the dimen- 
historical 


is cood as a 
picture per se, 
and conditions of an 
event. The interpretive feeling of Mr. 
Halsall is also seen in his picture of the 
* Mayflower” in Plymouth Harbor, an 
engraving of which accompanies this 


SIONS 


article. 

His town studio adjoins that of My. 
Enneking in Tremont Street, 
appropriately adorned with symbols and 
A gull is poised under 
the ceiling, and instead of the bits of 
bric-a-brae usually seen, there are model 


and is 


relies of the sea. 


ships for crnaments. Reminders of the 
capricious element to which he devotes 
himself are visible in scores of studies 
of the ocean, hung against the walls— 
of billows, deep in hollows and flashing 
like emeralds; of sullen mases of water 
with threatening clouds drooping over 
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““THE BACHELOR'S BREAKFAST.” 


From the Picture by I, H. Caliga, in possession of Prentice Kent, Esq.) 


them; of the spectral effects of sum- 
mornings and of the passionate 
sinking suns. A un- 
picture fills side 
of the studio, and looks like a window 


mer 
blaze of large, 


finished almost one 
through which appears an empty, deso- 
late, restless sweep, with no ship or shore 
visible between all the sea and sky. 

One of the prettiest studios in Boston 
is that of Mr. Caliga in the Phillips 
Building, and Mr. Caliga himself is one 


of the most brilliant and suecessful of 
our resident artists. He was born in 
Auburn, Indiana, in 1857, and like so 


many Americans who have afterward 
distinguished themselves in art and 
literature, he was forced by cireum- 


stances into occupations where neither 
heart nor mind could be content. After 
leaving school he went to work in a 
machine shop, and from that he passed 
(finding the oil, the filings, the noise 
and the murkiness too much for even 
the most patient of natures) into a dry- 
goods store, which, if it had nothing else 
to recommend it, was at least cleaner 
than the machine shop. This was in 
Boston, and he fell into the habit of 
going to a little French restaurant fre- 
quented by artists, among whom were 
William M. Hunt, Mareus Waterman, 
“Tom” Robinson and Frank Millet. 
What he heard inspired him with a long- 


ing to become an artist, and he quietly 
began to study, being encouraged to 
Mareus Waterman. In 1878 
he went to Munich, and studied there 
under Wilhelm Lindenschmidt; and he 
remained abroad five years, painting his 
first notable picture, ‘“‘A Flaw in the 
Title.” before he returned to 
where he has since met with abundant 
His pictures are generally 


do SO by 


Boston, 


approbation, 
of figure interiors, telling a story, like 
the ‘‘ Bachelor's Breakfast,” and are to 
be praised for mellowness of color, deli- 
eacy of sentiment, and the freedom and 
sincerity of their technique. All the 
quietude, all the elegance and all the 
loneliness of an elderly bachelor’s life 
are prettily expressed in the sunny pict- 
ure just referred to, and the same refine- 
ment of feeling and method, the same 
mastery of drawing, are also seen in 
* His Own Critic,” which represents an 
artist who (accidentally, I believe,) bears 
a striking resemblance to the late George 
Fuller, sitting before an easel with his 
brush and palette in his hand, contem- 
plating, through a blue mist of tobae- 
co, the work upon which he is engaged. 
These, together with ‘‘ Fleur de Lys,” 
‘‘A New Chapter,” ‘‘A Corner of My 
Studio,” ‘Two Generations” and *‘‘ Re- 
miniscences ” 
principal works. 


are among Mr. Caliga’s 
He is also a painter 
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of portraits, and some of his most charm- 
ing pictures are of ideal heads, such as 
* Incognito,” a lovely girl whose head is 
turnedaway from the spectator, revealing 
only a quarter of the protile and the erace- 
ful sweep of her neck and shoulders. 
Mr. Caliga’s studio, from whieh he is 
Europe, is full of rich 
decorative etfects. 


now nbsent in 
Entering, vou pass he- 
tween portieres of copper-colored plush, 
and 
to the general effect, you observe more 
leisurely the details the old 
which quavers with a harp-like vibration 
when touched: the 
the Venetian glass and 
the Beauvais tapestry representing Alex- 
ander receiving presents from Darius, 
with life-sized tigures of musicians and 
attendants carrying fruits and flowers. 


then when you have become used 


spinet 


; ; 
renaissance clock: 


Delft ware, and 


Here, in one corner, is a diyvan covered 
with butfalo robe 
on the polished floor, and a renaissance 


Persian rugs: a lies 
mirror hangs overhead, with a Japan- 
above it. A 
quaintly-wrought Venetian lamp swings 


ese sunshade canopied 





AND THEIR STUDIOS. 

by a long brass chain from the ceiling; 
the walls with 
tapestries, and a vine repeats in fresher 
the leaves in the the 
mellow old fabrie. This is the corer 
Which forms the the 
coquettish oirl in one of his best Known 
pictures—"* A My Studio.” 
Above all, 


ance of empty corners and bleak angles, 


are covered Flemish 


hues borders of 


back ground of 
Corner of 


vou see a strenuous avoid 


all of which are like so many thorns to 
the artistic temperament. 

Probably the most luxurious studio in 
Boston is that of Mr. Frank Hill Smith, 
in Boylston Street, which was decorated 
though 
too, is of modest dimensions. We 
through a cozy little reception-room, the 
walls of which have a raised surface of 


under his own direction, this, 


enter 


yellowish red, while the ceiling is pan- 
eled in light blue. All the woodwork— 
the and 
and the wainseoting—is of ivory white, 


frames of the doors windows 
and this is also the color of the mantel, 
a superb piece of carving which reaches 


from the floor to the roof. Framed 
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within the woodwork and around the 
fireplace, is a broad band of Mexican 
onyx, blending amber and a pearly blue 
in its color; and the hearthstone is a 
combination of the same material—Mex- 
ican onyx—with Sienna marble. The 
floor, except the edges which are stained, 
is covered by an old-gold rug of silky 
texture, and the furniture is upholstered 
in broeades of a delicate reddish brown. 
On the walls are a few pastels, chiefly 
of Floridian scenes by Mr. Smith, and 
several etchings by Whistler, framed in 
narrow bands of oak, revealing all the 
meadow-like width of margin. 

The reception-room communicates with 
the studio, which is in the front of the 
building overlooking the Common, and 
which, in the decorative scheme, is an 
intentional contrast with the former 
apartment. The walls here are of a gold- 
en brown, and the ceiling is a majolica 
blue, the raised, granulated surface of 
paint producing a very rich, yet soft 
effect. The carpet is of dark, neutral 
green, and the mantel a deep chocolate 
lake. The walls of a shallow alcove are 
of gold. The chairs are of the Jacobin 
pattern in mahogany, and here is an old 
carved chest designed for the trousseau 
of a Florentine damsel, centuries ago. 


Among the bric-a-brac, one notices an 


elephant carved in verd-antique, not 
more than a foot high, actually, though 
it suggests all the majesty and massive- 
ness of nature, so cunningly is it 
wrought. Pictures are in view every: 
where, hanging from the walls, on easels, 
and resting one over the other in gold 
frames, on the floor. Here is a misty 
gray landscape by Corot, a gorgeous bit 
of color by Monticelli, another landscape 
by Diaz, and a superb effect of moonlight 
on the sea by Dupré. 

Mr. Smith is a native of Boston, and 
began life in an architect's office. After- 
wards he went abroad, and studied with 
Bonnat. At the end of three years he 
returned, and, having alteady had two 
pictures in the Salon, he opened a studio 
in Boston. For some years past he has 
applied himself to decoration, a depart- 
ment of art in which he holds a very 
high place; and examples of his taste are 
to be seen in several rooms of the Union 
League Club. Asa painter of pictures 
he is daring in his conception and sympa- 
thetie in his manner, though sometimes 
his intention is so bold that the execution 
lags a little in the difficult feat he at- 
tempts. Perhaps his best work is seen 
in landscapes of woody inclosures, the 
atmosphere and color of which are inter- 
preted with much poetic feeling. 


ENTREATY. 


I DREAMED there stood at Heaven's high gate, one day, 
A maid, and in her fragile hand there lay 
One withered rose, with all its grace of red 


Wild beauty gone. 


Seeing her, Peter said: 
““How sad these petals that your pale hands hold ! 
Away with it, that worthless flower and old!” 


‘Alas! it is the very rose,” 


eried she, 


“T gaye my lover long ago; and he 
Laid it with tears in my dead clasp, that I 
Might take it for remembrance to the sky! 
Oh! let me keep it till he comes here, too, 
That he may see I am forever true!” 


I waked; my dream had fled. . 


Good friends, who knows 


If kind Saint Peter let her keep that rose? 


—William Carey Sheppard 
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BY ALICE WELLINGTON 


**CoULD you make as good a pair of 
shoes as that when you came here ?” 
asked a visitor at one of our prisons, of a 
convict in the workroom. 

‘No, sir,’ was the instant reply 
Then, after a moment's hesitation, ‘if I 
could have, I’d never have been here.” 

The new education is, of course, the 
education of the hand. Not, however, 
of the hand instead of the brain, but of 
the hand with the brain, in the belief 
that the brain itself, instead of sutfering 
through neglect, will be better developed 
through this co-operation with the hand. 
The Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, who has recently published 
a report against manual training in the 
public schools, claims that a certain 
amount of general education is best for 
every pupil before pushing him into a 
specialty, either intellectual or mechan- 
ical: and he adds that it is of inealeul- 
able value, even to the future mechanic, 
to be taucht to think before he is called 
upon todo. This is true; but Mr. Dick- 
enson understand that the 
advocates of manual training have pre- 


does not 
cisely the same aim as his; they believe 
only that they have discovered a new 
ally to the old forces. 

They, too, want children to be taught 
to think; not for worlds would they 
have the most insignificant pupil taught 
how to handle a tool at the expense of 
not knowing read. But they 
claim that the very thing to stimulate 
his brain to better purpose, is to teach 
him to use his hands. In what 
mental power is gained by the new 
methods which seem purely mechanical, 
we shall try to show later. 

The subject is exciting world-wide at- 
tention; and while many believe it to be 
still merely a wild theery which certain 
crazy enthusiasts are hoping to have an 
opportunity to try, the actual experiment 
is really being made to an extent that is 
amazing. If you begin investigating the 
places where it is in full operation, you 
will be appalled at the labor before you. 
You have heard, perhaps, of the school 
under the patronage of Dr. Adler’s So- 


how to 


way 


ROLLINS. 


ciety for Ethical Culture, and it is barely 
possible that a rumor has reached you of 
the existence of the Gramercy Park 
School and Tool-house. But once start 
out to hunt up such organizations, and 
you may prepare yourself for hours, days 
and weeks of investigation, even in the 
single city of New York. 

Your path will lead you from the lit- 
tle kindergartens, which embody in a 
germ the whole idea of manual training 
mingled with intellectual, through schools 
of every grade, for every purpose, for all 
classes of students, under widely differing 
auspices. You will find Christians, Jews 
and Atheists, all giving the good cause a 
trial. You will find millionaires contrib- 
uting to it, and penniless philanthrop- 
ists laboring for it, and every kind of a 
pupil, from a deaf-mute to a college 
graduate, profiting by it. You will find 
that the College of the City of New 
York has now its shop and laboratory. 
Most astonishing of all, you will find in 
University Place the headquarters of the 
Industrial Edueation Association, with a 
Normal Department recently organized 
for the sole purpose of training teachers 
in the best methods of industrial educa 
tion, to fill the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for skilled special instructors in 
manual branches. 

While dreamers and theorists are idly 
asking each other, ‘‘Shall we try it 7” 
behold, the public have tried it and have 
made it a success. Manual schools exist, 
and will never again die out. They are 
as sure to increase and multiply as the 
race is sure to increase and multiply. 
The only question left for discussion and 
practical trial is whether manual train- 
ing shall be introduced into the Public 
Schools. 

3efore entering upon this discussion, it 
is important to make a few nice distine- 
tions. To the average popular mind, 
‘Trade Schools,” ‘‘ Technical Education,” 
and ‘‘Manual Training,” all mean one 
and thesame thing; in reality, they mean 
widely different things. They are com- 
monly supposed to mean that intellectual 
training is to give way to mechanical; 
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that the studious scholar fond of Greek 
is to give up his classics and be forced 
to take up the chisel and the saw; and 
that the ignorant boy who shows little 
ambition, is to stop the learning to read 
and write which would make him a use- 
ful citizen capable of casting a vote, and 
turn his attention at once to the cobbling 
of shoes or carpentering of benches which 
will naturally become his life-long voca- 
tion. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth than such a conception of that 
for which advocates of manual training 
plead. Industrial Education is a general 
term covering all of the three branches 
specified ; but to distinguish them clearly, 
let us define each separately : 

Trade Schools, or Manual Labor 
Schools, are special cues organized for 
the sole purpose of introducing education 
and training into the practice of the in- 
dustries. In the excellent New York 
Trade Schools on First Avenue, instruc- 
tion is given by skilled mechanics in 
plumbing, gas-fitting, brick-laying, plas- 
tering, stone-cutting, carpentry, wood- 
carving, and fresco-painting; some of the 
classes being day classes, and some even- 
ing classes. 

Technical Schools aim at giving special 
scientific knowledge and practical skill to 
be used in scientific pursuits—chemical, 
mechanical, and artistic—and are intend- 
ed to fit their pupils to perform skilled 
labor, or to direct others therein. 

Manual Training in schools means, 
perhaps we might say, the converse of 
manual Manual labor 
schools introduce education into the prac- 
tice of the industries; manual training 
introduces the practice of the indus- 
tries into education. Manual labor aims 
to educate the hand; manual training 
aims to educate the mind through the 
hand. Here a serious mistake is apt to be 
made: the average popular mind con- 
ceives of manual training as the teaching 
of a trade; it has nothing whatever to do 
with trades, except that it fits a boy to 
take hold of a trade better a few years 
later, just asit is claimed it will help the 
professional man to take hold of a pro- 
fession better. 

In Massachusetts especially, where a 
large proportion of pupils in the public 
schools belong to the better classes, a 
father will exclaim: ‘‘I don't care to 


labor schools. 


send my boy to school to have him learn 
Why, 
dear sir, manual trainine would never 
teach him how to make a pair of shoes. 
Manual training means merely training 


how to make a pair of shoes.” 


of the hand; and have you forgotten 
that it is with his hand the poet writes, 
the artist paints, the musician plays, 
the architect draws, the surgeon operates? 
True, the noble artist mixes his paints 
‘with brains, sir;” but it will do no harm, 
while we are supplying trade schools for 
teaching mechanics to use their tools 
* with brains, sir,” to supply also manual 
training in the ordinary schools for teach- 
ing the future poet, artist, musician, ar- 
chitect, or surgeon, to use his brains with 
trained fingers, sir. 

When the gentleman's son turns from 
the school with manual training to the 
professional school, he will be a_ bet- 
ter surgeon with his lancet for having 
. 


had precisely the same manual training 


which will also make the mechanic's son 
a better cobbler when he turns from the 
school with manual training to the trade 
school where he is at last to learn how 
to make a pair of shoes. As Betsy Trot- 
wood asked David Copperfield’s mother, 
‘Why ‘Rookery, when you have n't any 
rooks?” so one can dnagine the impatient 
gentleman who doesn’t want 
taught to make shoes, ready to spring 
upon us the question, ** What, then, is 
manual training, if it isn’t making boots 
and shoes?” This isa reasonable question. 
We will undertake to answer it later. 


his son 


in- 
dustrial education can supplant the oth- 
ers. Each has its plea, its need to fill, 
its advantage to five, and each is nee- 


Not one of the three branches of 


essary. For trade schools, it certainly 
seems needless to plead, so manifest 
is it to every one that skilled labor is 
better than unskilled. The laborer no 
longer learns by making mistakes as an 
apprentice; when he enters the shop, he 
already knows something; perhaps more 
than his employer, who was brought up 
only in the old ways and taught only by 
experience. 

The trade schools are one of the few 
things indisputably good, because they 
tend to the advantage of both parties. 
The employer certainly likes to employ 
skilled labor; and that the laborer finds 
it to his own profit to be a skilled work- 
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man is sufficiently shown by the avidity 
with which the advantages of the trade 
Those we have al- 
ready alluded to, on First Avenue, New 
York, began with 
The attendance during the fifth year was 


schools are sought. 
an attendance of 30. 


oud. The time of entering such schools 
should of course be 


as late as possible, 
so that the special training may in no 
way interfere with the important general 
education of the common school; but 
for the very poor, who must needs FO to 
work when quite voung, there should be 
evening classes to vo hand in hand with 
the common school. 

And there should be plenty of these 
trade schools free. No matter what it 
costs—though it is not probable the cost 
would be great—government can atford 
to pay it: 
not to pay it. It is easier to teach men 
to make a good pair of shoes in schools 
than in prisons. It is better to pay 
thousands of dollars for developing good 


hay, more: it cannot afford 


and competent citizens than for housing 
convicts. A thousand dollars 
were cheap expenditure if by it we could 
educate girls to stave off by their capac- 
ity for doing good work the poverty that 
is the greatest temptation to sin, and 
thereby save in her innocence each wom- 


apiece 


an who might become the ancestress of 
a hundred criminals. 

It is probable that precisely here lies 
the solution to the 
The fashionable world just now is trying 
to solve it with training-schools for mis- 
tresses. 


servant question. 


Ladies spend laborious hours 
in learning to do things well and grace- 
fully, and then go home to train their 
cooks similarly, with the inevitable result 
that as soon as trained, the now valuable 
servant departs where she can get higher 
wages for her newly skilled labor. Why 
not train the cooks in the first place ? 
Happily, we need not argue the point. 
Training schools for nurses and servants, 
for every one to learn to do well what 
he or she has got to do in life, are grow- 
ing rapidly in favor. 

For technical schools, it is still less 
necessary to plead. The mind must be 
dull indeed that does not see at a glance 
that technical schools must follow even 
the college for those who would be emi- 
nent as chemists, miners, engineers or 
designers. Experience is a noble teacher, 
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but she teaches best when her pupil 
comes to her fully endowed with the lat- 
est theories, the clearest knowledge, the 
finest respect for his chosen profession 
the highest ideals; and all these are only 
to be won by one who has studied, and 
realized the difliculties. 
ernment should step in and claim the 


Here, too, Gov 


privilege of increasing its honor and its 
fame by in every possible way encourag- 
ing the development of skilled science 
and noble art in its home industries. 

In the fine School of Design at Phila 
delphia, now under the able direction of 
Miss Emily Sartain, ten pupils annually 
are admitted free, from the advanced 
classes of the girls’ grammar and normal 
schools, an appropriation for that pur- 
pose having been made by the State Leg- 
islature, in 1876. 
State of Pennsylvania has ever regretted 
it? The great advantage of such schools 
is, that the pupils do not need to 
be graduated and find situations before 
they can profit by their knowledge. Pu- 
pils are trained in every branch of art 


Do vou suppose the 


study by which women may be enabled 
and so excellent 
are the results, that many, while still in 
the school, earn an enviable sum by sup- 
plying the upholsterers, carpet-dealers, 
hardware, china, and dry-goods houses, 
jewelers, and manufacturers of every 
description, with designs eagerly snatched 
up and paid for; while wood-engraving 
is a new branch coming greatly into 
favor. 

And now at last we come to the great 
subject of manual training in the public 
Here the American mind will 
be sure to confront us immediately with 
several leading questions: 

I. What would it cost ? 

II. Would it lengthen the 
hours ? 

III. Would it overwork the teachers ? 

IV. What will have to be given up 
for it ? 

V. Will it require separate buildings ? 

VI. What is it, anyway ? 

Fortunately we can answer these ques- 
tions with something more substantial 
than theory. The Industrial School As- 
sociation made a liberal offer to she City 
of Boston for a trial of manual training 
in one of the public schools. The offer 
was accepted, the Dwight School chosen 


to support themselves; 


sel i )] . 


school 
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as the one where the experiment should 
be made; and our replies can be based on 
the report of Mr. James A. Page, who, 
be it remembered, is neither one of the 
Industrial Association interested, nor one 
of the special teachers employed for 
the trial: but the principal of the Dwight 
School, who, if the new effort had inter- 
fered with the old system, would natur- 
ally have been the first to complain. 

As to cost, we may say that it is no 
matter what it costs. Once discover that 
one way of teaching is better than an- 
other way, and government ean afford 
to teach the best way: as we said before, 
indeed, it cannot afford not to teach the 
best way. As a matter of fact, however, 
the expense is not great. There is no 
extra rent, for it was found at the Dwight 
School undesirable, as well as unneces- 
sary, to have the class in a_ separate 
building. Other classes (which it was 
thought might be disturbed by the noise) 
were removed at first to the hall; but 
even this was soon found unnecessary, 
as the thickness of the walls deadened 
the sound of hammers sufficiently. Here, 
however, it must be remembered that 
Massachusetts erects noble buildings for 
her public schools. I dare not atlirm 
that this part of the experiment would 
be as suecessfulin New York. Much of 
the first cost would not recur during the 
second year, such as purchase of tools, 
benches, ete.; and a special skilled in- 
structor was paid only $175 for five 
months’ service. 

As to hours, it is not proposed to 
lengthen the daily sessions by a single 
minute, At the Dwight School the pu- 
pils gave two hours a week to manual 
training. It is intended to find time for 
these new lessons, not by omitting any 
of the old, but by judicious methods of 
shortening the drudgery of all lessons. 
Anybody who has ever looked into the 
Publie School system, admirable as it is 
on the whole, knows that such eutting 
down of hack-work ought to have been 
done long ago, even if nothing else were 
to take its place. The same objection 
might have been brought against the in- 
troduction of drawing into the Public 
Schools, effected so wisely and so success- 
fully a dozen years ago. In the ease of 
drawing, some extra work was required 
of the regular teachers; this for awhile 


was rather a tax upon them, as they had 
to take lessons themselves out of school 
hours to fit them for it, not having been 
brought up as well as the next genera- 
tion will be. 
ploved, and studios were fitted up in 
large buildings like the Girls’ High 
Sehool in Boston; but the regular teach- 
In manual training it 
is proposed to put all the teaching in the 
hands of a skilled special instructor, so 


Special teachers were em- 


ers had to assist. 


that the regular teachers will have their 
labors lightened rather than increased, 

We come now to the last great ques- 
tion: What 7s manual training ? 

In answer, we may repeat that it is 
not technical education; neither is it the 
teaching of atrade. It is teaching the 
hands to handle tools; and it must be re- 
membered that in this sense a pen or a 
pencil is a tool. It may mean making 
a wooden box, or it may mean modeling 
ineclay. At tne Dwight School it meant 
merely light carpentry; but the light 
carpentry is not intended in the least to 
make the boy a carpenter. It is intended 
to help him with his arithmetic, for one 
thing. 

Even if it were taken up merely as 
a sort of gymnastic release from pure 
brain-work, it is thought by those who 
have tried the experiment that the entire 
change of occupation results in a fresh- 
ening of the brain that more than com- 
pensates for the interruption when study 
is resumed. But aside from this theoretic 
gain, the boy has to bring his book 
knowledge into play in a way that inter- 
ests him and makes him never forget. 
He actually learns arithmetic and geom- 
etry at his bench, as well as at his 
desk; and he remembers longer that 
which he learns at the bench. Aside, 
too, from this, there is another kind of 
stimulus given to brain-work by hand- 
work: the boys at the Dwight School 
had to look upon the ‘* Carpenter’s Class” 
as a privilege; only those were allowed 
in it who kept up to the standard in 
their studies. Take to heart the moral 
of Mr. Page’s report: In the ‘ Carpen- 
ter’s Class,” ‘“‘no tardiness and no ab- 
sence in five months.” No absence here 
meant presence at all the studies; and as 
to punctuality, it was noted one day that 
seventeen boys out of a class of eighteen 
were at work of their own accord in the 


se 
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carpenter's room at one o'clock, though 
the hour of beginning was two. More 
than this, a few boys from the lower 
classes were told that they had fallen 
below the standard, and must give up 
the ‘Carpenter's Class” till they had 
improved in their studies. The result 
Was immediate improvement in the stud 
ies. In the graduating class no boy fell 
below the required per cent., and every 
boy received his diploma. : 
Mr. Page remarks: **I consider that 
the results go far to prove that manual 
training is so great a relief to the itera- 
tion of school work that it is a positive 
benefit, rather than a detriment, to the 
And just 
here I must onee more eall attention 
to the special value of Mr. Page’s testi- 
mony. 


course in the other studies.” 


He is not a reformer anxious to 
prove a theory, but a gentleman literally 
“of the old school,” 
to former methods, who might therefore 


long accustomed 


have been easily pardoned had he been 
merit in any 
change, and who would certainly have 


too conservative to see 


failed to approve innovations which had 
resulted in lowering the well-known 
admirable per cents. of the Boston Public 
School system. 

Manual training is one of the few 
good things that are good for everybody. 
It is good for the rich boy, to teach him 
respect for the dignity of beautiful work. 
It is good for the poor boy, to increase 
his facility for handling tools, if tools 
prove to be the thing he must handle 
for a living afterwards. It is good for 
the bookish boy, to draw him away from 
books. But, most of all, it is good for 
the non-bookish boy, 7 showing him 
that there is something he can do well. 
The boy utterly unable, even if lhe were 
studious, to keep up in book-knowledge 
and percentage with the brighter boys, 
becomes discouraged, dull, and moody. 
Let him go to the work-room for an 
hour, and find that he can make a box 
or plane a rough piece of board as well 
as the brighter scholar, nay, very likely 
better than his brighter neighbor, and 
you have given him an impulse of self- 
respect that is of untold benefit to him 
when he goes back to his studies. He 
will be a brighter and a better boy for 
finding out something that he can do 
well. Mind you, it is not planing the 


board that does him good; it is planing 
the board in the presexce of other boys 
who can ~.o ionger look down upon him 
when they see how well he ean plane, 
He might go home after school and 
plane a board in the bosom of his family, 
or go to an evening school to learn to 
plane, without a quarter part, nay, with- 
out any, of the invaluable effect upon 
his manhood that it will have to let him 
plane side by side with those who in 
mental attainments may be his superiors. 

At this point I am anxious to quote 
from a page which impressed me more 
than any other in all my winter's read- 
ing. It is from a novel otherwise of 
very little interest, called ‘* Cashel 
Byron's Profession,” by George Bernard 
Cashel Byron was a prize-fight- 
er, and puts forth the novel claim for 
his ** profession ” that he was saved from 
going utterly to the bad only by finding 
out that he could fight. The sole child 
of an actress who neglected him, he lost 
all faith in himself, till he found the one 
thing in which he could excel. He ae- 
knowledges naively that even fighting 
would not have saved him, had he not 
found that he could be cock of the 
school. In his own words, ‘*I had 
enough good nature left to keep me from 
being a bully; and, as cock, I couldn't 
be mean or childish. 
nothing like fighting for licking boys 
into shape, if every one could be cock; 


Shaw. 


There would be 


but every one can’t; so I suppose it does 
Touched by 
the candor of this statement, we may 


more harm than good.” 


assure Cashel Byron that something bet- 
ter than fighting will have been found 
for ‘licking boys into shape,” when 
manual labor in the schools gives every 
boy a chance to do something well. 
Though t may have seemed to be plead- 
ing especially for manual training in the 
Public Schools, I really wish to plead 
for it in all schools: publie or private, 
for boys or girls, for children or young 
people, for rich or poor. The experiment 
has been tried at the institution for deaf 
mutes with such success that anew wing 
especially fitted up for the purpose is to 
be added to the building next year. At 
Dr. Adler’s school, learning that it was 
supported by the Society for Ethical Cult- 
ure, [ exclaimed with joy, ‘* Then any- 
body who wants to, can come here free 
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MANUAL 


of expense?” ‘*O, no, madam! not any- 
body,” remarked one of the teachers with 
such dignified emphasis that I felt sure 
of some terrible line of exclusiveness be- 
hind it. -** Only the children of work- 
ingmen,” he added in explanation. 

Ah! let us not permit the children of 
workingmen to monopolize this beautiful 
new work. <As we all are, or ought to be, 
workingmen and women, in some form 
or other, so let us see to it that all our 
children are born to this new privilege 
as a birthright. 

We are all converted to the Kinder- 
garten; we all bless the St. Nicholas, 
the Wide Awake, the Harper's Young 
People, for teaching our children how 
to ‘‘make things”: their toys, their 
games, their bric-a-brac, their Christmas 
presents. That old-fashioned whine of 
weary children, ‘‘ What can I do now, 
mamma?” which, if any attention could 
be paid to it at all, meant that mamma 
must give up precious hours of her own 
leisure to amuse her child, is now hap- 
pily almost obsolete. It will be wholly 
unheard when once, in the schools, chil- 
dren are taught the bliss of making some- 
thing. Let them begin with making 
glorified mud-pies into leaves and flowers 
and plants, as their little fingers work 
delightedly in clay; then let them go on 
till they can hammer out a box; let them 
learn the mechanism of a toy; let them 
make a table orachair; let them hammer 
brass, carve wood, design a carpet, take 
photographs, paint china, do any and 
everything except nothing! And just 
here it may be added that it will be an- 
other point gained if the children are 
taught to use the left hand as fully as 
the right. 

To be, toknow, to understand, to have, 
and to do—all of these have been appre- 
ciated by educators. To be, was the first 
idea of education; it required leisure, 
thought, contemplation; oniy the clergy 
could possess it to any extent. Then 
same the great popular desire to know, 
and books were multiplied and made ac- 
cessible. Then we learned that to know 
meant little unless it included to under- 
stand; books were thrown to the winds, 
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or at least put back in the libraries, and 
we were taught to think, to see, to touch, 
to hear, to investigate for ourselves. To 
have—ah! none of us need to be taught 
that. It comes perfectly natural for all 
of us to cling to what we are born with 
and to snateh after what is within reach 
—even beyond reach. Now at last we are 
realizing that all our gifts, all our quali- 
ties, all our acquisitions, are of little value 
till we have learned to put them to some 
use—to do. Knowledge, attainment, pos- 
sessions, all must end in action. The 
German word machen means either *‘ to 
do” or “to make.” It is a noble word. 
He who makes something has done some- 
thing. ** Was machst du da?” the Ger- 
man mother asks with alarm, when her 
little one is more than usually quiet. 
When the bright day dawns that is to 
see every child taught to draw, to model, 
to hammer, to carve, to design, to build, 
utterly irrespective of any supposed tal- 
ent for anything, the mother will ask the 
same question, but with a smile in her 
voice instead of aworry. And thechild 
will reply no longer, ‘* Smashing papa’s 
watch to see what makes it go,” or ** Mak- 
ing a scrap-book out of your engravings, 
mamma,” or perhaps merely ‘‘ Nothing!” 
in that tone which Gail Hamilton says 
means ‘* Everything, and I mean to keep 
on doing it!” Instead of that, she will 
hear, ** I am making a little cart for my- 
self;” or ‘‘ IT am making a little box for 
you to keep your stamps in, mamma,;” or 
‘*Tam makinga checker-board ”—/ think, 
by the way, of the arithmetic and the geo- 
metry, the clear eye for color, the exact 
eye for measurement, the nice respect for 
perfect accuracy, cultivated in the child 
who tries to make a checker-board !|— 
‘“and Rob is making the checkers!” It 
will be checkers indeed, in more senses 
than one, for those two busy, happy boys: 
checkers to ignorance, to idleness, to un- 
happiness, to fretfulness, to disagreeable- 
ness, to sin. When we have all learned 
to make something, as well as to use or 
to destroy, we shall searcely know in 
which way manual training has been 
more useful: as a check to evil, or as an 
inspiration to good. : 
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BY PATIENCE 


‘Kin I come in ?” 

There little cautious rap and 
hesitating voice—nothing at all terrify- 
ing: but Oscar Brent tlung himself into 
a chair, with a groan. 

“It 


mad,” 


Was a 


her to make me 


then he eried fierce- 


only needed 
he muttered ; 
ly, “Come in!” 
The door opened softly, and a small, 
oldish A tiny figure, 
very and spare, in a shabby 


woman entered, 
straight 
black gown, with neatly darned lace 
bright blaek 


Evervbody knows 


kerehief. a wrinkled face, 
eves and snowy curls 


the 


OK xl fellow 


face now, since Harry Page (a rare 


and dead these five years) 
painted her, gown, cap and all, calling 
the portrait “*A Dear ¢ Nd Soul.” She was 
that—Miss Wildanetta. No 


her age, nor would they have mentioned 


one knew 
it to her for the world. Every lodger she 
ever had. regarded her with chivalrous 
devotion, and respected her little foibles. 
They all knew **Ma™ had been dead ten 
vears, and, before that, had bed- 
ridden for twice that time. Some old 


lodgers remembered her as a cross voice 


been 


issuing forth from a dark bedroom, mak- 
ing the patient little daughter and nurse 
fairly fly. 

Tradition hath it that ** Pa” 
gentleman of the old school 


was a 
who spent 
his fortune right royally, a bon-vivant, 
jolly good fellow, who neglected his 
wife and child. She never said it, dear 
soul, but they knew that Miss Wilda- 
netta had had no advantages at all, had 
seldom if ever attended school. had been 
invalid 
and no one ever noticed her little lapses 
English. Luckily ** Pa” 
the old home was not 


a lifelong nurse to an mother; 
from correct 
had died 
wholly eaten up by mortgages, and she 
had worked hard and cleared it, besides 
supporting her mother; this by letting 
rooms and being maid-of-all-work herself. 

The house fronted on a quiet, unfre- 
quented street, and had high ceilings, 
big, square rooms, narrow winding stairs 
ornamented with fine small 
window panes, and large-figured paper 
faded by long usage. In the fifty years 


when 


carving, 


STAPLETON. 


of room-letting the character of the occu- 
A ‘ : 

The fine ladies who 

made so much labor and gave so little 

thanks, were gone into more fashionable 

that is, except the first 

generation, who were forgotten in mold- 


pants had changed. 


neigh borhoc vs 


ering churchyards. The business-men, 


old bachelors, or bloods 


young were 
dead, or married and settled—they had 
been profitable, generous lodgers and 


the clerks, cashiers and saleswomen who 
followed them had migrated to more ac- 
cessible localities. 


Thus it was, in our time, the old house 


became a eastle of Bohemia. In Miss 
Wildaneita’s rooms were actors and 
actresses, authors—she called them ** ar- 


thers “—and artists; 


named, as the 


principally the last- 
third-story rooms made 


fine studios. The house was full of the 


painters’ handiwork. In the hall was 
a large portrait of ‘‘Pa” (representing 
three months’ rent) taken from a faded 


daguerreotype, but ‘‘like an’ nateral,” 
Miss Wildanetta saigl, tearfully. In the 
back entry was a huge black-and-yellow 
dragon painted on the dull, green wall, 
and the small landlady always avoided 
this dreary passage-way: *‘ That critter 
In the parlor, high 
above the tarnished eilt paper covered 


do give me a start.” 


with imposing funeral urns, one artist 
had decorated the ceiling with wreaths 
and earlands of roses, in which he had 
cleverly concealed fat Cupids. 
infants gave Miss Wildanetta 


These 
unrobed 
much mortification and uneasiness, es- 
pecially when the minister from her 
chureh called. He had a habit of roll- 
ing up his eyes to emphasize a statement, 
Miss Wildanetta follow the 
course of these orbs, in mute agony and 
dread, was really pathetic. 

Bohemia loved Miss Wildanetta: her 
rooms were never empty, and she was 


and to see 


always paid—not very promptly, per- 
haps, but on some day when a picture 
was sold, a book succeeded, or a play 
was accepted, or an actor got an engage- 
ment. 

Miss Wildanetta looked cautiously 
about Brent’s untidy studio. He laughed 
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in his sorrow: “I thought you might 
come,” he said, ‘‘and I covered them up.” 

His fellow-artists had agreed to re- 
spect Miss Wildanetta’s maidenly seru- 
ples, and—though she was to their think- 
ing a true Bohemian, the noblest Roman 
of them all—pictured nymphs, goddesses 
and other undressed females were care- 
fully covered at her approach. When 
the castle was first invaded by artists, 
one careless man left his studio door 
unlocked, and Miss Wildanetta gliding 
along in her gentle way stopped to speak 
a kindly word with him. Her rap was 
not noticed, and she stepped in. Hor- 
rors! there stood a young woman with no 
waist-garment. Miss Wildanetta gave 
a shrill little scream, whipped off her 
apron and covered the startled model up 
from the rude gaze of a man. ‘* Merey 
sake!” cried the old lady, quivering with 
shame and pity; ‘if you must do that, 
do it in the dark!” Later, however, 
Miss Wildanetta grew accustomed to 
shabby women flitting up and down the 
narrow stairs, to blaze into creations of 
beauty and scant raiment on the top 
floor; and, several times, when they were 
leaving, she had waylaid them at the 
hall-door with a cup of fragrant tea in 
her quaint eggshell china. 

‘T have n't got the money,” 
ear desperately. ‘I owe you for six 
months—thereis nothing for me to do but 
to blow out my brains. Take the pictures 
(pointing to several covered canvases) ; 
I‘H—I'l paint petticoats on them.” 

*La me, Mister Brent, I did n’t think 
of the rent at all. Tcomeup to give you 
my sympathy, for Serious was histed up 
the stairs yesterday by two men.” (She 
meant Ceres, Oscar's life-size painting of 
the goddess of agriculture, with her arms 
full of golden grain.) ‘‘I feel for you 
as I do for the arthers on the second 
floor when they gits big envelopes with 
‘due’ some cents on ’em, wich is, I know, 
their writin’, back.” 

** She is Serious,” laughed Oscar—a bit- 
ter laugh. ‘‘ What shall Ido; give up 
painting, give up my hopes and dreams 
and come down to earth and paint walls 
and ceilings for the wealthy—that’s my 
trade—or take a pint of prussie acid and 
die, not in your kind house but in some 
place where my corpse will give no an- 
noyance?” 


said Os- 


‘** We all has our troubles,” said Miss 
Wildanetta, simply. ‘‘I ain’t missed 
none of mine, an’ sometimes is real low 
speerited when the taxes is due, an’ I 
do n't seem to git no ready money; but 
itcomes out all right. I ain’t” (witha 
deprecating little cough) ‘ eddicated up 
ter them—those persons you paint. I 
would n't wanter see ’em hanging ‘fore 
my eyes all the time, nor have my chil- 
dren—which might be if I was married 
an’ settled—see sich every day. I know 
it’s art. I’ve outgrowed my old ways a 
good deal since the last twenty years, 
an’ I don’t regret it. I’ve read books an’ 
cried over’em, which Mister Boyd wrote, 
though Chureh folks sez they air down- 
right immorel. I've bin to the theater 
too, for Miss Hall in the parlor-bedroom 
gives me tickets, an’ it’s genooine pleasur. 
Older I git the less I’m takin’ things ter 
be weeked; but picters is diff ’rent—them 
vou sees allus, like Pa on the wall, an’ 
though Pa wan't like most fathers is, 
he’s dead now an’ over the river, an’ I'm 
glad to look at him an’ know L hain’t 
nothin’ but love an’ good will to him. 
Seems ter me I like a picter to go right 
to my heart; an’ I cant deny it, them 
wimimen ‘thout skirts gives me a start I 
shan ‘t never outgrow.” 

**Perhaps you would like this, Miss 
Wildanetta,” said Oscar, He handed her 
a pencil sketch. A New England farm- 
house, quaint and gray, with big centre- 
chimney and tiny-paned windows. Near 
it the roomy barns, the old well-sweep, the 
stone walls, and the elm trees graceful 
even in their shorn branches. In the fore- 
ground wasa shoveled path leading up to 
the door with its old-time knocker, and 
on each side of the step were lilaes, the 
poor man’s flowers. Over the picture was 
the soft haze of a snow-fall, and along 
the walls scattered drifts. ‘‘That was 
my home where [ lived seventeen years, 
where mother and father died within a 
year of each other and left me to make 
my way alone in the world.” 

“Oh!” eried Miss Wildanetta, 
that complete! Just carries me back to 
my grandmarm’s. I hain‘’t bin in the 
kentry sence I was a gal, but it do seem 
so naterel—that well, an’ the path, an’ 
them laylock bushes! Why don’t ye 
paint them kind, Mister Brent? I know 
folks ’ud like ’em.” 
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‘** Pictures like that, ornament every 
other Christmas card,” he said indiffer- 
ently. 

‘*T know, but this sorter brings a choke 
in my throat; there’s a hominess in it, 
Mister Brent. I've heered there was a 
suthin in picters that could make you 
cry; seems ter me it’s in that.” 

“T ll try it.” he said, flushing at her 
praise; and straightway set to work. He 
painted some plaques and panels, hop- 
ing to earn enough to pay her rent, and 
hating himself for truckling to the taste 
of buyers. The dear old soul brought him 
seed-cakes and wine, or mince turnovers 
and other dainties, trudging up three 
flights of stairs to make him friendly, 
helpful visits. At last, the week before 
Christmas, the picture was ready, and 
Miss Wildanetta helped unframe a god- 
dess, to make it ready for sale. Oscar 
being busy, she also wrote the price-card 
and wrapped the picture carefully in 
heavy paper. Oscar carried his work to 
a friendly dealer who told him with much 
sympathy that the plaques and panels 
had as yet no sale at all; and he, discour- 
aged and angry, flung the **Snow Scene” 
on the counter and went away. 

He could not work, and sat moodily in 
his studio. The 22d of December, the 
dealer sent him a note: 

“Dear Brent: Isn't the price rather high? Will 


you take less’ The little scene is much admired. lt 


is your best work. J. De Wirt. 


‘**That is it,” cried Oscar bitterly; ‘‘ad- 
mired, but they want to beat me down!” 

‘**Don't you take a cent less,” said 
Miss Wildanetta, decidedly; ‘' five hun- 
dred dollars is little enough.” 

‘Sell at my price or not at all,” Os- 
car wrote to De Witt. 

The evening of the twenty-fourth of 
December he went down to the picture- 
store. If it had only been sold, the 
price would help pay Miss Wildanetta, 
and that load would be off his con- 
science. The store was full of people 
and everybody was busy. He wandered 
around, and could find the ‘‘Snow 
Scene” nowhere; nor did any of the 
clerks seem to know anything about 
it. He was going away in sullen anger 
against fate, when De Witt came hurry- 
ing after him. 

‘Ts it sold ?” asked Brent, his heart 
beating wildly. 


BOHEMIA, 


‘“ Why, of course,” said De Witt. ‘ Did- 
n't you get my note ?” 

‘**T left the house before the postman 
came.” 
then,” 
“come along to 


‘Lucky you came in, smiled 
De Witt; my office. 
Here ’s five hundred dollars in gold; the 
queer old crank made me take the money 
this way. He carried the gold in a 
hand-satchel, as you and I would take 
clothes. He never said a word about 
the price, looked at the painting a solid 
half-hour, says ‘I like that, now; that 
goes to the right spot; that’s back home.’ 
He stood off to look at it, with his hands 
under his coat-tails, his head on one 
side. ‘Tain ’t much on paintin’; been a 
miner twenty years—Colorado—struck 
it rich. Me and my wife crossed the 
plains in an ox-cart twenty-three year 
ago, and ’fore we went we had lived two 
year in just such a house as that in 
Maine. Wife’s got more dimunts than 
she'll wear, for she do n't care much for 
furbelows, and we haven't got chick nor 
child; but right down in our hearts is a 
little picture like that where we begun 
life together, and where our only child 
was born and died.’ 

‘*He counted ott the money to me, 
and says: ‘Here’s the five hundred. 
Send zt around to the Fifth Avenue, 
mind, before dark; and tell the man 
that painted it to do me one of the same 
place in summer, the house windows 
open, the lilacs in bloom, and in the 
door a woman's figure. It need n't be 
a likeness, but brown curls and bright 
eyes like my Molly had then. It will 
be what I used to see, coming home from 
my work in the fields. I'd like to have 
him paint Molly’s laugh and call as I 
used to hear it, but no one could do 
that; or the baby’s coo in wife’s arms, 
where it stayed so little a while it seemed 
only a dream afterall. Tell him what 
I’ve said: the picture to be the same 
size, and my check for five hundred will 
be sent immediately.’ ” 

Oscar, with tears in his eyes, clutched 
the arm of his chair. ‘‘ Have you got 
the price-ticket ?” he asked queerly. De 
Witt brought out a card with $500 in 
tremulous figures. Miss Wildanetta was 
not very sound in arithmetic and must 
have made a mistake. 

‘The picture was worth it,” said De 
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Witt, ‘‘though at first I thought you 
were asking too much, for an unknown 
artist. Here's your gold.” Osear, who 
never had seen so much money in his 
life before, fumbled at the shining coins. 
* You look like a sleep-walker; be care- 
ful, or you will be robbed.” 

“It is the surprise,” Oscar gasped, 
and wandered unsteadily into the crowd- 
ed street. He became aware that just 
ahead of him was a big dry-goods store, 
brilliantly hghted, catching the last. bit of 
Christmas trade. He followed the crowd 
in. ‘‘Silk counter,” he muttered toa floor- 
walker. The man eyed him suspicious- 
ly, but gave him the direction. 

‘Give megomething rich and beauti- 
ful,” stammered Brent to the old clerk 
behind the counter; ‘‘ something that 
will stand alone.” 

The clerk thought he was either drunk 
ormad, ‘‘ Yes, sir,” he said, evasively. 

‘IT want a handsome gown for the 
dearest old lady in the world. Not 
black always wears poor, little, 
rusty black gowns; but gray—no, that’s 
too cold; give me the color of lilaes that 
grow by home-doors, fragrant and free. 
Heavens, man, Iam not crazy! ITLama 
poor wretch of an artist who has just 
sold a picture for five hundred dollars. 
Did you ever have so much money? I 
never did before.” 

‘*T never did, sir,” said the man, re- 
spectfully; ‘‘thought at first you was 
kind of out; glad of your luck! Here’s 
a silk, now, the new color, a sort of 
lilac, two dollars a yard, and twenty 
yards is a big pattern for an old person; 
the lady might want to make it over, and 
extra comes in handy.” 

‘Oh, she makes over,” laughed Brent; 
‘she turns, and dyes, and sews, till there 
isn't a scrap left. Cut it off, for that is 
pretty, and put in buttons and things 
women need.” 

‘T ‘ll attend to that,” smiled the clerk ; 
and he did, with much care and pains. 
When the big bundle came back there was 
a five-dollar piece left out of the six tens. 

‘‘T owe her more than the dress cost, 
for room rent,” said Oscar, ** but that 
she gets now, and I hope ever after. 
Here, friend, take the five; don’t be an- 
gry; give your wife a bonnet or the chil- 
dren toys; celebrate my good luck!” 

He flung himself out with his bundle. 
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The old clerk folded the silks, with 
trembling hands. ‘‘ Never had that done 
before in thirty years at this counter,” 
he muttered; ‘‘God bless him!” 

Miss Wildanetta was sitting in her 
quaint room, where she carefully con- 
cealed the existence of a bed behind a 
big screen; and Miss Joyce, a faded lit- 
tle dressmaker who shared the ambushed 
couch, was with her. Oscar peeped in. 

‘**The dearest old couple in the world!” 
said Miss Joyce, quite tearful in her joy. 
““T’ve been sewing for her at the hotel 
three days, fixing a black satin dress, 
seven dollars a yard and stand alone; 
and went out in a carriage with 
some friends, and he come in. * Where's 
ma?’ he ‘Gone out for a few 
minutes,’ I answers. He sets and talks 
awhile, for though they is rich they're 
the kindest folks, and she told me she 
used to make her own gowns when they 
was poor in Colorader, where he’s got a 
silver mine. Pretty soon there comes a 
knock, and a boy brings in a_picter 
and aeasel. ‘That’s for ma,’ cries the 
old gentleman, ‘for a Christmas present. 
Too bad you are sewing on Cliristmas 
Eve, Miss Joyce. Isn't it pretty ? He 
drawed off a-looking at it, his hands 
under his coat-tails. It was the trimmest 
homelike scene I ever see: winter time 
an’ a little farm-house. ‘Here she 
comes,’ he ‘don't say a word.’ 
She come in, a pretty, small lady, round 
and plump, not much over fifty, with 
red cheeks and bright eves. She see 
him laughin all over. ‘What is it? she 
asks, and then she caught sight of the 
painting; she drops her muff and runs 
right up to it. From my corner I could 
see her eyes fill with tears. 

‘*Tt is our little old home, James, 
where our baby died years and years 
ago.’ Then he went up to her and put his 
arm around her, and the two of ‘em was 
as pretty a picture as I shall ever want to 
see. My eyes was so misty I couldn't 
hardly finish the gown. They paid me 
three dollars extra, for [ could n't change 
a ten-dollar gold piece, and he didn’t 
have no checks like for to make a poor 
woman have to lose a half day running 
to banks: and she insisted on my riding 
home in a hack, for the was 
crowded and I might get run over, and 
he see me to the door and paid for 


she 


asks. 


says; 
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the earriage then and there. I thanks 
him and I says, ‘If all folks was like 
you and your wife, we working people 
wouldn't have nothing to complain 
of; and I came a-riding up to this 
house grand as you please, and scared 
Miss Wildanetta to death nearly, for she 
thought I must be killed.” 

Meanwhile, without interrupting Miss 
Joycee’s narrative, Brent had slipped in 
quietly. 

“What on earth 
eried Miss Wildanetta. Oscar was drap- 
ing the folds of the silk all over the little 
landlady. 

‘* Behold the Goddess of Fortune!” he 
laughed. 


are you doing ?” 


‘The Snow Scene was mine: 
the man from Colorado paid me five 
hundred dollars for it, and has ordered 

Miss 
it bad 
merits that 
five hundred dollars on 


a summer scene at the same price. 
Wildanetta, tell me 
arithmetic or belief 
made you put 
the price-card 
**T done ita purpose '* said the little 
old lady, triumphantly. ‘I’ve seen the 
picters that was walued in big figgers 
was often’st an’ I says to myself, 
T’ll make this cost lots, and ill 
notice it. It beautiful, an’ it 


true, 


in 


was 
niv 


sold, 
folks w 
did 
go right to the heart as I said it would. 
Imadea five and two ciphers. What's a 
naught, Ithinks. I wish I’d put on one 
more. ‘Aught’s naught an’ carry naught,’ 
says the ‘rithmetic, an’ I done it.” 


was 
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MOCKING-I 


BY ZITELI 
THE ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica” as- 
serts that mocking-birds go to New 


England in the summer to breed, and 


return to the South in the fall of the 
year. The bird is really little under- 
stood, except by those among whose 


homes he lives. He is neither migratory 
nor adventurous. During his whole life 
he seldom wanders more than a few 
miles from his birth-place. 
Mocking-birds love the habitations of 
man, and while their nests are some- 
times found far in the depths of the 
forest, they are more frequently built 
among the closely-knit branches of the 


a 


MOCKING-BIRD 


AT HOME. 

‘Hurrah for the Financier of 
mia !” laughed Osear. 

“T'll eut an’ fit that dress these holi 
days,” 


Bohe- 


said Miss Jovee, lots 
of free days, and not a cent will it cost 
Miss Wildanetta, for there’s all the find 
ing’s in it.” 

‘It’s too gay,” murmured Miss Wilda- 
netta, with admiration 
longing for encouragement. 

“It is artistic !° ** It is glorious !” 
is beautiful !”° called many voices. 


‘T’ve got 


overcome and 
meee | 
And 
there was all Bohemia of the eastle, first, 
and third floors, crowding the 
open door. With a scuffling noise they 
brought in a plush chair, a 
present from all the roomers—and_ paid 
for, you may be With gentle 
force they seated Miss Wildanetta on 


second 


Christmas 


sure. 


this throne, the silk all flying about 
her. And in were brought beer, pret- 
zels, sausage, cakes and candy—a Bohe 
mian feast, shared with noisy merri- 
ment. 

‘Oh, dear me,” smiled the dear old 


soul, when the last ** Merry Christmas!” 


resounded through the house: ‘I never 
was so upset in my life.” 

‘*The goods aint mussed mite,” said 
Miss Joyee. practically, **and for gener- 


ous hearts and pay when they have it, 
them painters cant be beat.” 
*They can't,” murmured Miss Wilda 


netta, smoothing her silk with a soft 
little pat. 

sIRD AT HOME. 

sA COCKE, 

Cherokee rose, or the undisturbed boughs 


of the mock-orange tree, or the Cape 
jessamine shrub, or perhaps in some 
lofty tree which stretches out its protect 
ing arms over an old homestead. They 
love the voice and, to a certain extent, 
the society of man. They are birds of 
decided architectural taste and skill, and 
of notable sagacity in selecting suitable 
time and place for the construction of 
their nests. They build in the mornings 


of the early spring. 

With the possible exception of the 
nightingale, the mocking-bird surpasses 
Master of 


all the songsters of the earth. 
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melody and wonderful in his infinite 
variety, the poet has conferred no mis- 
nomer in giving him a name _ repre- 

A “trim 
Shakespeare” he may well be called, 


having all sones for his own, and sound- 


sentative of universal @enius, 


He is a 
wherein every in- 
is played with perfect skill. 


ine all the stops of melody. 
feathered orchestra, 
strument 
Like the geranium among plants, he 
As the rose and 
apple have no more delightful perfume 


simulates other species. 


than the imitation offered by that won- 
derful plant, so the liquid songs of the 
wren and the thrush, and the plaintive 
monn of the dove are perfectly repeated 
by the moekine-bird, 


ant caw of 


Even the diseord- 
the erow and the scream of 
»eat-bird issue from the throat of this 
marvelous mimie as naturally as if ut- 
tered by those birds themselves. 

But h 


lity of talent, there is no greater mis- 


lowever great may be his versa- 
take than to suppose that the mocking- 
bird is always an imitator, He has his 
own peculiar song, sweet and liquid, 
ong and vibratory, and so thrilling in 
ts singular resonance that every man 
or woman who has grown up at the 
South must remember it as connected 
with the 


Besides this 


vith the dearest associations 
halevon period of youth. 

full sone, there is a sort of refrain ecom- 
ing at Irrecular intervals, between mis- 


> ae 
eellaneous renderings, catches, rounde- 





lavs, glees, trills, recitatives, cries, calls 


and sereams-—initations of every bird in 
the forest and field. Heseems thus, now 
and then, to return to his own note, as if 
he had forgotten himself during a per 
over the 
It is with this 
note that he calls his mate, and it is by 


formance, and fell to musing 
secrets of his own heart. 


this token that venturesome boys learn 
where to find the moecking-bird’s nest. 

A Southern boy never aims even a 
To shoot 
like firing upon his 
The bird is his 
One of the ear- 
liest lessons learned by the juvenile hunt- 
er is to kill the blue-jay, who not only 
has the reputation in nursery lore of ear- 
rving sand to augment the intensity of 
heat in the infernal regions, but is a de- 
clared enemy of the mocking-bird, and 
for that, if for no other reason, is under 


pop-gun at the mocking-bird, 
at one, would be 
own household gods. 


friend and companion, 


perpetual sentence of death. The cruel 
jay never misses an opportunity to as- 
sail the prince of songsters, and, plucky 
though the mocking-bird is ordinarily, 
he seems to feel an instinctive dread of his 
hereditary enemy; he flies at sight of him, 
so successful is the jay in all his attacks. 
“Why, that bird drives the mocking-bird 
away, don't you know!” was the all-suffi- 
cient reply of asmall urchin to the charge 
of cruelty, when he stoned a jay that 
seemed inoffensively resting in his nest. 
Like Dr. Johnson, in his advice concern- 
ing boys, the youngster believed the jay 
should be punished not only for crimes 
committed, but for those he intended to 
commit. 

Our songster is one of the most in- 
dustrious of birds- 
Most of 
plished before sunrise, so that, when 


other birds are about to begin their la- 


never lazy, never a 


loiterer. his work is acecom- 


bors for the day, his is nearly completed. 
He must needs finish his work betimes, 
in order that he may have opportunity 
to torment all other fowls of the air and 
the barn-vard. He works silently before 

When the East grows 


radiant with the approaching splendors 


the break of dav. 


of the day-god, he begins his morning 
all the 
instruments of his orehestra; and thus 


music as if trying, one by one, 


he awakes all other birds by uttering 


the characteristic note of each. Is the 
thrush late in bed 


will cure him of his lazy proclivities by 


This master of song 


sounding his own morning-call in’ his 


ears. Does my lady-wren slumber too 
long? Suddenly she is stirred by a 


note of her own morning invocation, 
and, waking from her dreams, she hast- 
Has the flaunting red- 


forgotten to show his brilliant 


ens to her labors. 
breast 
shield among the courtiers of the sun ? 
His drowsy head is soon lifted as he 
catches the sound of his own matutinal 
salutation, While the day is yet young, 
every laggard is summoned to his duty. 
Even the sad whippoorwill, who has kept 
up his pitiful lament until the evening 
shades drove him to rest, must not linger 
in his nest after sunrise, or he will be 
taunted by a repetition of hisown pathos. 
And the dove, too, must call her lover 
betimes, or this woodland genius will 
love-song and lure her 
wanderer to his side, to laugh at his dis- 


sing her own 
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appointment. The bob-white is sure to 
be sent about his business with quick 
dispatch, and even the owl hides his hoary 
head in vain: he cannot escape the gen- 
eral summons, and writhes and groans 
in shadow, as his solemn notes, sacred to 
midnight hours, are proclaimed in the 
garish light of day. It is, in truth, an 
‘early bird” that is up in time to antic- 
ipate the eall of the enterprising mimic. 

While he is justly celebrated for his 
power of song, there are few persons 
who appreciate his intelligence, or abil- 
ity to learn and improve situations. His 
peculiar talent for strategy is often dis- 
played in his persecutions of the humble 
denizens of the farm-yard., No veteran 
commander is better versed in tacties. 
With what anxiety and alarm does he 


fill the hearts of tender mothers! With 
mind intent upon mischief he imitates 
the matronly ** cluck-cluck-cluck,” until 


the tiny chickens run about in dismay, 
and the bewildered hen strenuously calls 
her frightened brood to her protecting 
Then the piping cry of the young 
chicken is imitated to such perfection 
that the terrified matron straightway 
imagines one of her darlings to be the 


wings. 


victim of that winged pirate, the hawk, 
who so often ravages her little brood; or 
fears that a stray chick has been en- 
trapped by some wily enemy hiding in 
She thes over the 
yard in pursuit of the sufferer, ruthing 
her feathers, and swelling her top-knot in 
righteous and irrepressible indignation. 
In the meanwhile, the sly 


quietly 


sequestered places. 


mimic sits 
perched in a tree, peeping out 
now and then from among the foliage, 
to enjoy the exciting scene of which he 





has been the unsuspected cause. 

Again, he assumes another rdéle, and 
flying from tree to tree, he renders so 
perfectly the frightful intonations of a 
hawk soaring in the skies above, that 
not only the chickens, ducks and turkeys 
are in a flutter, flying in wild terror into 
every possible retreat, but maids and mis- 
tress, cook and coachman, rush upon the 
scene, armed with broomsticks and other 
available weapons, the boy with a shot- 
gun in the lead, all looking vaguely into 
the firmament forthe bold assailant that 
threatens a fell swoop upon the fledg- 
lings who cannot defend themselves. No 
hawk is discovered—not a black speck in 
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the remotest cloud. At last the indignant 
cook returns to her domain, muttering 
L»precations upon * dat 
| ‘Iw markin-bird.” But more than once 
it .as happened that a farmyard has 
been kept in commotion for several 
hours before the trickster was discovered. 


outdashus, ros- 


For instance, one morning, a lady, while 
quietly sewing, seated on a veranda 
which overlooked the backyard of her 
premises, observed a great perturbation 
among her fowls; the whole realm of 
poultry seemed wild with excitement; an 
evil spirit hovered in the air, and sent 
even chanticleer himself shying under 
the house. A mocking-bird had safely 
ensconced himself behind the wall-like 
roots of a mulberry tree, and from his 
hiding-place had so successfully and al- 
ternately imitated the cries of terrified 
hens and chickens and screams of rapa- 
cious birds of prey as to fill the yard with 
When driven from his 
fortification he perched upon the highest 
twig of the same tree, and poured forth 
such a stream of enchanting melody— 
melliffuous 
to make the amende honorable for his 


consternation. 


such a burst of song—as 
wieked and well-executed mischief. 

A bird frequently mimicked by him is 
the cuckoo. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the American cuckoo is not like 
‘the 
often 
touched the poet's fancy and delighted 
every schoolboy who has traversed Eng 
lish footpaths and fields 
anchorite, a recluse, whose voice is rarely 


the English bird of the same name 


wandering voice” that has so 


but a veritable 


heard except to prophesy the weather, 
His common name is ** rainerow,” given 
because he seldom issues from his secluded 
home, and when he does, like some wise- 
acres he has nothing to discuss but the 
weather. Yet his peculiarities have a fas- 
cination for the knight of sober plumage, 
whose delight is to tease him. 
ing-bird persecutes him continuously, fol- 
lowing him to his place of concealment; 
makes him ‘‘show his hand,” and by 
repeated calls, requires of him a song, 
When at last the rain-crow does sing, but 
not till then, is the tormentor appeased. 

This same mimic has withal a genius 
for extracting merriment from most im- 
probable sources, and is altogether re- 
gardless of the claim of dignity or wisdom 
when he can sacrifice them to his own 


The mock- 
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amusement. The bird of Minerva, with 
all her reputed wisdom and obvious solem- 
nity of mien, has been so mocked and sat- 
irized by this feathered Admirable Crich- 
ton that she has been known to abandon 
her secluded home and seek obscurer 
haunts, where she might be safe from 
sheers and jeers. A residence situated 
in the well-known cane-brake region of 
the South, quite notable for its elegant 
hospitality in ante-bellum days, was, by 
reason of the poverty of its owners, 
deserted after the war, and being shut 
up. became, literally, a prey to the 
moles and bats. The earriage avenue 
leading to the house was bordered with 
handsome trees and beautiful shrub- 
bery, which, emancipated from the gar- 
dener’s restraining hand, grew in wild 
and wide-spread luxuriance. Here an 
army of owls fixed their headquarters, 
making night hideous by their terrifying 
sepulchral eries. Gathering courage 
with numbers, they even dared to attack 
any horseman or pedestrian who, at or 
near nightfall, ventured within range of 
the carriage-drive. The superstitious 
negroes of the neighborhood firmly be- 
lieved and circulated the wildest and most 
extravagant tales of the haunted house: 
the belligerent owls were the special emis- 
saries of the Evil One, and no amount of 
reward could tempt a colored person to 
approach the ill-fated premises. 

But blooming shrubbery and fragrant 
roses are always a temptation to the sen- 
timental mocking-bird; the thraldom of 
beauty compels him, in spite of danger. 
As the high-climbing vines of yellow 
jessamine and cloth-of-gold roses opened 
their beatiful blossoms and seattered their 
perfume over the topmost boughs of the 
tall trees, mocking-birds, one by one and 
morning after morning, would perch up- 
on some lofty branch, most remote from 
the dangerous owl, and pour forth their 
enchanting songs. When the season ad- 
vanced, these songs could sometimes be 
heard in the night. An old darkey who 
lived as near the dreaded spot as he dared, 
caught the sound of the mocking-bird’s 
note as he passed on his way to his cabin. 
‘Took heah, Lucindy!” said he to his 
wife, ‘‘ dat house aint gwine be hanted 
much longer; dem owls is got ter go, 
niggah; fur jes ez T cum long de paff, 
side de big road, de markin-bird begun 


ter sing. Now, ‘fo long he gwine bring 
anuder markin-bird, en den dat un 
gwine bring anuder, en dey bofe gwine 
bring summo’, en den dey all gwine 
werry dem owls outen dem trees. Lawd, 
Lucindy! dem air markin-birds is sich 
raskills—you heah now?—dey gwine pro- 
jick en projick entwell dey aint nair owl 
in dat yard. He—he—he—he—I iz sho 
glad dem markers iz dun made up dez 
mines ter git atter dem owls! Dey got 
ter vo now, sho!” 

* Dat de truf, Sam 7” asked Lucindy 
solemnly. 
[dun bin heahin dem markin-birds 
singin in de mawnin, en den I sed, jes 
wait entwell dey git ter singin in de night, 
en den dey gwine hirass de life outen 
dem owls.” 

The darkey’s prediction was founded 
on observation, if not experience, and 
events proved its correctness. Mocking- 


birds came in flocks to the trees around 
the old mansion. Morning invocations 
and evening serenades filled the air with 
music. Soon the comedy and farce fol- 
lowed the exquisite solo and chorus. In 
the broad daylight, the hoot of the owl 
was imitated from tree to tree. Morning 
noon and night, the dismal screech was 
interspersed between strains that fasci- 
nated every listener. The owls fluttered 
in bewildered trepidation at hearing their 
own cries, and the calls of their young 
at such unaccustomed hours. Before the 
summer was over, they sought other 
quarters, where their bewildering imi- 
tators could not make them afraid. 

The mocking-bird does not prefer the 
solitudes of the forest; on the contrary, 
domestic scenes are most attractive to 
him; he loves well-kept and well-tended 
vards and gardens, and enjoys signs of 
civilization and home comfort. He pre- 
fers, to the more picturesque scenes of 
the wildwood, the neatly-trimmed hedge 
and umbrageous mimosa-tree, the bloom- 
ing and fragrant rose, or vine-covered 
trellis-work, the bower under which the 
children play. or the grateful shade of 
the grand old tree that reaches to the 
nursery window or guards the well. His 
voice delights man, and, in return, the 
sound of the human voice is a pleasure 
to him. 
the singing of a bravura or ballad wiil 
bring a score of these birds to the near- 


The practice of solfeggios or 
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the carriage then and there. I thanks 
him and I says, ‘If all folks was like 
you and your wife, we working people 
would n't nothing to complain 
of; and I came a-riding up to this 
house grand as you please, and scared 
Miss Wildanetta to death nearly, for she 
thought I must be killed.” 

Meanwhile, without interrupting Miss 
Joyce's narrative, Brent had slipped in 
quietly. 

“What on earth doing ?” 
cried Miss Wildanetta. Oscar was drap- 
ing the folds of the silk all over the little 
landlady. 

‘* Behold the Goddess of Fortune!” he 
laughed. 
the man from Colorado paid me five 
hundred dollars for it, 
a summer scene at the same price. 
Wildanetta, tell me it bad 
arithmetic or belief in my merits that 
made you put five hundred dollars on 
the price-card 7” 

‘**T done it a-purpose !” 
old lady, triumphantly. 
picters that w 
was often’st 


have 


are you 


‘The Snow Scene was mine: 
and has ordered 
Miss 


true, Was 


said the little 
‘I’ve seen the 


as Walued in big figgers 


sold, a 


nu’ I says to myself, 


T’ll make this cost lots, and folks will 
notice it. It was beautiful, an’ it did 


go right to the heart as I said it would. 
Imadea five and two ciphers. What's a 
naught, I thinks. I wish I’d put on one 
more. ‘Aught’s naught an’ carry naught,’ 
says the ‘rithmetic, an’ I done it.” 


THE 


BY ZITELL 


THE “Encyclopedia Britannica” as- 
serts that vo to New 
England in the summer to breed, and 


Ls Teo | 
mocking-birds 


return to the South in the fall of the 
year. The bird is really little under- 
stood, except by those among whose 


homes he lives. He is neither migratory 
nor adventurous. During his whole life 
he seldom wanders more than a few 
miles from his birth-place. 
Mocking-birds love the habitations of 
man, and while their nests are some- 
times found far in the depths of the 
forest, they are more frequently built 
among the closely-knit branches of the 


MOCKING-BIRD 


MOCKING-BIRD 
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‘*Hurrah for the Financier of Bohe- 
mia !” laughed Osear. 

**T]l eut an’ fit that dress these holi 
days,” said Miss Joyvee. ‘I’ve got lots 
of free days, and not a cent will it cost 
Miss Wildanetta, for there’s all the find 
ings in it.” 

* It’s too gay,” murmured Miss Wilda- 
netta, with and 
longing for encouragement. 


overcome admiration 


‘It is artistic !” sad 


‘* Tt is glorious !” 


is beautiful !” called many voices. And 
there was all Bohemia of the castle, first, 
second and third floors, crowding the 


open door. With a scuffling noise they 
brought in a plush chair, a Christmas 


present from all the roomers—and paid 


for, you may be sure. With gentle 
force they seated Miss Wildanetta on 
this throne, the silk all tlying about 
her. And in were brought beer, pret 
zels, sausage, cakes and candy—a _ Bohe- 
mian feast, shared with noisy merri- 
ment, 


the dear old 


** Merry Christmas!” 


**Oh, dear me,” smiled 
soul, when the last 
resounded through the house: **I never 
was So upset in my life.” 

said 


‘‘and for gener- 


“The goods aint mussed a mite.” 
Miss Joyee, practically, 
ous hearts and pay when they have it, 
them painters cant be beat.” 

* They can't,” murmured Miss Wilda 


yf 
ib, 


netta, smoothing her silk with a soft 
little pat. 
rm 7 
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Cherokee rose, or the undisturbed boughs 
of the mock-orange tree, or the Cape 
jessamine shrub, or perhaps in’ some 


lofts tree which stretches out its protect 


ing arms over au old homestead. They 
love the voice and, to a certain extent, 
the society of man. They are birds of 
decided architectural taste and skill, and 
of notable sagacity in selecting suitable 
time and place for the construction of 
their nests. They build in the mornings 
of the early spring. 


With the possible exception of the 


nightingale, the mocking-bird surpasses 
Master of 


all the songsters of the earth. 
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melody and wonderful in his intinite 
variety, the poet has conferred no mis- 
nomer in giving him a name repre- 
sentative of universal genius. A ** trim 
Shakespeare” he may well be called, 
having all songs for his own, and sound- 
He is a 
orchestra, wherein every In- 
is played with perfect skill. 
Like the geranium among plants, he 


ing all the stops of melody. 
feathered 


strument 


As the rose and 
apple have no more delightful perfume 
than the imitation offered by that won- 


simulates other species. 


derful plant, so the liquid songs of the 
wren and the thrush, and the plaintive 
monn of the dove are perfectly repeated 
Even the discord- 
the crow and the scream of 
the eat-bird issue from the throat of this 
marvelous Minue as naturally as if ut- 


by the mockine-bird, 


ant caw of 


tered by those birds themselves. 

But however great may be his versa- 
ilitv of talent, there 1s no greater mis- 
take than to suppose that the mocking- 
bird is always an Imitator. He has his 

vn peculiar song, sweet and liquid, 
ong and vibratory, and so thrilling in 
ts singular resonance that every man 
or woman who has grown up at. the 
South must remember it as connected 
vith the dearest associations—with the 
halevon period of youth, Besides this 
full sone, there is a sort of refrain ecom- 
Ing at irregular intervals, between mis- 
cellaneous renderings, catches, rounde- 
lavs, g@lees, trills, recitatives, cries, calls 
and screams—inutations of every bird in 
the forest and field. He seems thus, now 
and then, to return to his own note, as if 
he had forgotten himself during a per 
formance, and fell to musing over the 
It is with this 


seerets of lis own heart. 
he calls his mate, and it is by 


note that 
this token that venturesome bovs learn 
where to find the mocking-bird’s nest. 

A Southern boy never aims even a 
pop-gun at the moecking-bird. To shoot 
at one, would be like firing upon his 
own household gods, The bird is his 
One of the ear- 
liest lessons learned by the juvenile hunt- 
er is to kill the blue-jay, who not only 
has the reputation in nursery lore of car- 
rving sand to augment the intensity of 
heat in the infernal regions, but is a de- 
clared enemy of the mocking-bird, and 
for that, if for no other reason, is under 


friend and companion, 


perpetual sentence of death. The cruel 
jay never misses an opportunity to as- 
sail the prince of songsters, and, plucky 
though the mocking-bird is ordinarily, 
he seems to feel an instinctive dread of his 
hereditary enemy; he flies at sight of him, 
so successful is the jay in all his attacks. 
“Why, that bird drives the mocking-bird 
away, don't you know!” was the all-suffi- 
cient reply of asmall urchin to the charge 
of cruelty, when he stoned a jay that 
seemed inotfensively resting in his nest. 
Like Dr. Johnson, in his advice concern- 
ing boys, the youngster believed the jay 
should be punished not only for crimes 
committed, but for those he intended to 
commit. 

Our songster is one of the most in- 
dustrious of birds—never lazy, never a 
loiterer. Most of his work is acecom- 
plished before sunrise, so that, when 
other birds are about to begin their la- 
bors for the day, his is nearly completed. 
He must needs finish his work betimes, 
in order that he may have opportunity 
to torment all other fowls of the air and 
the barn-vard. He works silently before 
the break of day. When the East grows 
radiant with the approaching splendors 


of the day e2od, | 


e begins his morning 





music as if trying, one by one, all the 
instruments of his orchestra: and thus 
he awakes all other birds by uttering 
the characteristic note of each. Is the 
thrush late in bed ? 
will cure him of his lazy proclivities by 


This master of song 


sounding his own morning-call in his 
ears. Does my lady-wren slumber too 
long? Suddenly she is stirred by a 
note of her own morning invocation, 
and, waking from her dreams, she hast- 
ens to herlabors. Has the flaunting red- 
breast forgotten to show his. brilliant 
shield amone the courtiers of the sun ? 
His drowsy head is soon lifted as he 
eatches the sound of his own matutinal 
salutation. Whilethe day is vet young, 
every laggard is stummoned to his duty. 
Even the sad whippoorwill, who has kept 
up lis pitiful lament until the evening 
shades drove him to rest, must not linger 
in his nest after sunrise, or he will be 
taunted by a repetition of hisown pathos. 
And the dove, too, must eall her lover 
betimes, or this woodland genius will 
sing her own love-sone and lure her 
wanderer to his side, to laugh at his dis- 
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appointment. The bob-white is sure to 
be sent about his business with quick 
dispatch, and even the owl hides his hoary 
head in vain: he cannot escape the gen- 
eral summons, and writhes and groans 
in shadow, as his solemn notes, sacred to 
midnight hours, are proclaimed in the 
garish light of day. It is, in truth, an 
‘early bird” that is up in time to antic- 
ipate the eall of the enterprising mimic. 

While he is justly celebrated for his 
power of song, there are few persons 
who appreciate his intelligence, or abil- 
ity to learn and improve situations. His 
peculiar talent for strategy is often dis- 
played in his persecutions of the humble 
denizens of the farm-yard. No veteran 
commander is better versed in tactics. 
With what anxiety and alarm does he 
fill the hearts of tender mothers! With 
mind intent upon mischief he imitates 
the matronly ** cluck-cluck-cluck,” until 
the tiny chickens run about in dismay, 
and the bewildered hen strenuously calls 
her frichtened brood to her protecting 
wings. Then the piping cry of the young 
chicken is imitated to such perfection 
that the terrified matron straightway 
imagines one of her darlings to be the 
victim of that winged pirate, the hawk, 
who so often ravaves her little brood: or 
fears that a stray chick has been en 
trapped by some wily enemy hiding in 
sequestered places. She flies over the 
yard in pursuit of the sufferer, ruffling 
her feathers, and swelling her top-knot in 
righteous and irrepressible indignation. 
In the meanwhile, the sly 
quietly perched in a tree, peeping out 


mimic sits 


now and then from among the foliage, 
to enjoy the exciting scene of which he 
has been the unsuspected cause. 

Again, he assumes another rdle, and 
flying from tree to tree, he renders so 
perfectly the frightful intonations of a 
hawk soaring in the skies above, that 
not only the chickens, ducks and turkeys 
are in a flutter, flying in wild terror into 
every possible retreat, but maids and mis- 
tress, cook and coachman, rush upon the 
scene, armed with broomsticks and other 
available weapons, the boy with a shot- 
gun in the lead, all looking vaguely into 
the firmament forthe bold assailant that 
threatens a fell swoop upon the fledg- 
lings who cannot defend themselves. No 
hawk is discovered—not a black speck in 


the remotest cloud. At last the indignant 
cook returns to her domain, muttering 
imprecations upon ** dat 
killy markin-bird.” But more than once 
it has happened that a farmyard has 
been kept in commotion for several 
hours before the trickster was discovered. 
For instance, one morning, a lady, while 
quietly sewing, seated on a veranda 
which overlooked the backyard of her 


outdashus, ros- 


premises, observed a great perturbation 

among her fowls; the whole realm of 

poultry seemed wild with excitement; an 

evil spirit hovered in the air, and sent 

even chanticleer himself shying under 

A mocking-bird had safely 
l 


ensconced himself behind the wall-like 


the house. 


roots of a mulberry tree, and from his 
hiding-place had so successfully and al- 
ternately imitated the cries of terrified 
hens and chickens and screams of rapa- 
cious birds of prey as to fill the yard with 
When driven from his 
fortification he perched upon the highest 


consternation. 


twig of the same tree, and poured forth 
such a stream of enchanting melody— 
such a mellifluous burst of song—as 
to make the amende honorable for his 
wicked and well-executed mischief. 

A bird frequently mimicked by him is 
the cuckoo. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the American cuckoo is not like 

‘the 
often 
touched the poet's fancy and delighted 
every schoolboy who has traversed Eno 


the English bird of the same name 


wandering voice” that has so 


lish footpaths and fields—buta veritable 
anchorite, a recluse, whose voice is rarely 
heard except to prophesy the weather. 
His common name is ** rainerow,” given 
because he seldom issues from hisseeluded 
home, and when he does, like some wise- 
acres he has nothing to discuss but the 
weather. Yet his peculiarities have a fas- 
cination for the knight of sober plumage, 
whose delight is to tease him. The mock- 
ing-bird persecutes him continuously, fol- 
lowing him to his place of concealment; 
makes him ‘‘show his hand,” and by 
repeated calls, requires of him a song, 
When at last the rain-crow does sing, but 
not till then, is the tormentor appeased. 

This same mimic has withal a genius 
for extracting merriment from most im- 
probable sources, and is altogether re- 
gardless of the claim of dignity or wisdom 
when he can sacrifice them to his own 


Wea 
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amusement. The bird of Minerva, with 
all her reputed wisdom and obvious solem- 
nity of mien, has been so mocked and sat- 
irized by this feathered Admirable Crich- 
ton that she has been known to abandon 
her secluded home and seek obscurer 
haunts, where she might be safe from 
sneers and jeers. <A residence situated 
in the well-known cane-brake region of 
the South, quite notable for its elegant 
hospitality in ante-bellum days, was, by 
reason of the poverty of its owners, 
deserted after the war, and being shut 
up. became, literally, a prey to the 
moles and bats. The earriage avenue 
leading to the house was bordered with 
handsome trees and beautiful shrub- 
bery, which, emancipated from the gar- 
dener’s restraining hand, grew in wild 
and wide-spread luxuriance. Here an 
army of owls fixed their headquarters, 
making night hideous by their terrifving 
sepulchral cries. Gathering courage 
with numbers, they even dared to attack 
any horseman or pedestrian who, at or 
near nightfall, ventured within range of 
the carriage-drive. The superstitious 
negroes of the neighborhood firmly be- 
lieved and circulated the wildest and most 
extravagant tales of the haunted house: 
the belligerent owls were the special emis- 
saries of the Evil One, and no amount of 
reward could tempt a colored person to 
approach the ill-fated premises. 

But blooming shrubbery and fragrant 
roses are always a temptation to the sen- 
timental mocking-bird; the thraldom of 
beauty compels him, in spite of danger. 
As the high-climbing vines of yellow 
jessamine and cloth-of-gold roses opened 
their beatiful blossoms and seattered their 
perfume over the topmost boughs of the 
tall trees, mocking-birds, one by one and 
morning after morning, would perch up- 
on some lofty branch, most remote from 
the dangerous owl, and pour forth their 
enchanting songs. When the season ad- 
vanced, these songs could sometimes be 
heard in the night. An old darkey who 
lived as near the dreaded spot as he dared, 
eaught the sound of the mocking-bird’s 
note as he passed on his way to his cabin. 
**TLook heah, Lucindy!” said he to his 
wife, ‘‘ dat house ait gwine be hanted 
much longer; dem owls is got ter go, 
niggah; fur jes ez T cum long de paff, 
side de big road, de markin-bird begun 


ter sing. Now, ‘fo long he gwine bring 
anuder markin-bird, en den dat un 
gwine bring anuder, en dey bofe gwine 
bring summo’, en den dey all gwine 
werry dem owls outen dem trees. Lawd, 
Lucindy! dem air markin-birds is sich 
raskills—you heah now?—dey g wine pro- 
jick en projick entwell dey aint nair owl 
in dat yard. He—he—he—he—I iz sho 
glad dem markers iz dun made up dez 
mines ter git atter dem owls! Dey got 
ter go now, sho!’ 

**Dat de truf, Sam ?” asked Lucindy 
solemnly. 

**T dun bin heahin dem markin-birds 
singin in de mawnin, en den I sed, jes 
wait entwell dey git ter singin in de night, 
en den dey gwine hirass de life outen 
dem owls.” 

The darkey’s prediction was founded 
on observation, if not experience, and 
events proved its correctness. Mocking- 
birds came in flocks to the trees around 
the old mansion. Morning invocations 
and evening serenades filled the air with 
music. Soon the comedy and farce fol- 
lowed the exquisite solo and chorus. In 
the broad daylight, the hoot of the owl 
was imitated from tree to tree. Morning 
noon and night, the dismal screech was 
interspersed between strains that fasci- 
nated every listener. The owls fluttered 
in bewildered trepidation at hearing their 
own cries, and the calls of their young 
at such unaccustomed hours. Before the 
summer was over, they sought other 
quarters, where their bewildering imi- 
tators could not make them afraid. 

The mocking-bird does not prefer the 
solitudes of the forest; on the contrary, 
domestic scenes are most attractive to 
him; he loves well-kept and well-tended 
vards and gardens, and enjoys signs of 
civilization and home comfort. He pre- 
fers, to the more picturesque scenes of 
the wildwood, the neatly-trimmed hedge 
and umbrageous mimosa-tree, the bloom- 
ing and fragrant rose, or vine-covered 
trellis-work, the bower under which the 
children play, or the grateful shade of 
the grand old tree that reaches to the 
nursery window or guards the well. His 
voice delights man, and, in return, the 
sound of the human voice is a pleasure 
to him. The practice of solfeggios or 
the singing of a bravura or ballad will 
bring a score of these birds to the near- 
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est shade: and it is not lone before the 
singer in the drawing-room is taught by 
positive demonstration how far nature 
can outdo art. Indeed, the strains of 
this mimie will astonish even the yvoeal- 
ist who has made tone-building and trills 
and roulades a life-long study. 

The gray, neutral tints of the mock- 
ing-bird’s plumage give hima quiet, un- 
obtrusive air, but in his manners he is 
quite a dandy. His tail is long in pro- 
portion to his body, and he perpetually 
sways it from side to side, as if it were 
set upona pivot. He is a dainty stepper; 
no bird has a more elastie tread, and he 
touches the grass very gingerly, lifting 
his wines at intervals to scare up the 
insects, whose distanees from him he 
calculates with mathematical precision, 
enabling him to eateh and devour his 
food with marvelous rapidity. He looks 
not unlike the modern dude, who, 
equipped with eyeglass and cane, prome- 
nades a fashionable boulevard, the ob- 
served of all observers. Insects furnish 


his chief subsistence, and evel when 


eaced he prefers this diet to the seed 


and boiled eg@e which are the aliment 


of the canary. His throat is enormous 
in proportion to the size of his body, 
and its capacious development is obvi- 
ously related to lus immense powers of 
song. 


Whether or not this musical prodigy 


has any hibernacle, it is difficult to say. 
Winter is not, strictly speaking, his con- 
cert season, yet he gives many a charm- 
ile snow is on the ground. 


When the sun shines brightly on a frosty 





day, and the air is clear and crisp, his 
jubilant song sometimes starts us from 
our beds. Though he does not sing every 
day in winter, it is certainly true that 
he does not retire for the season, nor 
withdraw to any great distance from his 
home. His true hour of melody is, like 
that of Europe’s queen of song, in the 
night. Then all his music and poetry 
are at high tide. On asummer night, 
when the air is fragrant with the rose 
and Cape jessamine, when the magnolia 
leaves and blossoms glisten under amoon 
as bright asday; when the myrtle and 
pomegranate flowers shine like jewels, 
and the ecloth-of-gold looks up to the 
stars with a radiance almost like their 
own: when the air and earth are full of 


a tenderness that marks the silent, peace- 
ful hour of midnight, then this mateh 
less bird, forgetting his caprices of the 
day, and full of love and sentiment, 
pours forth such a flood of song, such 
a grand epic of romance and beauty that 
the very heavens seem to listen, and 
human hearts are touched with a deep 
and holy calm. 

While this bird is perhaps the most 
continuous singer in the world, there is 
one brief term in the year—two weeks out 
of the fifty-two—when both his song and 
spirits are out of tune: This is his moult- 
ing season. Then what a picture of de 

A dyspeptic—a miserable 
hypochondriae! What an opportunity 
for his numerous victims! What a 
chance to turn the tables, if owl and 


spair is he! 


cuckoo, and wren and hen could find 
him. He looks like Jackdaw after the 
sentence of excommunication was pro 
nounced by the mighty Cardinals. But 
now, as ever, he is not wanting in sagae 
ity; he knows his weakness, and hunts 
deeper solitudes than even the modest 
rain-crow knows, and the whole king 
dom of birds and poultry enjoy a blessed 
immunity from torment. If the wretched 
bird makes this a season of repentance: 
a Lenten season of abstinence—it Is not 
that repentance which is not to be re 
pented of, for as soon as he is again in 
fine feather, he shows the depravity of 
human, if not bird nature: is as wicked 
us ever, and plays his old tricks an 
That he is susceptible of education is 
\ bird kept in a sa 


loon, and subjected to careful training 


well ascertained. 


by the keeper, sarge * Dixie ” with aston 
ishing accuracy, and was known to sing 
Norma.” 
These birds are wonderfully excited by 


parts of the famous duet from ** 


hearing music of any kind, and a 
band or orchestra sets them wild with 


1 SONG, 


ecstasy. Their natural gush 
however, puts to shame all efforts at 
training: and such endeavors seem like 
gilding refined gold or adding perfume 
to the rose, 

Besides, the bird is really as untam- 
able as the eagle. It, also, is the bird of 
liberty; it loves liberty as it loves life. 
Freedom, unlimited freedom, is its wateh- 
word. Hence, the general belief in re- 
gions where it is found, that if a cage 
containing its young is accessible to the 
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THE COMING 


mother-bird, she will, under the pre- 
tence of carrying food to them, give 
Whether this be true or 
not, caging them seems almost impracti- 
eable, and they not only pine under the 
confinement, but frequently beat them- 
selves to death against the bars of the 
eage. Birds that have hatched 
under this confinement have occasionally 
become beautiful singers, but when they 
have once tasted liberty, they rarely, 
if ever, survive imprisonment. Various 
experiments of this kind were made 
immediately after the war, when car- 


them poison. 


been 
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pet-baggers regarded mocking-birds like 
other property of the South, as legitimate 
prey. Every summer these migratory 
officials carried the singers of the South- 
ern woods to a land where they were 
a rarity, until finally laws were passed 
forbidding mocking-birds to be taken out 
of the State. 

The mocking-bird is practically the 
American nightingale, and is destined in 
the future literature of the country to 
become as classic as the philomel that 
warbled in Grecian groves, or the bvi- 
bul of Persian bowers. 


OF FAME. 


LIKE a poor wakeful child, who, left alone, 


Feels unknown terrors in the hush of 


night 


And lifts his voice, not once but many times, 
Calling his mother, begging her to come, 
Craving her presence in his loneliness, 

And then, ere she has come to soothe and cheer, 
Falls fast asleep, nor needs her any more ; 

Nor knows if late she answered to his call, 


And paused with gentle step beside his bed,— 


And sighed a little even as she smiled 


And kissed him, softly leaving him again ; 


So did I call you, Fame. 
Cried for your coming. 


Through the deepening 


So all my heart 


o]loom 


[ strained my eyes, I listened if perchance 
Only your far-off footstep IT might hear. 
But you were deaf to my beseeching ery, 


No pleading voice could draw you to my side, 


And then,—I fell asleep. 


Now you are here! , 


And have you come to smile upon me once, 
And kiss my lips and hold my hand in yours ¢ 
Nay, but I cannot tell you I am glad! 


Nor would |] 


waken, though it 


were to see 


Your face, dear Fame—for you have come too late! 


—Bessie Chandler. 
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BY JULIAN 
In Christmas time we must do as the 
Christians do, and be charitable. There is 
something nsive, if not melancholy, about 


the practice 


pose s shortcoming ana error, 


of charity, because it presup- 
And when a 
book or a man or woman is bad, it is so easy 
to see it, and so easy and tempting to say it! 
And the saying it Can so easily be defended 
on the **I must be cruel only to be kind” 

gut, after all, blame lends itself to 
much more readily than praise does, 
and to praise with self-respect and without 
gush, and with a certainty that the praise is 
not all a mistake. is so difficult, that the critic 


basis, 


Wit so 


suspends his pen on its way from the ink- 
stand to the paper, and hesitates. Blame is 
always safe, for nothing in the way of human 


thought or conception ever ever ¢C: 
be perfect. And the more nearly good in 
itself is the thine that the critic blames, why, 
of course, t] loftier must the 


was or 


so much be 
critical standard. 


Neverthless, indiscriminate eulogy is vap- 


1e 


id and valueless. Even the person eulo- 
eized does not, in t] bottom of his soul, 
believe in what is said of him. <At the best 


(if there be true stuff in him) he will feel 
that you have divined his intention, and have 
praised, not his achievement, but that. If, 
on tl he ha no true stuff in 
him, he is led to fancy that his bad work is 
good enough, and does not try to make it 
better. Between indiscriminate eulogy and 
sweeping condemnation ther eolden 
mean, but how hard it is to hit it! 

The holiday books, with their brilliant 
bindings and copious illustrations, arrive in 
battalions, and one is sensible of an involun- 
tary kindness for thy and hesitates to run 
the risk of vitiating that sentiment by read- 
ing them, And yet some of them, such as Mr. 
Howard Pyle’s ** Wonder Clock” (Harpers), 
are excellent and permanent additions to a 
library. Mr. Pyle’s writing is not inferior 
to his drawing, and that is saying a great 
deal. Nearly all the attempts to tell over again 
the old famous fairy-tales have been lament- 
able failures, because the writers have adopt- 
ed a namby-pamby, goody-goody, moralistic 
turn of phrase, abhorrent to all human sym- 
pathy and sense of fitness. But Mr. Pyle has 
caught, with surprising success, the delight- 
ful homeliness and directness of the old- 
wives’ speech: all the quaintness, humor and 
color of the original are brought out: it is 
difficult to see how the stories can be im- 
proved upon after this. The illustrations are 
genuine embellishments: they are artistic in 


any 


ie other hand, Ve 


is 


a 


m, 


HW 


AW THORNE, 


conception; they are beautiful, and they 
just enough of the fantastic element 
der them harmonious with the spirit 


text. Another worker in the same field is Vi 
Horace Scudder, who, in his little volum« 
Folk-Lore tales, has reproduc d a lew tin 


honored nursery favorites, such as the ** Thi 


Bears’ and ‘* Henny-Penny,” in what 
designs to be classic form. But he seems ti 
have thought of makine a kind of text-book 


which is like putting spectacles on Pu 
and aferule in his hand. Ther 
dryness and coldness in his touch that 1 
ders his work discordant with the imaginat 
warmth of childhood. 

Mr. Howard Pyle has also written a st 
of adventure, in which the interest cent 
on an enormous ruby—‘* The Rose of Pai 
dise.”” Here the simple and artless style ¢ 
an English sea-captain, working up his t 
from his log-book, is imitated with consum 
mate art: it is realism resolutely applied t 
romance. The date is towards the close 
the last century—the period of Captain I 
ward England, a pirate of renown. In o 
or two places, the motives of action of t 
chief character are a little obscure, as whi 
he visits Ned England during the latt: 
sickness. Why did he not get the ruby uw 
from him? And why did he not remove t] 
dangerous captain’s pistol? However, t] 
plot of the story had got into a rather awk 
ward pass just here, and extreme measur‘ 
were necessary to reach a dramatic issu 
The great ruby appears again in a very blood 
tale called ‘* Dead Man’s Rock,” a story of 
the Rider Haggard type, with Rider Haggai 
left out. The first part is well written an 
arouses interest: but in the latter part thi 
plot proves too much for its author, a 
cannot be seriously considered. Still anothe: 
narrative of treasure-finding is Mr. Clark: 
Russell’s ‘** Frozen Pirate,” in which that 
often admirable writer is seen at his worst. 
No man who cares a snap for his literary 
reputation should allow such monstrous }al- 
derdash in the way of description and word- 
painting to proceed from his pen. What are 
** blobs of faintness”? At least three-fourths 
of the book are devoted to these hysteri 
and futile attempts to be graphic; and wh 
at last he comes face to face with his froz 
pirate, he is at a loss to know what to d 
with him, and in the end makes him an 
cidental and unmeaning episode of the sto 
instead of its backbone and culminatio 
Nor is the idea of the frozen man who 
thawed into life after vears of apparent death, 


nose 
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ind who thereupon grows old and dwindles 
into nothingness in a few hours—this idea, I 
say, Is not original with Mr. Russell. There 
Was a story in Putnam's Magazine, in 1869, 
which told how the figure of a gigantic 
ntediluvian man was found imprisoned in 
and on being thawed out, set to 
s story, Old age—of course 
he was immeasurably older even than Mr. 
Hageard’s ** She” 





in icebere, 





work to write | 


came down upon him 
vith awful strides, at the rate of several 
enturies a minute; but he completed several 
sheets of manuscript before crumbling into 
lust, and the philologists are still trying to 
lecipher them. Probably Mr. Russell never 
saw this story, but whether he did or not 
vould be of no consequence, had he made a 
wetter use of his theme than the other writer 
did. But he has not. While 1 am speaking 
treasure-finding, T may as well mention 
« new edition of a story that has already 
**Perseverance Island,” 
i Robinson Crusoe armed with modern scien 
tific knowledge. The opening chapters are 
plausible, but slightly tedious: the later ones 
ire much more exciting, but not so plausible : 
ind the author makes the mistake of never 
letting his hero make one. The story of ad 
venture, and especially of adventure in search 
of treasure, is evidently in need of a new 
plot. The treasure is valued at all sums, 
from a million upwards: it is found in all 
manner of places, from one’s own cellar to 
the Scuth Pole: its whereabouts are indicated 
by all sorts of devices, from cabalistic in 
scriptions to inspired dreams. Four stories 
we extant which represent the high-water 
mark of excellence thus far attained—Poe’s 
** Gold Bug,” Wilkie Collins’s ‘‘ Moonstone,” 
Stevenson’s ‘* Treasure Island,” and Rider 
Hageard’s ‘* King Solomon's Mines.” Every- 
thing else that has been done in that line is 
substantially an echo of one or other of this 
quartette. Now we want something just 
as interesting, but eessentially original and 
new. . 
Among new editions are Andersen’s com- 
plete Fairy Tales, illustrated (not very ably) 
by ** Scandinavian artists,’ and Hawthorne’s 
** Tanglewood Tales,” with admirable illus- 
trations by George Wharton Edwards—the 
tirst of the Hawthorne illustrators to catch 
the inspiration of his author. There is an 
adaptation, very well done, by Rey. A. J. 
Church, of Firdausi’s Persian epic of Rus- 
tem and Sohrab: and a newly-illustrated 
edition of ‘* Kaloolah,” by W. 8. Mayo, 
which is as good now as it was thirty years 
ago, and now reflects additional credit upon 
the publishers. Mr. Perelaer’s book of ad- 


been well received 


ventures in Borneo, has been translated and 
published, with many illustrations, under 
the title of **Ran Away from the Dutch”; 
it is one of the most entertainingly-written 
new books of the season: and Mr. S$. S. Cox 
has written an account of his residence in 
the Grecian Archipelago, or ‘* Isles of the 
Princes,” and made it very pleasant reading. 

Of novels, the first in merit, though wide 
asunder as the polecs in treatment, are E. P. 
Roe’s ** The Earth Trembled,” and Frank 
Stockton’s ** The Hundredth Man.” I find 
the former the more hearty and interesting 
of the two; and it is an advance on the 
author's previous work, from both a literary 
and an artistic point of view. As regards 
honest Christian sentiment and purpose, 
there was not much room fer improvement, 
Mr, Stockton is finished and compact, but 
the sunshine of 
enough to illuminate so large a field. It 
sparkles best in little gems like rative 
Gravity.” As for *‘ Bledisloe * and ++ Zorah,”’ 
they are rather thin: and Louise von Fran 
cois’s novel, ** The Last von Reckenberg,” 
is rather too thick for the average American 
mind, 

Joaquin Miller and R. W. Gilder take the 
lead in poetry this winter. The E 
Mexican Seas” are in Mr. Miller’s best vein, 
and when he is at his best, no American 
contemporary poet is better. Mr. Gilder 
lives in a world of spiritual beauty, sentiment 
and passion, and his utterances are exquisite 
in their delicacy and refinement; and a cer- 
tain force and distinction are also felt by the 
devout reader. Miss Edith M. Thomas’s 
‘* Lyrics and Sonnets” contain many Em- 
ersonian and a few Shakesperean echoes; 
but they lack motive, and are therefore dis- 
appointing. Some of Mrs. M. J. Preston's 
** Colonial Ballads and Other Verse” are 
well and tastefully done: but who writes 
really great poetry nowadays ? 

The Art Review (triple number) is worth 
mentioning as by far the best of Amer- 
ican art periodicals ; this number, — be- 
sides reading matter, contains sixteen full- 
page pictures, exquisitely reproduced from 
the originals, and every one of them worth 
framing. The ‘‘Art Notes” at the end are 
full, timely, instructive and sensible. The 
paper and printing are all that can be wished ; 
and if a permanent corps of writers of the 
best class contribute to this magazine, it may 
ultimately take its place beside the ** Cent- 
ury Guild Hobby-Horse” of London, Even 
that famous quarterly has nothing approach- 
ing the wealth of illustrations that decorates 
this number of the Review. 
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The Renovation at Quality Corners. 


BY MARY EE. BRUSH 


Mol i \ SCOI f **summers of 

s nt s \ had passed over 
its ro White cottawes and farmhouses 
id red and yellow bart had sprung up 
alone the winding turnpike road or ne stled 
i en hollows of the surrounding 
the midst this pertness of 


} 





ul f building the 
ch int Grecian archi 
‘ked like some stray, melancholy 
id in time-stained toga. Scorch 


ine sun and driving rain had changed its 
white walls to mottled gray, and its Corin- 
thian columns were dingy a 

The rotting pl: inks of the steps leading up 
to the portico were nearly covered with for- 
ward border ks and coarse plantains; as for 
briars and brambles, ; 

even forcing their way up between the 
broken slats of faded green blinds shad- 
ing the narrow windows. Religious interest 
was at lo i y Corners, judging 
from the everything, but it 
was not ul June Sunday, when 
i the 


Wis 





d crumbling. 





rrew everywhere, 








his wife’ 
roof leaking on it, that Squ 
+} 


onsciousness that something 





hich trickled 
and shining 








ti spattered his 
br ertain omin 
ous rhem itic t meves, was what first at 
tracted the Squire's attention He and his 


worried sp use moved to the other end of 
the px ut even then he could 
his eyes from wandering to the discolored 
ceiling, which was not only unsightly, but 


T ke ep 


also suggestive of probable falls of plaster 
which the dampness had loosened. Perhaps 
never until then, the interior of the 
church scemed so uninviting. The paper on 
the walls was torn and ded, the carpet 
dingy and almost in shre a 





the pews marred 

and dusty; the cushion on which the Bible 

lay was moth-eaten and discolored; and 

even the bell up in the rickety tower, as it 

ut the twelve strokes of noon, hada 
t 


thmatic tone, as if j 


too partook 





veneri il di ilay yidation. 

Squire Bray’s thoughts wandered back to 
the time when his greategrandfather, one of 
the pioneer settlers, had given the land on 
which the church now wmegee his own father 
had been instrumental in building it, con- 
tributing both labor and money. It was 
something to be remembered with satisfac- 
tion in the Bray family, and the present 





‘AN PULPIT. 


Squire began to feel a qualm of somethin 
like shame that he, a descendant of this God 
fearing race, had done so little for this rustic 
Zion. This feeling terminated in a resolu 
tion for the future, and by the t! t} 
organ—which wheezed and rattled, like 
everything el about the church 
boring to give vent to ** Old Hundred ” as a 
closing doxology, S« uire Bray straighten 








up his damp shoulders against the stiff 
backed pew, firmly determined tha 
week should ¢ pst before something we uld 

pe improving the e} hurch of his 





be done tow 
fathers 

Monday washings in Quality Corners were 
hardly swinging on the line, before Mrs. 
Sally Langstreet, who took the place if a 
daily newspaper in this rural district, ran 
across the road to her nearest n¢ ners Mrs 
Perkins, ostensibly to borrow a cup of 
‘emptin’s,” but in alley | to relieve her 
mind of a bit of news. 

‘My land! Sister Perkins! Got your tubs 
put away an’ moppin’ your floor! How smart 
pS be! But then, hevin’ a wringer does 

"= c. "pose. L*ve ben tempt d to git one 
nee ‘ny’ ‘gin, but there’s no trustin’ these 
agents. One come along last week, st llin’ 
the Boss Wringer. Turned both ways. ‘Most 
made up my mind to git it, but sakes 
alive! my W ishin’s so small that [re 
don't need it. I ‘most generals h ! 
wash out on the line by this time, but this 
mornin’ I got a little behind-hand. I seen 





Lodemy Jenkins cuttin’ lettuce in her gar 
den, an’ she called me over to tell me the 
news. You've heard it, I s’pose ila’n’t ? 


An’ Mr. Perkins a deacon, too! 
was away from home yesterday, so ’s no 
wonder, Wal, folks says the church ’s goin’ 
to be repaired !” 

‘Repaired! humph! they ‘ll never do it.” 
Mrs. Perkins exclaimed with 4 sniff of dis- 
dain at this would-be startling information. 

‘Why, it’s bet talked about fur the past 
five years, an’ talkin’ about is as fur as it ‘Il 
£0, Why ve ar before last Mr. Meakham went 
round with a subscription paper. Mr. Pet 
kins went alone, too; but, my land! it did n't 
doa speck of eood, Folks would n't put 
down nothin’ at all! 7] 

all to see how h: indy folks was with excuses! 
Bad crops, doctor's bills, an’ what wate Mr. 
Meakhaum was nigh about discouraged, an’ 
as fur *Lijah, he says to me, says ha ‘Sam- 
anthy, you ‘ll never git me to go around with 
another beggin’ paper. I’d rather build a 
stone wall under a brilin’ hot sun! It ha’mt 
half so hard as to set an’ argue with folks 
about doin’ their duty.’ No, Sally Lang- 
street, that “ere meetin’-house ‘ll hev to stand 





jah says it did beat 
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as it is, an’ jest as it is, till time crumbles its 
walls an’ eternity is no more’—-with which 
solemn ending good Mrs. Perkins placed the 

ver on her copper wash-boiler and deposited 
the same in the cellar-way with an energetic 

Widow Langstreet gave a little giggle of 

ijoyment at being able to contradict this 
sweeping statement, f 

* You ‘re wrong there, Samanthy Perkins! 
That church ¢s goin’ to be tixed up!” 

‘Then the Angel Gabriel’s got to do it 
himself !° 

The widow gave another giggle. ‘* Tain ‘t 
the Angel Gabriel—it ’s Squire Bray!” 

Over the plump face of Mrs. Perkins flitted 
sundry expressions of surprise and pleasure. 
“Squire Bray? Well! well! The Lord has 
opened his heart at last. Many’sa time ’Lijah 
has said to me, says he ‘Samanthy, that ’ere 
church ‘ll never git fixed unless Squire Bray 
‘i lend a hand. But, deary me! Neither on 
us ever expected he’d do it! Wonder what 
started him.” 

** Wal,” and Widow Langstreet rocked her 
spare form to and fro, ‘* wal, I guess yister- 
day's rain kinder set him a-thinkin’, That 
roof did leak fearfully, an’ I noticed that his 
wife’s bunnit strings was considerably spat- 
tered—it ‘s the one she got to the city, too! 
I only wish she an’ the Squire had had to set 
up in the gallery where the choir does, I 
GUESS they ‘d seen the need o’ fixin’ things 
‘fore now. But better late ‘n never, say I. 
So the Squire is goin’ to have the roof shingled, 
the church painted inside an’ out, an’ new 
plasterin’ put on. I never did like them little 
cherubs up in the ceilin’; did you? They 
looked like Catholic images, an’ then they was 
so yaller an’ dirty. Wal, the walls is to be 

pered, the pews an’ pulpit fixed, an’—an’, 
wal, mabbe the Squire may git a new carpet, 
ough Lodemy didn’t say nothin’ about 


‘‘Deary me! Won't it be nice! I ’spect 


*Lijah ‘ll nearly go off the handle when he 


hears it! But, say, Mis’ Langstreet, is Squire 
Bray goin’ to do all the fixin’ at his own ex- 
pense?” 


‘So Lodemy said she heard,”’ 

‘Wal, itll be done good, fur with all 
his faults the Squire ha’n’t the man to do 
things by halves. Then Quality Corners’ 
Church kinder belongs to his family, as one 
may say—land given by his grandfather, the 
huildin’ put up by his father, an’ so, I s’pose 
that 1t’s natural that he’s come to see that 
it’s his duty to keep it from goin’ into ruin. 
Tonly wish that the scales had dropped from 
his eyes before!” 

‘Wal, said the widow immediately, 

*“mebbe he would have done it before if it 
had n’t been for that fuss between him an’ 
the minister.” 


‘* Fuss?” remarked Mrs. Perkins, as she 
restored the cork to the bluing bottle and 
tied up the starch-paper. ‘Fuss? Wal, I 
did hear suthin’ about their hevin’ one last 
spring, but I never heard jest the particulars, 
*Lijah an’ I was away visitin’ when it hap- 
pened. When we come home, folks did n’t 
seem to know much about it, only that there 
had been a sort 0’ rumpus.” 

‘Tt was kinder hushed up,” explained the 
widow. ‘The church officers thought it 
would n’t do no good to blow the matter into 
flame; but now that it’s all past an’ gone 
‘twon ‘t do no harm to talk it over between 
ourselves. You know Mr. Meakham is a 
strong temperanceman. He’s quiet enough in 
the pulpit generally, but you start him goin’ 
onthe liquor question, an’ he’s as excitable 
as a hornet. Do n't stop at rum, ginan’them 
things, but condemns ’em all—even cider. 

‘* Now Squire Bray ha’ n’t no drinkin’ man, 
as we all know, but he does own a cider an’ 
vinegar factory up to Eatonsburgh. When 
they was runnin’ fur President last time, 
Mr. Meakham was out on ’em both—both 
candidates. He pitched in, tooth an’ nail, fur 
Prohibition. Such sermons as he preached 
then! Seemed to forgit all about Moses an’ 
Abraham an’ all the patriarchs an’ ’postles; 
come right down to nineteenth century times. 
Said the American nation was enslaved far 
worse than the Israelites were by the ’Gyp- 
tians, and that intemperance was the curse of 
this country. Wal, I fur one, made no doubt 
that what he said was all true, but Squire 
Bray, he took exception to it, an’ once, after 
a perticular hard sermon, he talked to Mr. 
Meakham, an’ said as how he felt himself 
insulted—that he, Mr. Meakham, had aimed 
directly at his cider factory! An’ Mr. Meak- 
ham, who, you know, is always sech a mild- 
spoken man, instead of *pologizing, as most 
folks expected he would, braced right up 
an’ said that he aimed at every cider factory 
throughout the lengthand breadth of theland! 
Makin’ vinegar was decent enough business, 
but cider was one of the devil’s own bever- 
ages, an’ that no righteous man should have 
anything to do with it. So they had it, hot 
an’ heavy, but Mr. Meakham would n’t budge 
any more ’n the Squire, an’ the upshot of it 
was that they ha’n’t ben friendly since. 
*Tain ’t Mr. Meakham’s fault, fur after hevin’ 
spoke out, as I’ve no doubt he felt it his 
bounden duty to do, he don’t appear to hold 
no grudge. It’s the Squire that’s as stiff as 
a poker. He speaks to the minister, of 
course, when he has to, but it’s in a sort of 
a chopped-off way, as anybody can plainly 
see,” 

‘* Wonder how they ‘II fix it about repairin’ 
the church?” 

‘Oh, the Squire won ‘t consult anybody’s 
tastes or wishes but his own—'taint his way, 
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you know! But land! if he pays for it out of 
his own pocket, don’t know as we ought to 
grumble.” 

‘¢That’sso. I’m sureI shan’t! I’m glad 
enough to have it fixed, for I think I got my 
neuraley by settin’ by that broken winder- 
pane last winter.” 

‘**T would n’t be a bit surprised if you did, 
Taint the only case, But gracious 
me! I mustn't set minute longer! 
I’ve got button-holes to make in Mr, Jenks’ 
vest. Now don't say a word to a livin’ soul, 
Mis’ Perkins, but it ‘s his weddin’ svit that I’m 
makin’! He told me so himself. an’ he made 
me promise not to tell. He’s goin’ to marry 
that Beebe girl that he’s ben payin’ ‘tention 
to. Idon’t see what she’s thinkin’ of—he 
a widower with three children. Wal, good- 
mornin’, Jil drop in now and then to let 
you know if anything ’s goin’ on at the 
church—my sewin’-machine sets right by the 
winder lookin’ that way.” 


nuther! 


here a 


The Reverend John Meakham lived oppo- 
site the church in a small house that boasted 
of no Grecian architecture, though, to be sure, 
it wore the same time-stained complexion as 
the religious edifice. Its roof, also, had the 
same tearful characteristics, and there was a 
look of mutual dilapidation. 

In summer the general unsightliness was 
concealed by a profusion of flowers and vines. 
Most of these were of old-fashioned kinds 
creamy syringas, climbing blush-roses, masses 
of white, pink and deep red peonies, fra 
grant honeysuckles—all growing in wild luxu- 
riance. Years before, the minister’s young 
wife, with her heart full of love and longing 
for beauty, had planted them there. Their 
life had been many years longer, though never 
more sweet than hers. It was in tender re- 
membrance of her that the minister cut away 
weeds and brambles, and did his best, though 
after a clumsy fashion, to train the vines as 
she would have done. 

It was owing to his tender remembrance 
of her, too, that he escaped being drawn into 
any matrimonial traps set by scheming wid- 
ows and spinsters. Perhaps his ministerial 
usefulness might have been increased by tak- 
ing unto himself an energetic spouse. Per- 
haps, too, his lack of gallantry toward the 
female sex made him enemies. 

3ut quite unconscious of this, good Mr. 
Meakham had lived alone all the long, dreary 
years following his wife’s death, writing his 
sermons, studying his books, marrying, bap- 
tizing and burying those of his congregation 
who needed such attentions, and all the while 
holding in his heart but one woman’s image, 
pure, sweet and eternally young. <A gaunt, 
acrid specimen of femininity kept house for 
him—-Miss Abigail Hunt—who did her duty 
as faithfully as she knew how, cooking his 
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meals, mending his linen, and keeping his 
house as tidy as its general debility would 
permit. But Miss Abigail was too tart of 
disposition, too homely of exterior to be dan- 
gerous, and also, too hard of hearing to be 
companionable, so that Mr. Meakham was 
left alone to his studies and his memories 
Wednesday morning, after the Sunday of 
which we have spoken, the reverend 
man sat in his dingy little study, b 
only by the coral-tipped honeysuckle w 
ing the window and sending in its stray ter 
drils. Turning page after page of the dry 
old Commentary, he studied on. Everythi 
was silent except the occasional thud of 
Miss Abigail’s ** flat” as ironed clerical 
bosoms out in the kitchen: or, away in t) 
distant meadows was heard the ar Vs 








she 


ter of a mowing-machine. But suddei 
from across the road and on the green ii 


front of the church, came unusual sounds 
Wagons, heavily laden, 
stopped; mingled voices rang out on the 
clear air; doors were open 

careless hand accidentally touched the be 
and it clanged discordantly, Attracted by the 


dr ve up a 


ed and shut: sor 


noise, Mr. Meakham laid down the pond 
ous Commentary and stepped to the win 
Peering out from between the honeysuckl 


festoons, he beheld a small 
gathered on the church 
them appeared to be workmen—c 
with saws and hammers, and mi: 
their trowels, Conspicuous among t 
no less a personage fhan Squire Bray, 
ously pointing and gesticulating, ai 
ently giving orders right and left. { 
moment, a cart came up and dumped a 

of sand on the grass, beside the steps; a bat 
rel of lime followed it, while down the road, 
slowly approaching, was a load of timber 
surmounted by bundles of shingles. 

Mr. Meakham’s heart thrilled with sudde: 
joy. Were his prayers indeed to be an 
swered ? Was this temple of the Lord, ove 
which his soul had so yearned, to be put in 
fitting order? Had his people at last awak- 
ened to a sense of their own responsibility 
Unmindful that he had not been consulted 
in this undertaking in which his enemy, 
Squire Bray, seemed prime mover, he grasped 
his hat with nervous, trembling fingers, : 
hastened across the road, his heart full of 
praise and gratitude. 

His approach occasioned a little ripple of 
excitement, The carpenters nodded pleas 
antly ; the masons doffed their lime-spatter: 
hats respectfully; one or two gentlemen 
leisure, commonly known as loafers, leaned 
on the fence and grinned, expectant of a 
possible encounter between the new-comei 
and the Squire. 

As for the last-mentioned gentleman, he 
was as stiff and dignified as one of the 


group of m 
> i 


steps 
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tall poplars, standing like ancient sentinels 
in front of the green. He saw Mr. Meak- 
ham, of course—there was little that his 
small, keen eyes didn’t see—but it didn’t 
suit him to bestow any particular attention 
or manifestation of respect to the reverend 
gentleman. Besides, in his cold way, he 
was enjoying the somewhat dramatic situa- 
tion. It was he, Ebenezer Bray, who was 
the author of this exhilarating bustle. It 
was he who had ordered the workmen to 
eather here. It was from his munificent 
hand that they expected their pay. It was 
out of the abundance of his heart and pocket 
that the temple of the living God was to be 
beautitied. As for that insignificant person- 
age who weekly (and weakly, too, Squire 
Bray grimly thought) occupied the pulpit, 
certainly no credit was due him. No words 
of his had ever had fire enough in them to 
kindle the zeal of his people! 

Unconscious of the contempt with which 
the Squire regarded him, and forgetful of 
their previous altercation, the minister came 
toward him, saying, with cheerful anima- 
tion: 

“Good morning, good morning, Squire 
3ray. Pray, and what does all this mean ? 
Do my eyes deceive me or is it true that 
good portends to this beloved and venerable 
church?” 

The Squire drew up his portly figure, dis- 
playing his capacious waistcoat to its fullest 
extent, and said, gruffly: ‘‘It means, sir, 
that the church will be tumbling down 
about our ears if something isn’t done, and 
that right speedily. People have become 
sadly neglectful of their duty. It’s been 
eoing on from bad to worse! Lack of in- 
terest in religious matters! Attendance at 
church steadily dwindling down! There’s 
a screw loose somewhere!”—with a sienifi- 
cant shrue of his broad shoulders and a 
significant scowl from beneath his shagey 
brows—‘' a screw loose somewhere! If folks 
would only attend to their own calling and 
let other folks’s business alone” (the Squire 
was thinking of his cider-mill just then), 
‘why, sir, things would be better all 
around, I’ve always tried to do my duty. 
I’ve paid higher pew-rent than any other 
church member, and I hain *t been behind on 
collections and such things, and my wife 
and girls have been first at all fairs and fes- 
tivals. But, I’m willing to do more than 
my part. If the church goes down it shan ’t 
be my fault. I mean to do as my fathers 
did before me, and to ‘ build up the walls of 
Zion and make strong her bulwarks’. . . Mr. 
Sawyer, take down them shutters; the slats 
have got to be fixed °—and, having said his 
say, Squire Bray turned away from the min- 
ister, and began superintending the work- 
men. 


Puzzled at his words and not a little hurt, 
though unwilling to confess it even to him- 
self, the minister stood, for a minute or two, 
in subdued silence. Then, after a little re- 
flection, he followed Squire Bray, timidly 
proffering his assistance. 

The Squire dismissed him by a wave of 
his podgy hand, saying, ‘‘ Thanks, my dear 
sir, thanks. But I assure you I feel perfect- 
ly competent to attend to everything. I 
have made my plans, and I’ve no doubt that 
all shall be done well and efficiently. When 
this renovation is complete I do not doubt 
but that our pews will be filled, and then— 
[I say it solemnly, my dear Mr. Meakham 
and with the best of intentions—then will be 
the opportunity of the pulpit to keep the 
pews filled. Fresh paint and paper and a 
good shingled roof won’t be enough for peo- 
ple who crave gospel meat and drink, and 
will not be satisfied with husks. Let me 
tell you, sir”—here the Squire thrust his 
hands into his trowsers’ pockets and looked 
with a patronizing, owl-like stare at the 
meek-faced parson—** let me tell you, sir, that 
a minister has to keep up with the times. 
Every sermon that he preaches should be an 
advertisement for himself and his church. 
It’s business, sir, that’s what it is, and a min- 
ister has got to keep up with the times! 
Quality Corners’ Church needs a boom, and 
with talent and energy in the pulpit, there 
is no reason why she should n't have one. 
And when we're all fixed as I intend we 
shall be, we've got to have it some way or 
other!” and with these impressive remarks, 
the Squire turned away. 

‘*Can “t expect much talent nor energy, 
nor boom nuther, when ye only pay a man 
five hundred dollars a year,” :remarked a 
good-natured workman, 

The minister had not heard the kindly 
words. He had walked away to a quiet lit- 
tle corner of the churchyard, where a cluster 
of tombstones held up their warning, white 
fingers. Here was the graveiof his wife, 
and, stooping down, he laid his head caress- 
ingly on the poor forget-me-nots covering 
the low, green mound. 

“To think of our church being renovated,” 
he said, musingly. ‘‘It seems almost too 
good to be true. TI wish Marian might have 
lived to see it done. She liked pretty 
things, my Marian did—she was so fair and 
dainty herself—and I know the dingy car- 
pet and cushions tried her sorely. But— 
well, of course, she does know all about it, 
and, no doubt, is rejoicing over it this very 
day. Only’”—here Mr. Meakham’s pale, 
studious-looking face took on a perplexed 
expression—‘‘ only, I wish it were the work 
of the people collectively, united hand and 
heart, and not solely the labor of one indi- 
vidual. Still, it is very good of Squire 
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Bray—very good indeed, and it would be 
wrong to be unmindful of his beneticence. 
Possibly he may be a tritle blunt in spe ech 
we’re not all created alike, and some are 
more sensitive than others. Perhay ps it was 
my imagination, but, somehow, L fancied 
he seemed to think that J was not do- 
ing yart—that it was owing to my—my 
detici y that the church had run down. 
ig the Lord forgive me if this be the 
case, and,” humbly, ** may the punishment be 
mine alone and not this eee. I have 
tried to do my best. Well, it is written, 
‘Paul may plant, Apolios water; but God 
alone can give the increas¢ In His hands I 
will leave it!” 

The weather being propitious, and carpen- 
ters, masons and paint rs in an amiable and 
work of renovation 

went steadily The outside of the church 
sleamed fresh and shining in shades of moJ- 
est ad ; a broad plank walk, yellow and 
resinous, led up to the substantial new steps. 
qn instead of dingy walls and mottled 

as a pleasing combination of pearl 
h crimson and delicate blue tints. 
Pulpit and pews were ¢ lean and shining with 
paint—the latter comfortably cushioned. A 
carpet of warm color and substantial texture 
covered the floor. Even the wheezy organ, un- 
der the hands of a skillful tuner, was enabled 
to give forth smooth and melodious tones. 

Of course, everybody was pleased and sat- 
isfied. Squire Bray was more than this—he 
was elated. He paid the workmen without 
amurmur. He told with a flourish just what 
ev< rything cost, vente rally adding ; 

BG yes, it’s come to quite a pil 


than I had at 








Pp rsey ering 








»; more 
irst calculated, but then I 
never want to do things by halves. And 
now it’s done, I must say it’s a pre tty 800d 
job! Everything looks exceedin gly well, All 
is fresh and new—all except’’—here the 
Squire’s grizzly brows contracted into a 
frown; ‘‘all except the preacher; he needs a 
little renovation, too!” 
In short, S uire Bray 
that Quality Corners’ Church needed a new 
pastor ie rest of the congregation were 
at first startled at this bold suggestion, 
and to the last, the re were +s faithful 
souls who strongly obj ected to it, but then, 
as we well know, most people like novelty, 
and ifter a while, there were those who 
professed a willingness to see a new face in 
the pulpit. And as Squire Bray put it, they 
had new roof, new paint, new carpet, and 
even new steps, why not a new preacher ? 
So the question played a shuttlecock and 
battledore game between different members 
of the congregation. Meantime, the Sab- 
bath drew near which was to witness the 
first services held in the church since the 
renovation. Squire Bray, determined that 
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made up his mind 
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his ends should be accomplished, was on the 
alert for a new preacher. He had si 
one of the most brilliant graduates from 
neighboring theological seminary. He and 
one or two officers of the church had even 
;tomake a sort of bargain with 
this cleric candidate. <All that now re 
mained was to dismiss the Rev. Mr. M 
ham. This was the awkward feature of the 
situation. There was considerable hesitation 
on the part of ¢ very one to perform so un 
pleasant a task. There were those who said 
that it was a shame to i I 
Mr. Meakham had _ prea¢ 
rickety pulpit, under a J 
faded carpet and dingy pews before his eyes. 
It seemed mean to turn him off now, when 
things looked so much better 
the other hand, Bray’s money had 
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gone so Tar é 
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Squire 


mide the improvement, and it seemed only 
fair that his preference should be consulted. 

Finally, a compromise was made. A new 
preacher was decided on, but he v not to 


come directly. It would be kinder and mor 
delicate to olive Mr. Me: ikh: im ali } 
to vet te to the unpleasant it 
might create talk, too, amon, h 

en if he were to be turned off 
abruptly. In the meantime, it was agreed 
that nothing by said to him in the way of an 





iarge, but that matters bea ved 





ofticial disc} 


ttl 
to vo on quietly and he be permitted to o¢ 





cupy the pulpit as usual on the forthcoming 
Sunday. But as we all know, ill-news t 
els fast, and ere this, sundry ominous hints 


had found their way into the serenity of the 
minister's study. 

Mvstified, and not a little worried, he at 
his old housekeepe 
Hunt, not the least of whose 
that of plain-speaking. 

“Polks can’t say that I’m mealy 
mouthed,” remarked that honest spinister, 
recounting the scene to her bosom friend, 
good Mrs. Perkins, ‘‘ but this time I really 
thought the words would choke me! I'd 
rather taken a whippin’ than to ’a’ told him, 
the poor, dear man! I tried to head him 
off on vc cl but land! he would ‘nt 
be headed! He’s keen enough when he’s a 
mind to be, is Parson Meakham, an’ you see 
he kinder mistrust that suthin’ was a-brewin’ 
an’ nothin’ would satisfy him but the truth.” 

‘*An’ so you really told him that folks 
wanted to git a new man ?” said Mrs. Per- 
kins. 

‘Wal, I didn’t put it 
that. I kinder edged ‘round an’ told him 
how as he well knowed there was some folks 
as wouldn't be satisfied with no preach- 
in’—not even with the Angel Gabriel’s— 
that they ’d find fault with St. Paal hisself, 
that they was allers wantin’ a change, an’ that 
sometimes, for peace’s sake, they had got 
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to be gratified an’ their notions humored. 
Then I hinted that Squire Bray was one 0’ 
them, and bein’ a man o’ influence, there was 
lots ready to foller him jest like a_passel 
o’ sheep. I told Parson Meakham, though, 
that he haa friends in the congregation, an’ 
that there was them that would stick up fur 
him through thick an’ thin—an’ that affected 
him more than anything else. Up to that 
time he ’d been calm enough, though kinder 
dazed like, but jest as soon as I begun about 
friendly feelin’s an’ all that, he broke right 
down! TI seen his eyes a-gettin’ moist an’ 
his hand shook when he dipped his pen in 
the ink-bottle, an’ he says with a tremble in 
his voice, ‘That will do, Abigail, my good 
woman. I am glad that a/Z hearts are not 
set against me. God knows I have tried to 
be’—here his voice kinder choked, an’ I 
could n’t stand it no longer, so I jest throwed 
my apron over my head an’ bust out eryin’ 
in’ run out inter the kitchen. I made an 
extry good dinner that day—had veal pot- 
pie, with dumplings, what he allers likes so, 
but land! though he praised it up, as he al- 
ways does, he didn’t eat more ’n a chipps 
bird! He’s awfully cut up about his trouble, 
poor, dear man!” 

The Sabbath on which the Reverend Mr. 
Meakham was to preach his last sermon at 
Quality Corners’ Church dawned bright and 
clear. <A cool breeze wandered through the 
shaking, white-lined leaves of the stately 
poplars. The noise of the clattering mow- 
ing machine in the adjacent meadow was 
hushed, and in its stead was heard the 
ecstatic note of the bob-o-link. The fra- 
erance of drying grass floated in at the church 
windows, mingling with the sweet scents of 
many flowers which kindly hands had ar- 
ranged there. Rays of sunlight crept in too, 
brightening every improvement Squire Bray’s 
money had made, And the Squire himself 
was there in his comfortably cushioned pew, 
his beady eyes wandering complacently from 
ceiling to floor. 

The audience was large: indeed the church 
was crowded, every pew filled and settees in 
the aisles. It was the first service held since 
the renovation; then, too, the rumor had 
floated about that in all probability this 
was the last Sabbath Mr. Meakham would 
occupy the pulpit. Thus far, as we have 
said, he had not been officially notified that 
his resignation would be expected. Squire 
Bray on being questioned as to this point, 
had moved uneasily in his chair (for his con- 
science was troubling him not a little), say- 
ine, with affected carelessness: ‘‘ No, no; 
better not tell him just yet. Next Wednes- 
day’s official meeting will be time enough. 
This Sunday ’s rather an important occasion, 
you know, and we want things to move off 
smoothly. © ‘T would n’t be hardly fair to 





hamper a man with disagreeable tidings when 
he was trying to do his best. No, better not 
say anything just now; let him have full 
swing for to-day.” 

The portly Squire was quite unconscious 
that Mr. Meakham was already aware of the 
plans for his removal. In fact, the reverend 
gentleman had kept to himself the fact that 
he had already received that disagreeable in- 
formation. 

Usually a timid man, and not without the 
awkwardness of the recluse student, on this 
particular occasion Mr, Meakham showed not 
the slightest embarrassment. He mounted 
the pulpit steps and faced his congregation 
with a dignity of manner and a composure 
of countenance different from anything they 
had ever known. 

As for the sermon he preached that day— 
IT wish you and I, dear reader, could have 
heard it! The text ?. Ask any one of the 
Quality Corners folks and you will be told 
what it was—not a man, woman or child 
ever forgot it! 

They remember, too, the sermon, for never 
before had they heard such a one—nor, we 
may add, will they ever again hear, Full 
of fire and force, rich in diction, keen in 
logic, and soul-searching, And atthe last his 
heart seemed to reach out and mect theirs with 
fatherly love and Christ-like tenderness. 

Delicately, yet truthfully, he told them of 
his long life of ministering amone them: of 
his hopes, prayers and tears for them, his 
beloved people. In how many households 
he had been a partaker of joys and sorrows; 
in how many of the most sacred scenes of 
their lives he had been a participant—bridals, 
baptismals, deaths; how many times his 
hands had broken the bread and poured out 
the wine of the holy communion, He had 
come among them, young and light-hearted; 
now the snow of age rested upon him, and 
many of his youthful hopes had flown with 
the years. It was the fault of his humanity, 
never of his heart, that he had made mis- 
takes—and no doubt he Aad made many. 
Would they, his dear people, forgive his 
mistakes, his omissions and commissions ? 
He hoped that his labors had not all been 
in vain. He trusted—nay, it was his daily 
prayer—that some souls had been led Christ- 
ward through his ministrations. And now, 
if circumstances were to separate him, the 
pastor from his people—here Squire Bray’s 
face grew a trifle more ruddy, and he glanced 
down, the toe of his shiny boot nervously 
following the tracing of the geometrically 
figured carpet—if (the minister continued) 
circumstances should separate them, would 
they remember that he had always loved 
them, and that his prayers for the future 
would be for their temporal and spiritual 
welfare ? 
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There were not a few moist eyes in that 
congregation when the old pastor had finish- 
ed speaking, and even those who had been his 
strongest opposers looked exceedingly sober, 

There were many, too, who noticed how 
white and worn the minister's face looked 
while he was speaking, and how his fingers 
trembled as he turned over the leaves of the 
hymn-book in search of the closing hymn, 
and, while it was being sung, he did not, as 
usual, join in with his low, quavering tenor, 
but, instead, sat quietly in his chair, with 
his hands folded and white head reverently 
bowed. 

The old organ pealed out its best notes; 
the choir, led by its melodious strains, joined 
in with clear voices 

Flowers, sunshine, wandering breezes; 
birds in the trees outside adding their inno+ 
cent notes to the sacred psalm it was in- 
deed a holy scene! Something of its sweet 
solemnity seemed to steal into Mr. Meak- 
ham’s thoughts, for a tender, benignant 
smile overspread his face, illuminating it 
with almost heavenly light as he rose, and, 
with outstretched hands, pronounced the 
benediction: 

‘* And now may the Lord lift up the light 
of His countenance upon thee; may He 
be gracious unto thee and bless thee and 
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E. Marlitt, the Novelist. 


Waar a void seems to be made by the 
death of a popular W riter! This is pec uliarly 
true of like E. Marlitt, who, from the 
columns of a family paper, has been wont to 
entertain many thousands of readers, week 
after week, for a period of twenty years. The 
circle of the mourners is, indeed, a broad one, 
for, ever since her first novel, ‘* Gold Elsie,” 
appeared in 1866, through her accomplished 
translator, Mrs. A. L. Wistar, of Philadel- 
phia, her name has been made as familiar in 
the United States as in Germany; and the 
creations of her genius live among us, even 
as do those of Scott, Dickens, or Thackeray. 

E. Marlitt was a nom de plume; a mask 
under which its owner was enabled to retain 
aprivacy of home-life which was dear to her 
modest nature, and was rendered absolutely 
necessary by the presence of a painful malady. 

Eugenia John was E. Marlitt’s real name, 
and it is said that she was born during the 
public rejoicings over the birthday of a reign- 
ing prince. The family whence she sprung 
was highly artistic in its tastes, her father 
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give thee peace both now and forevermore. 
Amen!” 

A little hush; then bowed heads were lift- 
ed, the organ pealed forth a few triumphant 
dismissal notes, then suddenly stopped—for 
there was a pause, a startled murmur through 
out the rustling crowd. 

A glance at the pulpit revealed the fact 
that the minister had fallen into his 
chair, with his head bent forward, the face 
resting on the open Bible that lay on the 
desk. Was he weeping—overcome by his 
emotions 2? Was he ill—fainting ? 

Doctor Harding, the country physician, 
hurried up the steps. He raised the snowy 
head. Something in the serene, white face 
thus revealed, struck a vavue terror into the 
hearts of the waiting people: 

‘What is it? What is it?” ran in a low, 
shivering’ whisper down the lone aisles. 


back 


‘*He is dead,” said the physician, much 
moved, ‘Yes, our poor friend is gone : 
Heart disease,” he added after a few mo- 
ments. 


Heart disease! Aye, there are many kinds! 

Reverently they carried the frail, tired 
body down the narrow steps. The pulpit 
was empty—ready for its new occupant, the 
‘+ brilliant young man.”’ The renovation at 
Quality Corners was quite complete! 
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giving up a flourishing business to devote 
himself to painting, and her brother Hermann 
attaining to a respectable position both as 
sculptor and painter. The bust which he 
made of his sister Eugenia, at the age of 24 
is noteworthy. 

As a child she was remarkably pretty, with 
bright laughing eyes and luxuriant ringlets 
of clossy brown hair. Her intellect was pre- 
In her eighth year she had out 
stripped all her school-fellows and was at the 
head of the first class. After that there 
developed an extraordinarily tine voice, anda 
talent for acting, so that her friends expected 
her to become eminent as a songstress. 

The Princess Mathilda of Sondershausen 
held court at Arnstadt in the summer of 1841. 
Mr. John presented his gifted daughter to 
that lady, who was well known as agenerou 
patroness of the arts. The very day of Eu- 
genia’s presentation at court she was waited 
upon at home, in obedience to the princess's 
direction, by the director of the opera. He 
tried her voice to the accompaniment of an old 
cracked spinet, the best instrument possessed 
by the John family at that time. THis report 
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was favorable, and her musical studies were 
begun with ardor, prosecuted with diligence, 
and would have, doubtless, been crowned 
with suecess but for an unforeseen misfor- 
tune. She began to lose her hearing, In- 
creasing deafness finally made the further 
prosecution of her studies in music useless 
and impracticable. 

A season of great depression followed, 
from which she was aroused by the friendly 
summons of her good angel, the Princess 
Mathilda, to become her reader and traveling 
companion, 

At the court, blessed with her noble friend’s 
congenial society, she laid up a store of ob- 
servations and experiences. These, treasured 
iretentive memory, and gilded by a fer- 
tile imagination, reappeared in the scenes 
and characters of a series of charming ro- 
mances. Their production furnished a life- 
long source of refreshment and delight to 
their author, as well as to her thousands of 
readers. Like most writers of fiction, E. 
Marlitt attempted poetry before she found 
the bent of her genius in story-telling—that 
quickest way to the public heart. 

The school-director Kerm, of Ulm, was 
the first who advised and encouraged her to 
become an author, and he always continued 
to be a valued literary counselor, In 1865 
she sent two stories to the Garte nlauhe, one 
of which, ‘‘ The Twelve Apostles,” was ac- 
cepted, ‘Gold Elsie” appeared in the same 
journal in the following year, and at once 
made its author famous, charming its readers 
by natural, homelike and unaffected simplic- 
ity. Material reward was not wanting to the 
successful writer, and she became the pos- 
Se8s or of a beautiful home within the pre- 
cincts of her native town, dwelling for the 
rest of her life with a beloved brother and 
his amiable wife. 

Her mode of composition was somewhat 
She would write down in lead 














separate sheets of paper a certain 

rtion of her story every morning as soon 
she awoke. These were copied out fairly 
later hour of the day, when she would 
repair to a secluded study in which was a 
iting-desk, the gift of her abiding friend, 
princess. The title of each story was 
kept a profound secret until the 
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uscript was finished, when she would call 
family together and read it aloud to 

i No one favored 
ith admittance to this scleet audience of 

charmed listeners will ever forget the thrill- 
xy accents of her musical, flexible voice, as 

recounted in sympathetic tones the ad- 
ventures of her heroes and heroines—evident- 


at several sittings. 


ly parts of her very being. Her reading was 
simply entrancing. In this manner ‘ Old 


Mia‘amselle’s Secret,” ‘*The Second Wife,” 
** Countess Gisela,” and others first saw light, 
Vou. VII.—24 
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adding one after the other to the world’s 
wealth of innocent and healthful fiction. 

But hardness of hearing was not to be the 
only chronic malady from which this child 
of genius suffered. Eugenia John was once 
remarkable for her fine figure, graceful car- 
riage and elastic step; but for nearly twenty 
years past all power of locomotion has been 
denied her, save by being moved from place 
to place upon a rolling-chair. Gout crippled 
and tortured her. Her spirit rose superior 
to physical suffering, and no one who breathed 
the atmosphere of cheerfulness emanating 
from her creations would dream that they 
sprang from the brain of a hopeless invalid. 
Her unsparing industry doubtless sustained 
her own spirits, and supplied a fountain of 
perennial sweetness, 

Her last popular novel, ‘‘ The Lady with 
the Rubies,” was written under the constant 
pressure of suffering, due to a fall from a 
new wheel-chair, From the consequences of 
this fall she never recovered, and when the 
story was finished, she was too ill to read it 
in the family circle, and it was sent immedi- 
ately to the publishers, who were eagerly 
awaiting its appearance. 

A posthumous novel will appear shortly in 
Die Garteniaube, How warmly and yet how 
sadly will it be welcomed! 

This brief sketch—a fresh-plucked sprig 
of Virginia ivy laid upon her new-made 
grave—is offered in token of the loving ad- 
miration in which E. Marlitt is held by thou- 
sands of Americans. 

Mary Stuart Smith. 


Curlous Criticism. 

Nor long ago, the literary critic of the 
New York Mail and Express (presumably Mr. 
R. Hf. Stoddard) delivered himself of the 
following extraordinary statement, regarding 
Mr. W. IT. Rideing’s new book, *t The Boy- 
hood of Living Authors” 

Mr. Rideing’s little volume consists of eighteen bio 
graphical sketches of living authors, all of whom have 
attracted attention, none of whom are very eminent, 
and three of whom are English and seem to us rather 
out of place among their American contemporaries, 

It is hard to believe, at first, that this 
passage is not humorously intended; only 
after a little closer scrutiny of it do we per- 
ceive that it is quite guiltless of seeking to 
amuse. Amone the authors who have ‘at- 
tracted attention,” yet who are not ‘* very 
eminent,” in Mr. Rideine’s well-written little 
series, we find, for example, four such ob- 
scure individuals as Dr. Holmes, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Whittier and Mr. Lowell! ITere 
is iconoclasm indeed! The eritie of the 
Mail and Express might profitably be em- 
ployed on a new biographical dictionary of 
Jamous authors. We should be prepared, in 
that case, to seek without success for the 
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names of such commonplace writers as Irv- 
ing, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Prescott and 
Motley. Perhaps Longfellow would receive 
a gracious line or two, owing to his ‘* popu- 
larity,” or Emerson a brief sentence of recog- 
nition, because of his having been widely, 
though mistakenly, admired. Still, we need 
hardly have been surprised at the magnificent 
disdain of the article just mentioned, when 
remembering another, printed several weeks 
ago in the same journal, and evidently a 
product of the same fastidious pen. Refer- 
ence was there made to the forthcoming au- 
tobiography of Mr, Herbert Spencer, in these 
words: 

If we might express our honest opinion without 
being thought invidious, it would be that modern En- 
glish authors are rather too fond of writing about 
themselves. 

Our honest and un-invidious writer then 
alludes to the recent autobiography of Mr. 
Edmund Yates and Mr. Martin Farquhar 
Tupper as parallel cases to that of Mr. 
Spencer (1), and the reviewer afterward pro- 
ceeds in this vein: 

There must be many things in the life of Mr. Spencer 
that the world would be glad to hear about, though 
not particularly, we think, én the laborious wordiness 
which is characteristic of his manner of writing. 

(The foregoing italics are not Mr. Stod- 
dard’s but our own.) 

There is a quiet splendor of scorn about 
all this species of commentary which surely 
deserves the respect of the modern image- 
breaker when he is most regrettably deserted 
by his due share of common-sense. We live 
in an age of attempted if unsuccessful anar- 
chy. A few people have been foolishly re- 
verential enough, for many years past, to re- 
gard Herbert Spencer as one of the greatest 
philosophic thinkers the world has ever seen, 
Bacon himself by no means excepted, Fa- 
natics of that kind would no doubt agree that 
he was ‘‘ long-winded *—though very much 
as they would be willing to concede such a 
quality to the Atlantic ocean during one of 
its most robust and dignified gales. But of 
course bigotry like this would go for nothing 
with the clairvoyant Mail and Express critic, 
who might pessibly have a much kinder word 
of evlogy for Mr. Tupper, or even Mr. George 
Francis Train, asa leader of modern thought. 
Will the deep-visioned gentleman not kindly 
enlighten us on the subject of this potential 
preference? E. F. 


Our Weak Diplomacy. 

Mr. BLAINE once remarked that the Dem- 
crats, owing to their long exclusion from 
office, seemed to have lost the art of govern- 
ment. I sometimes think that the isolated 
position of the United States, causing us to 
fear no foreien interference in our domestic 
affairs, and keeping us out of participation 
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in the international politics of Europe, has 
caused our public men of all parties to have 
lost the art of diplomacy. Certain it is that 
we can find very little in the correspondence 
relating to foreign relations, to-day, to com- 
pare with the dispatches of Jay, and Frank- 
lin, and John Adams in the early days of thi 
Republic. In those times we did not make 
our foreign missions asylums for broken-down 
politicians, as is too often done now; and, 
in our weakness as a nation, we commanded 
respect abroad such as is sometimes not a 
corded us even now, in our strength. 

This train of thought is suggested by thi 
possibility that we may have a new boundary 
question in the Northwest to settle with 
England before long; the eastern boundary 
between Alaska and British Columbia neve 
having been definitely fixed. There isa fui 
ther probability that, owing toa neglect on 
our part in causing surveys to be made, w 
shall enter upon the controversy as badly 
handicapped as ever. 

So long as the country near that boundary 
was supposed to be absolutely worthless and 
uninhabitable, it made very little difference 
whether the line was surveyed or not; but 
when miners began to wash out gold in the 
rich placers in the vicinity of Forty-Mil 
Creek, as they did a year or two ago, and it 
was apparent from their success that large 
camps would be established there, the ques 
tion whether they were on American 01 
sritish territory became an important on 
Congress, however, refused to appropriat 
any money to pay for the survey. 

The Canadians sent out, last summer, thx 
eminent geologist, Dr. Dawson, with two as 
sistants, to explore the whole region, D1 
Dawson returned in the fall, but one of 
his associates is spending the winter on thi 
Yukon river and the other on the Mackenzie 
and they have already examined the country 
sufficiently to make a good outline map of it 

When, therefore, the Dominion 
ment undertakes to collect fees of the Amer 
ican miners on Forty-Mile Creek, as it will 
probably do next summer, although they ar 
believed to be on the Alaska side of the bound 
ary, it will have at Ottawa some data bearing 
on the question, while the United States will 
be entirely without any. Whatever the facts 
are, we shall be placed at a disadvantage, as 
we usually are. 

While we do well to heed George Wa 
ington’s injunction, we ought not to interpret 
it in such a narrow fashion as to neglect ow 
official intercourse with other nations or to 
discourage our bright young men in the study 
of diplomatic questions and customs by ap 
pointing mere politicians to all places in the 
foreign service, 

And, especially, ought we to prepare ours 
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selves for meeting questions that are likely to 
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arise between the United States and other 
nations, and not allow ourselves to be caught, 
as we were before the Halifax Fishing Com- 
mission, thirteen years ago, almost entirely 
ignorant of the facts with a knowledge of 
which we might have won our case, 
P: Be N. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Pensions: The Letter Versus the Spirit. 


Ayn officer of a New England regiment, in 
the late war, was badly wounded in battle, 
discharged on account of disability, and 
granted a generous pension—as generous, at 
least, as the Government of the United 
States gives to those who have made similar 
sacrifices, After a few years the officer died, 
leaving a widow and an infant son, and the 
former continued to receive a pension until 
her re-marriage, three years later, when it 
ceased, The boy at that time went to hve 
with his father’s relatives, and has remained 
with them ever since. He is now sixteen 
years old, a bright lad, and ambitious to pre- 
pare for and enter college, but his means, 
and those of his friends, are limited. 

About a year ago, some old comrades of 
the father, members of a G. A. R. post, be- 
came interested in the boy, and thinking 
that he was, by law, entitled to his father’s 
pension, or a part of it, placed the case in 
the hands of an attorney. Proof of the 
boy’s identity, of the death of his father and 
mother, and that the lad is a minor, was se- 
cured, <All the evidence in the father’s case 
is on file in the Pension Office, in Washington. 

When the application for the pension was 
made, the attorney was informed that all the 
evidence to prove the father’s case would be 


required, just as though no pension had 
ever been granted—proof of his enlistment 
and honorable discharge, the testimony of 
the surgeon who treated him for his wounds, 
or of two comrades who were cognizant of 
them, and much more of a similar charac- 
ter. Now, some of this evidence was easily 
obtained, and has already been placed on 
file, but some of it is simply impossible to 
get. For instance, the surgeon who treated 
the wounded man was either dead or could 
not be found at the time the original pension 
was applied for, and the testimony of two 
comrades, whose affidavits were taken and 
are now on file at the Pension Office, had 
to be substituted. But those who have in- 
terested themselves in the case are now una- 
ble to find comrades who can make the 
required aflidavits, after twenty-three years. 
They therefore applied to General Black for 
copies of the papers in the original case, but 
have been refused, on the grounds that it-is 
a rule of the Pension Office not to furnish 
evidence upon which to base a claim for a 
pension, 

And so the case hangs. The Pension 
Office will not grant the pension without the 
missing evidence, and although that proof 
is already in its own files, it will not allow it 
to be used. The letter of the law (or regu 
lation) is used to kill the spirit. A simple 
statement of this case is enough. Comment 
is unnecessary, except the remark that a 
civil service that produces officers who resort 
to such tricks as this to prevent a boy whose 
father sacrificed himself for his country from 
receiving the pittance that the nation owes 
him, is sadly in need of reform. ; 

Meo. E. 


Washington, D. C., Dee., 1887. 
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Linen for the Tabie. 


Ir there is any part of the business of the 
household that is worth the especial attention 
of its mistress, that expresses her taste and 
the habits of her life, it is the service of the 
table, more particularly the linen or its sub- 
stitutes. The German linen chest, with its 
stores of woven and handwrought cloths for 
daily use, as well as festal occasions, is the 
admiration of Americans, who see in these 
how the soul of hospitality has expressed it- 
self, and how vital a part of a people’s life 
it must become before it is erystalized into 
the words so full of meaning that are em- 
broidered in true, heartfelt fashion on the 
border of the table covering. 

There is not much hospitality in bringing 
together crowds, in paying off as cheaply as 


possible social debts, and getting rid of 
what we conceive to be social obligations, 
with as little trouble to ourselves, and also 
as little enjoyment to others, as can very 
well be secured by the misuse of resources. 
It is not, indeed, hospitality at all. The 
true idea of it is conveyed by the ‘‘trouble ” 
it minimizes. Hospitality is one of the chief 
enjoyments of hfe, as it is also one of its 
primary duties to share with others that 
which affords us gratification. To secure at 
the same time their society and companion- 
ship, should certainly be held as a great 
privilege and happiness. This blessing of 
society and interchange made, in the old 
times, the guest and the threshold sacred. 
When populations were thin and scattered, 
when visitors were few, the ‘stranger,’ ob 
whatever degree, was welcome; and, after 
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news from afar, Our owded cities can 
now hardly hold their teeming populations; 
the morning paper brings us news from 
farthest India and the isles of the sea, as 
well as of fire or theft in the next street 
News is so Common that we have no longe1 
any interest in it; It has to be se easoned with 
falsch vod and exaggeration to ;nduce us to 
read it or speak of it. In the same way we 
encounter crowds, but have lost companion 
ship. In the midst of jostling throngs, indi 
viduals live more solitary lives than Arabians 
in a desert. They see people every day for 
years, and even occasionally speak to them, 
without ever knowing them; and die them 
selves unknown, as they have lived. Friend 
ship, affection, are no longer cultivated ; 
they are dying out with the ‘+ board” and 
the ‘‘salt,” lacking the cement and the sa- 
vor which these imparted. 

The sincerest form of hospitality, and by 
far the most en a 
dinners. Showy banquets and display-feeds 
may possess some interest I fey 
various 
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cise, At the present time 
the fashion of table decoration is beautiful, 
nd sensible, but fashion is only fash 
jon by virtue of its changes and caprices, 
and it is impossible to tell how soon it may 
restore the high, floral epergives which ob 
struct sight, the absurd flower-pots which 
led them, or replace upon exquisite 
umask, vulgar strips of showy red satin or 
and the strings of smilax to trip up 
1@ salt, and the temper of host and guest. 
Just now there is a fashionable revival of 
and in the reproduction of 
old designs, and hand ornamentation, 
fere and there, at luncheon, one may see 
heap toilet-table decoration produced by 
utti cotton lace over cotton cloth, or 
tion of Oriental yellow mixtures 
Madras muslin placed over high-colored 
in, or red or yellow silk. But these cases 
frequent. The luncheon ‘sets ” of 
loths and napkins are now so handsome and 
» moderate in cost, that they can be im 
ved upon only by special copies of hand 
ork, for which few possess the means or 
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over-laying, the suggestive, or storied design, 
the satin-like richness of finish, is to rob indus- 
try of the credit of all the efforts by which its 
labor has been elevated to the dignity of art. 

But there may, and should be, a founda- 
tion for the damask cloth, and it is not 
enough that it be placed, as it often is, over 
a dessert cloth, which is only a larger colored, 
or embroidered luncheon cloth. The 
vround must be soft, and the usual method 
is to lay an under, or foundation cloth of 
double-faced Canton flannel. This may not 
be the best material, but it is desirable that 
the under-layer, or first covering for the 
wood, should be soft, yet firm, and with a 
smooth, even surface, It is manufactured 
now for this purpose, and also for curtains, 
in double width (forty-eight inches), and sold 
at the shops for ninety cents to one dollar 
a yard, 

It may be useful to say here that a scant 
supply of table linen is a trial to any good 
housekeeper, and that there is no greater 
housewifely pleasure than in a well-stocked 
linen-eloset. A woman who sacrifices good 
bedding and good napery to bric-a-brac and 
trifles, is no housekeeper at all. The first 
care of a genuine housewife is to possess a 
good and complete regulation stock—have it 
properly classified, divided, numbered and 
assigned, before she begins to think of art- 
istic additions, Every season, usually in 
February, there are special sales, at reduced 
prices, of household linen, and it is a good 
plan to add one or more table-cloths, and a 
set of napkins to regular stock, at this season. 
There is, in most families, a difference made 
in the articles for ordinary use, and the finer 
ones kept in readiness for special occasions, 
The Trish and German linens are more sub- 
stantial, and better suited for daily use than 
the French—the German, especially, improv- 
ing with washing, and if well-ironed, acquir- 
ing a depth of sheen that adds much to the 
effect of even every-day glass and china. 

It does not need a large income, or the pos- 
session of wealth, to acquire a very fair stock 
of table linen. With proper washing and 
care, good linen lasts a long time, and occa- 
sional additions keep it always up to its stand- 
ard, Once her friends know that a house- 
keeper has pride in the contents of her linen 
closet, she will receive etched napkins and 
wonderful doylies by way of birthday and hol- 
iday gifts. Unfortunately few present-givers 
have insight, as well as outsight. Doylies 
abound where honest, useful napkins and 
pretty tray cloths are scarce, and are apt to be 
a delusion and a snare, instead of a comfort 
and joy. Housekeepers of even moderate 
ambition now consider an etched, or embroi- 
dered set, consisting of two tray cloths, a tea 
cloth, and tea napkins, an extra luncheon 
cloth, with fringed napkins to match, two 
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buffet scarfs, side-board dozen 
of bread napkins, and another of fruit nap- 
kins, and the doubtful but dainty doylies, 
indispensable to very simple and modest forms 
of hospitality. 


covers, a 


n sets, as found at the shops, com- 
and a dozen fringed and bor- 


) napkins in tinted damask, in 


Lunches 
prise a cloth, 


dered (or not 





delicate shades of pink, blue, or ye iow. The 

erage price is five to ten dollars the set, and 
they neither need nor admit of ornamenta 
tion, save a small, quaint number, or initial, 


and in white), upon the border, 
id tint, of the cloth or napkin. A 
luncheon cloth of white or ecru’ damask has 
ctimes a continuous border embroidered 
around it, though a graceful ¢} trail- 


or gro 


SO! 





ister or 
ing vine, worked as a single figure in each 
corner, is perhaps more effective, and certain- 
ly less troublesome. In the shop, the woven 
embroidery is in two or more Colors, blue and 
white, with a dash of pink or orange. The 
pattern is usually wrought out in satin stitch 
for the solid parts, and stem or outline 
stitch for the lighter ones, French working 
cotton or linen floss is used, and they stand 
a good deal of average washing without 
fading. For the finer linens, embroidered te 
order in the decorative art establishments, the 
pattern is sometimes worked in silk, but the 
recent introduction of silk-finished linen 
threads obviates this necessity. A pretty 
design isa conventional arrangement of white 
daisies with leaves of shaded green and yel- 
low centres; or a wild-rose pattern, with vine 
and thorn, makes an effective border. It 
should be put either on the overhanging por- 
tion of the cloth or on the surface of the 


In 





table just within the line of the plates. 
this case it leaves a centre free for the flower 


or fruit piece, It requires a large table, how- 
ever, for this treatment, as in a small square 
or six-foot length it would be necessary te 
adopt the service a la Russe, that is, to leave 
the table free except the necessary china and 
vlass, the dishes of the menu being served 
from a side table. 

A handsome cluster or trailing spray in 
one corner on the surface is a simple orna- 
mentation, yet quite artistic and effective. 

In the illustration a scroll design is giver 
with the appropriate legend: ‘* WeLcomE 
Makes A Merry Feast.” This is to be putin 
the right-hand lower corner, as said before, on 
the surface of the table. The scroll is meant to 
suggest a pennant of ribbon, and should have 
its skeleton strongly and heavily worked with 
silk or linen floss in outline, or stem. stitch. 
Both outline and legend may be worked in 
blue, gold, copper, or shell pink. The serolt 
may be in either color, the lettering in white. 
After the skeleton is worked, a double or 
emphasizing line, in some finer white thread, 
should be put just outside. 
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CORNER OF LUNCH NAPKIN, 


The initial letters of the legend, as the W, 
the M and the F, should be worked solidly 
in satin stitch, stoutly padded or filled un- 
derneath. The stems of all the letters are 
also slightly padded and worked in satin 
stitch. In the connecting lines and inflec 
tions, the usual outline stitch is used. In 
embroidering an initial it is important to 
preserve the direction of the stitches. They 
can be horizontal or standing, but whichever 
style is adopted it must not be changed 
throughout the piece of work. 

The darned background in the scroll 
should be worked in colored thread, the 
same as used for the outline. It places the 
iettering in relief. The latter may keep the 
tone of color, or will look well in white linen 
floss or silk. The main effort must be to 
keep them crisp and sharp, as one careless or 
extra stitch will frequently destroy their 
character. 

The design with circle and legend is a 
simple treatment for luncheon napkins. The 
circle is drawn from the top of a small 
glass or tumbler. The lettering need not 
follow the example given, Any preferred 
style may be substituted by one who is able 
todraw. The circle, of course, has its place 
in a corner of the napkin, the legend placed 
so as to read when lookine at it from the 
outer point and not from the centre of the 
aapkin. This is to be remembered, also, in 
the placing of initials. The marking-thread 
for the work should be the new Scotch linen 
floss, which looks like silk. In the heavy 
part of lettering use satin stitch; lighter stem 
stitch for initials. There should be a differ- 
ent legend or motto on each napkin, and 
each may be worked in a different color if 
preferred: blue, copper, gold, pink, terra 
cotta, olive, and brown, This makes an at- 
tractive variety. The chief thing to bear in 


mind is to keep the harmony of motive in 
view in whatever details are brought to- 
vether, 


The design for a doyly commends itself 


for its simplicity and the facility with which 
it may be arranged by those who are not able 
to design or copy a pattern in free hand 
The crescents with interlaced and broken 
disks can be easily grouped and outlined 
from a spool of thread and the top of a 
thimble. They are to be worked in stem 
stitch with silk, linen floss, or Freach work 
ing-cotton, The last-named thread is better 
suited to a momie cloth than a linen founda 
tion, for it is becoming an unwritten law as 
to all simple designs, that linen must be put 
upon linen, silk upon silk, wool upon wool, 
and cotton upon cotton, if true results are to 
be reached. The linen floss can now be ob 
tained in fine as well as coarse qualities, and 
may be used on the most delicate lawns and 
transparent batistes. 

The latest idea for doylies of extra dainti 
ness is to make them of finest cambric mus 
lin, with a plain hem an inch and a half in 
width, put in with delicate rows of hem- 
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DESIGN FOR A DOYLY. 


stitching. These may have a tiny, all-over 
pattern or small spray falling across the hem 
and towards the centre, but arranged so as 
not to be covered by the finger-bowl. Only 
the finest silk working-thread can be used 
on a cambric foundation, and these doylies 
are therefore more for ornament than service. 
The silk floss that is sold can be divided if 
necessary, and the single filament used in 
stead of the whole thread. 

Linen doylies are still finished by a narrow 
fringe secured by overcasting or hemstitch 
Drawn work is not so much used on them as 
formerly, as they are so small and wisp-like 
that it seems both a waste of work and lack 
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of judgement to detract from the body of the 
material. The delicate embroidery of pow- 
dered sprays on the surface, forget-me-not, 
daisy, wild rose, carnation, worked in skel- 
eton outline—that is, a long and short stitch 
as in Kensington work—around the edge of 
the flower and leaf, is quite enough. 
Tea-cloths are made of a fine quality of 
linen, which comes in various widths, and 
can be bought from sixty cents to a dollar 
ayard, The cloth is usually a square, of a 
size to cover the small corner tea-tables of 
cherry, antique oak or mahogany so much 
in the five-o’clock tea of an artistic 
The edge of the tea-cloth has a hem 
two inches in width put in with hemstitch. 
Below this is a linen lace, or at intervals 
small, fluffy tassels attached to light, knotted 
cords four or five inches long. This cord and 
tassel effect is new and very graceful. They 
ire easily made of floss, the same as is used 
for the embroidery. White raw-silk is a 
late idea for working tea-cloths and tray nap- 
kins, but silk linen floss is better. A hand- 
some Greek border or arabesque pattern in 
scroll design looks well, worked in white silk. 
The pretty pattern given of Virginia 
creeper is best worked in natural colors, a 
rich reddish purple for the berries, shaded 
green for the leaves, with an occasional tip- 
ping of crimson, and wood brown for the 


used 


home, 


stems. It is impossible to give exact direc- 
tions for shading, but great care should 
be taken to avoid ‘patchy ” effects; better 


keep to a monotone or single color until ex- 
perience has been gained, as an exaggerated 
or faulty naturalism is worse than the strict- 
est conventionalism in embroidery. 

The star flower or conventionalized leaf 
design is suitable for a tray napkin. It is 
particularly adapted to a single color or 
white upon a colored background, The 
centre circle may be raised and worked 
solidly in satin stitch, or more lightly exe- 
cuted in outline, filled in with French knots 
put in very closely. 

The development in working materials of 
late years has been remarkable. A glance at 
the shops where such things are sold reveals 
not only the elemental threads, fabrics and 
colors, but an infinite variety of suggest- 
ive blendings and harmonious combinations. 
The arrangement sometimes shows contrasts, 
sometimes the grouping of fascinating shades 
that melt unconsciously into one another, If 
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one has the faintest idea of color scales, or 
can apply their observations to their work, 
the beauty and changing aspects of nature 
may be at least indicated in the glowing 
hues of sunset, the grays of twilight, the 
soft lights of the dawn, and the opalescent 
gleam of the moonlit waves. These studies 
in detail exercise a restful as well as refining 
influence. They are far from the noise of 
clap-trap, the glitter of spangles and the vul- 
garity of paint, that shows it is paint, and 
nothing else. 

To wash articles embroidered with silk, 
or silken linen, one must use pure curd, or 
white castile soap, with rain water, and treat 
them exactly as knitted white woolens are 
treated, by those who know how to cleanse 
them successfully, and without shrinkage. 
Do not touch soap to the articles, no matter 
how soiled they may be, but make a lather 
of the soap, and /ukewarm water. The tem- 
perature is of great importance. Wash care- 
fully by hand, rubbing no more than is 
necessary. Squeezing is better, and afterward 
rinse in clear water of the same temperature. 
Dry in the shade, and while the articles are 
still damp, pull them gently into shape, and 
press with a warm, but not hot iron, as great 
heat is not only destructive to color, but 
fibre. Table-linen should never be starched 
at all; if ironed while damp, and pressed till 
dry, it takes a certain stiffness, which is 
more permanent and less subject to creases 
than the stiffness of starch, which is also in- 
jurious to fabric. 

It is a good, as well as beautiful thing: the 
revival of interest in the details of household 
work and hfe. But it must never be forgot- 
ten that gentle things require gentle treat- 
ment—that we do not deserve beauty unless 
we know how to treat it, how to keep it, 
how to enhance it by recognition, and appre- 
ciation. We have all known people whose 
touch was an added grace, and equally those 
whose contact left its trace of mischief, or 
destruction. Women are charged with the 
interests which environ our daily lives from 
youth to old age. To them, indeed, are 
committed the keys of heaven and _ hell. 
And what is heaven but the order, sweet- 
ness and beauty which grow out of the ful- 
fillment of law in little as well as great 
things. Let us be sure we have done the 
little things well before we reach out to 
greater. Jenny June, 
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Jottings for January. 
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Jottings,” Lhave received thanks fr il 
idies for defending their dress: | think 
therefore, that perhaps as good a theme as 
any to begin my screed this New Year will 


be women’s winter Less than fifty 
years ago, it was the fashion for women to 
out in all almost unprotected 
from the weather's changes. I have seen my 
mother’s evening gear that she wore in win- 
ter, and have heard her tell of going out 
in her youth on bitter nights when snow lay 
deep upon the frozen ground, very lightly 
dressed, silken shoes on her feet, her head 
bare, and only a slight covering upon her 
shoulders. In this attire she drove to a ball 
or reception. Yet she lived a long, happy 
and healthy life, which was owing, I believe, 
to an exceptionally strong constitution. We 
are in the habit of citing such examples to 
prove the degeneracy of these days, forgetting 
or ignoring the many weaker women who fell 
by the way under such exposure, and the still 
greater majority who drooped, suffered and 
lingered on, victims to diseases that were not 
then understood, patient sufferers from causes 
then disbelieved. For a young lady to ask 
warmer clothes in those good old times 
was to confess feebleness or invalidism, and 
few had the moral courage to do it. So the 
survival of the fittest came about, and in 
many a churchyard sleeps quietly a fair one 
who, under our more sensible and better 
informed regime, might be living and the 
blessing of a happy home. 

It is a great change, from those days to 
these. Our women now guard their health 
with more or less care, usually quite sufficient. 
In matters of indoor orsummer outdoor dress, 
they are far more sensible than men; it is only 
when seductive winter garments make their 
appearance in shop windows that they grow 
excited. Then changes must be made, new 
coverings donned; and here is where the 
trouble comes, for the thick clothes are kept 
on through every vicissitude, indoors with 
mercury at seventy degrees or on the street 
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OF HEALTH 
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spond with bitter | t N 
recall for a cough pre pt 
cold, contracted no one | \ her \ 
so pneumonias are born, or rheumatisn 
foundations laid for lasting suffering | 
there are few diseases more permanent t] 


fectly understood disorder of the 
is W rongly named rheumatism 
termittent discomfort, not to usc 
word, may follow a few moments of carel 
exposure, 

When men go into a heated room, off g 
overcoats, promptly to be donned again upor 
exit; but, unfortunately, women do differ 
ently. Last night I accompanied a party of 
ladies to the theatre. The evening was quit 
warm for winter, yet fashion’s stern decrees 
and a natural desire to show good dressing, 
sent every one of them out in furs, Inside 
the building the temperature was in the six 
ties, and my outer coat came off at once, 
Presently, when gaslights were turned up, it 
began to grow warmer, and I suggested to 
the lady sitting next me that it would be 
wise to remove her w rap. ‘** Oh, no, doctor; 
[ am not at all warm,” was the mendacious 
answer, and I said no more. Her face grew 
rosy With laughter at the fun of the com 
edy, and she used a fan vigorously, but 
still kept on the coat. And so on, through 
the play. When we came out, my heavy 
garment felt very reassuring in face of the 
northeast winter wind. My friend, to-day, 
is laid up with a violent cold, whose origin 
she cannot discover. This is not at all an 
uncommon case, 

Next, come what our ladies term ‘call 
They run about town in full street costume, 
dropping in upon a friend or acquaintance 
now and then to exchange gossips or sp\ 
out the land, determining to make only a 
short stop at each place. But often they ar 
tempted to stay for a longer time; then, in- 


tending, of course, to go every minute, they 


chronic ones of air passages, or that imyo 
blood th 
Years of i 
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i do not remove wraps, but sit in heaviest of 
clothing, beside the host 
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its as men do, when they enter rm 
i rooms, and the mischief will be largely 
ivoided 
A welcome suggestion from a valued friend 
j brings to my mind a subject of great import 


ance to our national health, and one which 
is perhaps less hackneyed than many others, 
Among other nervous disorders and diseases 
of weak stomachs, American dyspepsia, as I 
term that form of internal rebellion widely 
spread among our people, is a bitter scourge. 
It is safe to say that more persons have 
. coveted a strong stomach than power in 
any other organ. To feel that indescribable 
sense of comfort, renewed vitality and ease 
that follows a hearty morning, meal taken 
into a healthy stomach; to walk down street 
afterward and meet one’s acquaintances with 
smiles born of sound digestion; to know ab- 
solutely nothing of vital processes of assimi- 
lation going on within, except by their tonic 
effects; to pass day after day without a head- 
ache or sense of weariness until toward its 
close, this is to be truly happy. He who can 
do this is among those for whose living the 
world is better, and whose absence from ac- 


t customed haunts is missed even by those to 
whom he is personally a stranger. And how 


seldom do we see him! Study faces to-mor- 
; row as you pass them, and see how many im- 
S press you as happy. 

It is in early youth that a foundation must 
be laid for a strong stomach. During child- 


t hood, human animals are omnivorous, and 
h indigestion unknown, except as a temporary 
y inconvenience following a holiday stuffing. 





But when once a youth begins to buckle 
down to life’s tasks, and finds his minutes of 
n value, he usually commences by sacrificing 
I meal-time to the god named Drive. Catch- 
ing contagion of push from seniors who 
ought to know better, he slips into some 
cellar-restaurant and swiftly bolts such food 
€ as his moderate purse will stand. Now, 
ry the money spent by our young men for a 
a lunch down-town ought to give them a fair 
re quantity of digestible food, and would do so 
a in most countries. But here in New York, 
"y the horrible cooking to which excellent ma- 
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thing but work 

But it is not alone in the cities that 
vestion is fostered Wherever there 
farm+—at least in our Eastern states——there 


poor cookery and a woful lack of variety of 
proper food, ** What do you like best to 
eat?” Tasked an adult patient from central 
Connecticut a few days ago, = ‘* Oh, almost 
anything nice.” ‘* Well, beefsteak, for in 
stance 7?” ‘*No, doctor, I don’t like meat 
at all; would ever so much rather have pie 
or cake.” This appetite is the legitimate 
outgrowth of two centuries of poor food 
and poorer cookery. Indeed, to take proper 
time at regular intervals for food, is almost 
regarded as sinful by a majority of Ameri- 
cans; hence the term American dyspepsia. 

If some philanthropist who wished to 
establish a nice little business, make money 
and do real good, would only start a com- 
fortable, cheerful and convenient dining- 
room for boys, where a fair meal of meat, 
bread and one vegetable could be served 
for twenty cents or less, with tables where 
those who brought their lunches could eat 
them and find a good cup of coffee to wash 
down dry food, he would earn rich reward 
in money as well as in general thanks. 

Until we as a people have learned to ab- 
jure frying pans, cheap eating-houses and 
irregular eating hours, the manufacturers of 
pepsine, ete., will continue to grow rich from 
national carelessness. 

Speaking of young men and their stom- 
achs leads me to a few remarks meant for 
our boys. And, if it is a foolish and futile 
crusade against a widespread custom, it may 
yet be that some one of them will read and 
take timely warning. 

The majority of young men in this coun- 
try are engaged in some kind of business or 
work that occupies a large part of their day- 
light hours, leaving only evening for relax- 
ation, amusement or study. Free ingress to 
his home at any hour—that is to say, a 
night key—is as much the boy’s right as his 
father’s, and few, indeed, are youngsters 
who do not take advantage of this right and 
give way to the temptations offered by city 
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clubs at night, knowing that they can gain 
an entrance to their houses at any time. 
Hours that should be devoted to sleep are 
wasted in pursuits that are, to say the least, 
foolish, and the result is that growing bodies 
are deprived of their sorely needed rest. At 
an early hour our youngster must arise and 
go to work. No excuse is valid, no head- 
ache or fatigue will be accepted in place of 
actual presence—he must be on hand, and 
go through the busy day as thoroughly as if 
properly prepared for it by a good night’s 
sleep. When evening arrives again, and 
supper is over, there comes an irresistible 
desire to go out, if only for a little walk. 
Friends are met, and the previous night's 
wanderings repeated, and soon until the end 
of the chapter. 

Utterly unconscious of what injury is being 
wrought upon his delicate machinery, and 
able to resist such overdrafts for a little while 
only by reason of youth, our boy goes on 
fast into nervous exhaustion from sheer loss 
of sleep, to say nothing of dissipation. 

Now, this question of the amount of sleep 
demands a graded solution, some persons re- 
quiring much more than others; but it may 
be safely stated as a general rule that seven 
hours out of the twenty-four are essential to 
health, and eight would be still better. 

It is always good to be tired when bedtime 
comes, but to approach one’s couch exhausted 
is to banish sound sleep. Better sit quietly 
down and rest a little while, over a nice, easily 
digested supper, and then go to bed to sleep, 
not to toss about. 

I believe that the hours just before mid- 
night are fraught with greater restorative 
power than those just after; and that it is 
always best for young people to get as much 
beauty-sleep as possible. Girls fare better 
than boys in this respect. They can lie in 
bed until a later hour in the morning, and 
must keep off the streets at night. To ama 
jority of them night is night—not an illumi- 
nated day—and they are in bed betimes, 
except when at intervals some entertainment 
spoils their rest. Therefore I do not direct 
these remarks so sharply at them as at their 
brothers, who stand sadly in need of warn- 
ing. Still, a word to the girls relative to 
night reading by gaslight will not be amiss. 
Young eyes, like all other organs of a youth- 
ful frame, will stand much abuse; but they 
usually give out very early. Whenever a 
session with a pet novel is followed by head- 
ache or blurring of vision, these symptoms 
are indicative of ocular over-strain, and 
further eyework should be promptly aban- 
doned. 

During winter months, diseases most to be 
dreaded are those of the lungs and air pas- 
Our climate is so treacherous and 
changeable that no amount of preparation, no 
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prudential care will always protect from its 
harsh attacks. Exposure to cold and damp- 
ness is dangerous at all times; it is doubly so 
when one cannot tell how to dress in the 
morning for the whole day. The 26th of 
November was a fair sample of our winter. 
At 6 a.m. the mercury marked 40 degrees, 
at noon 68 degrees, and at 6 Pp. M. 35 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Of course one can only take 
chances in such weather; but these are better 
met with heavy clothing than by changing 
to lighter garments, even at the cost of 
suffering a little from heat. Nor is it the 
lungs alone that areimperilled. Albuminuria, 
Bright’s disease, is becoming more common 
every day, and is one of the most difficult 
maladies that physicians are called upon to 
treat. This is often brought on by exposure 
to damp cold, All our delicate organs must 
be protected in some way if we are to escape. 
Modern clothing covers the front of the body 
much better than the back, which is a mis- 
take. Vest-backs should be made of the same 
material as their fronts. It is a wise precau- 
tion to wear a broad flannel band about the 
bowels, and it is especially essential to keep 
the feet dry. Once away from home with 
wet boots, a change is rarely made, and cold 
results. 

Nine out of ten of such attacks may be 
aborted by tynely measures, As soon as a 
cold shows itself by sniffing, general discom 
fort and running at the nose, a dose of Do 
ver’s powder and quinine will promptly cut 
it short, leaving only a temporary lassitude. 
Should fever ensue, however, with a tight- 
ness of breathing, no time ought to be lost 
in calling a physician, who will usually be 
able to prevent serious trouble, if not too late. 

There is a good preventive, almost a pro- 
phylactic against lung diseases, in common 
petroleam—the crude sort. Pills of one grain 
of this wonderful substance may be purchased 
at any apothecary’s, and one taken morning 
and night will go far to protect against in- 
flammation of the organs of respiration. 

It is now largely accepted as true that 
most diseases are dependent for origin upon 
special bacteria, noxious growths that inter- 
fere with purity of blood, each one belonging 
to its own form of disorder. Petroleum con 
tains phenic acid, a powerful antiseptic, and 
if the system be charged with this as above 
suggested, itis believed bacteria cannot enter, 
or are quickly destroyed. 

Many lung diseases, consumption for in 
stance, are highly contagious, and easily com 
municated. This should be borne carefully 
in mind, and all undue contact with such in 
valids avoided. No person, no matter how 


healthy, should sleep with a consumptive, or 


even in the same room. 
Near the banks of lovely Lake Winnepe- 
saukee, there lives a farmer, whose family 
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consisted of wife and two charming daughters. 
Like all New England women of the farmer 
class, they were well educated, bright and 
frail. The mother inherited. a consumptive 
tendency, which might have been neutralized 
by care and a temporary change to better 
climate, but which, lacking both, gradually 
developed into quick decline. Neither daugh- 
ter showed the slightest trace of the disease 
when the mother took to her bed. Filial 
love together with paucity of money, for 
ready cash is scarce in the Granite State hills, 
made the elder devote herself closely to her 
mother, acting as nurse night and day, sleep- 
ing beside her so as to be ready to answer 
every call for help. The mother rapidly failed 
and died, but not before her daughter had 
contracted the disease, which was already 
far advanced when I saw her three months 
later. In turn, the younger sister assumed 
the réle of nurse, and very shortly after death 
came again to the stricken household, she be- 
gan to lose flesh and to cough. I heard from 
her a week ago, and she too is following on 
the road that has no end save in the grave. 
Advice in this case was vain, was utterly dis- 
regarded, and two valuable lives were sacri- 
ticed, wilfully, it would almost seem, to the 
vod of ignorance. 

It is now time for travelers to summer 
climes, to make arrangements for departure. 
february and March will soon be here, with 
sleet, slush, cold and stormy winds. As I re- 
inarked last month, great care should be ex- 
ercised in choosing a locality. If the trip is 
for pleasure only, if there are neither weak 
lungs nor nerves to consider, it makes very 
little difference where one goes. But the 
larger part of our wanderers have something 
out of gear, and go away to get well. Be 
careful, then. 

Florida will probably feel the effects of 
yellow fever during the entire season, al- 
though there is little danger to a stranger 
who exercises ordinary care. Several years’ 
practice in tropical lands has taught me 
that yellow fever, except when violently 
epidemic, rarely, if ever, attacks those who 
are cautious in diet and fatigue. Even at 
Colon, on the Isthmus of Panama, a hot-bed of 
‘* Yellow Jack,” almost the only deaths last 
winter were among poor, underfed, badly-clad 
and unsheltered workmen, who were, besides, 
dissipated—drinking freely of the pcisonous 
alcohols of the country. So there is not 
much risk in going to Florida, from that 
source, Still, as the very name of this 
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unfamiliar scourge is terror-inspiring, I pre- 
sume that many will turn their steps else- 
where. To find a warm, dry climate, where 
civilized people can live and enjoy them- 
selves, where hotels are good, is a problem 
not admitting of easy solution. Equability 
of temperature is not consistent with low 
humidity. One cannot have everything, and 
if dryness is essential, steady warmth must 
be abandoned. 

My last winter's sojourn in Venezuela con- 
vinced me that the climate of the upland 
levels of that delightful country approaches 
nearer to desired mean of heat and dryness 
than any other. I found an average Febru- 
ary and March temperature of 68 degrees 
Fahrenheit, with low humidity, except at 
Caracas, which lies in a deep valley sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains. 

The Windward Islands offer a series of 
charming resorts, with excellent hotels: at 
reasonable rates, and fine society. Among 
the chief attractions of this beautiful chain, 
is, that one never grows tired from monot- 
ony—there is none. They are epitomes of 
Europe, in small volumes. If one grows 
weary of England, a night’s sail over tranquil 
seas will land him in France, another in Hol- 
land, then in Spain, and soon. Language, 
customs, and cuisine change all together, 
and there is no chance for ennui. 

Cuba and Nassau are nearer at hand. In 
Havana, Americans find as good hotels as 
in New York, at the same rates; a few 
hours of sea travel placing them in a city 
intensely foreign. Climate is excellent, but 
too warm for many, the mercury ranging 
among the eighties. At Nassau one finds 
almost everything needed for comfort. A 
variety of hotels, good society, courteous 
natives and first-class physicians combine to 
make this isle of June a most attractive re- 
sort. 

California is the last of which I shall 
speak thismonth. Last winter it was crowd- 
ed to discomfort ; prices were exorbitant. The 
rail journey thither is long, tedious and ex- 
pensive, and the climate, except in a small 
section, treacherous in the extreme. It is as 
yet a poor place for invalids. 

Wherever our traveler turns his way, he 
will, of course, meet with unforeseen draw- 
backs. But patience, courtesy and cash 
will conquer them all, and there is no educa- 
tion, no pleasure, no mental development 
equal to that derived from well-chosen travel. 

William F. Hutchinson, M.D. 
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and Mrs. Hannibal Hawkins—** Our 
Car’line.” 


Mr. 


BY BELLE C, 
GREENE, 


AR’LINE was 
Hannibal’s 
daughter by his 
,fust wife, as 
you ‘Il remem- 
ber, and she 
would n’t come 
to her par’s 
weddin’, be 
cause she hap- 
pened ter git 
her bangs cut 
off shorter ’n 
what she 
thought was 
proper. I guess 
like enough 
they wa’n’t 
jest right cord- 
in’ ter rule, for T noticed ’em the fust thing 
when we got home. They looked fruzzly ; 
didn’t seem ter lay down slick, ye know, 
and the eends stuck out all round her forrid 
kinder sassy and independent. Sut, my 
land! I dunno’ who would stop ter find fault 
with her bangs or anything else about Car’line 
when she stood afore ’em! 

She might be harnsome and she might not, 
Tcould n’t say, but she sartinly brightened and 
sweetened the room where she stood like a 
bokay o’ pinks and rosies. I wish I could de- 
scribe her. She wa’n’t very short nor very 
tall; her hair was yeller as gold, and her big 
eyes was brown, and looked up at you kinder 
shy and beseechin’ as if they ’s forever coaxin’ 
you to love her. °T any rate you’d feel so, 
till she smiled, and then she ’d look so roguish 
that youd wonder whether no her eyes 
wa’ n’t foolin’, 

She was what folks up ouravay call ‘* pleas- 
ant spoken.” Her voice and 
cheerful that it made you feel happier jest to 
hear the sound on’t. And all her ways was 
cunnin’ and graceful as a bird’s. That’s 
Car’line as nigh’s I ean git her, and I wish I 
could dew it better, but I can’t. 

Car’line was sixteen year old, but she 
seemed like a child still, and she was a child 
in heart and life. She had n’t never been out 
of her native town o’ Punkinville more ’n 
once or twice, and the great unknown world 
lay all before her, to see and to enjoy -never 
to spile her, nor to make her suffer, I dew 
hope and pray. She had plenty o’ beaux a’- 
ready, ‘cordin’ to her par’s tell. Jest ‘fore 





Was so sweet 


we was married he says ter me, dretful down- 
hearted: 

‘*Ruth Ann,” says he, ‘‘ I’m ’fraid Car’line 
ll be a terrible care tew ye—or, ruther, the 
fellers will, that’s alwers hangin’ round her 
now-days. The dumb gumps!” 

‘*Hannibal, don’t you worry,” [ answers. 
“Tll resk ’em. They can’t be wuss ’an 
meazles and hoopin’ cough, and all them 
other diseazes I should haf ter contend with 
if she was younger. She’s got through with 
all them long ago, and I’m thankful. But as 
for beaux—why, a young girl without beaux 
would be a monstrosity!” says I. 

‘“*Oh, wall, Car’line ain’t much of a mons- 
strosity, Itake it,” says Hannibal. (He’s aw- 
ful proud o’ Car’line. ) 

Before I say any more about Car’line, I 
wanter stop and relate the trunk eppersode, 
because it’s connected intimit with het 
hist’ry. 

When Hannibal and me come home from 
our weddin’ toor, his trunk got changed 
somehow. Mine was mine all right, but 
his ’n was somebody's else. He and the 
depo’-master could n't make nothin’ out be 
tween ’em, only that the strange trunk had 
followed mine from New York, and there 
wa’ n’t no name, nor any way ter tell who it 
belonged ter, nor where he lived—nothin’ 
‘cept the initials R. I. G., in big letters, 

Wall, we concluded it was a swap, and 
R. I. G., whoever he was, had got Hannibal's 
trunk with his name and address tacked 
onto it in plain letters, and we _ naterally 
supposed he ’d know enough ter write and 
have the thing fixed proper. But we waited 
a week or more without hearin’ a word, 
and we begun ter think we never should, 
so, come‘Saturday night, Mr. Hawkins fitted 
a key to the trunk, and says ter me and 
Car’line: 

‘* Come, 
trunk together. 

Did you ever open a trunk that belonged 
to an unknown person? <A trunk whose con- 
tents you knew nothin’ about, whether male 
or female, rags, or silks and satings, dyner- 
mite or sassages! I tell you, I never experi- 
enced a queerer sensation than what I did 
settin’ there on that trunk, tryin’ to spunk up 
courage to let Hannibal open it! And Car’- 
line felt jest as narvous about it as I did. 
But much as we hung back, we was dyin’ 
ter know what was in it; and so, finally, we 
said ‘‘Open it,” though we both fel. we 
might be blowed ter atoms the next minute. 
Sech is woman’s curiosity. (Not but that 
Hannibal was every mite and grain as curi- 
ous as We was. ) 


let’s go’n Mr: RR. E.G. 's 


open 
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Wall, he put in the key, give it a turn and 
lifted the lid. We all held our breaths and 
looked, and I know I could n’t a felt fainter 
if I’d seen R. I. G. himself laid out there 
in that top tray in his grave clo’es! But, 
massy sakes! there wa’n’t. nothin’ in the 
world there ter hurt anybody! Only a_ pile 
o’ clean, biled shirts, all done up spick and 
span, and glistenin’ white as snow! We took 
‘em out and found underneath a complete 
outfit o? men’s clo’es, the nicest and nobbiest 
we ever sateyes on. Mr. Rig—as we’d con- 
cluded to call him—whoever he was, had 
wood clo’es and plenty of ’em. 

There was other things besides clo’es in 
the trunk, things we didn’t know the name 
nor the use on. What tracted Car’line’s 
*tention in partick’lar was a red leather box, 
full of queer little tools. Some was iv’ry 
and some was steel, but they all looked tew 
small and dainty for a man to work with. 

Car‘line showed ’em to me, and blushed 
and laughed. 

‘* Te must a meant ’em for a present to 
his girl,” says she. ‘‘ See, her name is on 
the kiver.” And, sure enough, there it was 
in gilt letters, ‘* Manicure.” 

‘*Too bad she can’t have her present,” 
says Car'line; ‘‘if we only knew what’s her 
other name, and where she lives, we could 
send ’em to her and find out about Mr. Rig. 
I s‘pose that’s jest her given name.” She 
said it over kinder soft to herself, ‘* Mani- 
cure, Manicure; pretty name, ain ’t it, mar?” 
says she. 

Wall, them clo’es was all tew small for 
Hannibal, and tew young-lookin’. They 
everdently belonged to some rich city chap, 
for there wa’ n’t no paper collars nor over- 
halls nor checkered shirts. Everything was 
costly and reg’lar go ter meetin’, ye know. 

Car‘line thought they was tew cute for 
anything. ‘Oh, my!” says she, holdin’ up 
a lavender kid glove and a little shiny boot, 
‘*would n’t the Punkinville boys stare ter 
see Mr. Rig with these on!” 

There didn’t seem to be anything else ter 
dew, and so we put the trunk away in the 
spare chamber and left it. Hannibal said he 
reckoned he’d got the best on’t, even if he 
could n't wear the clo’es, for he did n't vally 
his own trunk so great, there wa’ n’t much 
in it; and he said Car’line should have Mr. 
tig’s things for a weddin’ present to her 
husband, if she’d git a feller they ’d fit! ... 

Car‘line was crazy to have a pianner. She 
were of a notion that she could learn to play 
on one real easy. She’d picked out some 
tunes a’ready on one o’ the neighbor's sera- 
phims, and now she wanted a pianner of 
ler-own. So her par he came to me and 
aged me what I thought, and whether 
no I would play on it any myself if we 
had one. 


‘* Me play on a pianner!” says I. ‘‘ No, 
Hannibal, I’m bleeged tew ye! Once when 
I was a girl I was stoppin’ down country 
with Aunt Harri’t, and she coaxed me inter 
takin’ some lessons. I begun, and took jest 
three—but that was a plenty! I remember 
to this day how I felt settin’ there histed up 
on to that stool afore that instrument! Half 
an hour to a time, four times a day, I set 
there, with nothin’ ter occupy me, but jest 
puttin’ down and takin’ up fust one finger 
then t’ other on them inanimated iv’rys! 
What torture I suffered! How my fingers 
ached, and how my back and my head ached! 
And how at the end of them two hours I 
tried ter think Id ’complished somethin’, 
when I knew all the time [ had n’t! How I 
looked for’ards and see nothin’ but the same 
eternal misery, and how discouraged and ap- 
palled I was! I stood it three weeks, and 
then I went to Aunt Harri’t and says I: 

‘Aunt Harri’t, I’ve come ter the conclu- 
sion that if I must play on somethin’, Vl 
git me a hand-orgin. I can turn a crank as 
well as anybody, but I can’t learn ter play 
the pianner!”) And I could n't. 

When I see girls practisin’ from two to 
four hours a day, I wonder what they’ re 
made on. They must be constitooted alter- 
gether different from what I be; in pint o’ 
fact I know they are. And Car’line was. 

Why, I’ve seen her sect down ter the 
pianner as eager as she would to a good 
meal of vittles when she was hungry, and 
touch the keys a sort 0’ lovin’ and caressin’ 
as if they was somethin’ dear and precious, 
And all the time she played, she ’d have a 
sorter wrapped-up, onairthly look on her 
face that almost scairt me. It wa’ n't her 
fingers that played; it was somethin’ in- 
side of her. It was genyus; and a genyus 
for anything, I don’t care what, makes the 
labor o’ dewin on ’t light. 

But if a child haint no nateral hankerin’ 
after music—no genyus for it—I say it’s 
cruelty to animals to tie him down to a 
pianner or a fiddle, and its sure ter ruin his 
disposishun, if it do n’t the spine of his 
back. Why not let him do somethin’ that 
will give him solid comfort, instid o’ torture 2 
Perhaps he can draw or paint picters, or, 
better still, work with tools, like carpenterin’ 
or so, if he’s a boy. If he can’t dew nothin’ 
but saw wood and hoe pertaters, if he loves 
it, in the name o’ humanity let him dew it, 
and feel the bliss o’ dewin’ somethin’ eel] / 

In my ’pinion there’s two things in par- 
tick’lar that nobody should undertake ter dew 
unless they can’t possibly help it, viz., nanfely : 
ter write stories and play music. So now, 
when Car’line began ter talk pianner, I says: 
**Child, do you love music better’n you love 
to eat?” and she answers all eager and 
trembly: ‘* Yes, mar, I believe I do!” and I 
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says, ‘All right, you shall sartinly have a 
pianner.” 

Then I perposed that we take a boarder 
for the summer, and so help earn it. We 
had n’t work enough ter hurt any one of us, 
and the house was plenty big to ‘°commodate 
another. 

Car’line seemed pleased with the idee, but 
her par put it down at fust. Said how he 
wa’n’t goin’ ter have his wimmin folks takin’ 
in work and so on, but finally he gave in, 
and we advertized in a Boston paper. We 
had a good many letters from different folks 
and among ’em was one from a young man 
who signed his name Richard Gordon. We 
thought perhaps it would be as well to take 
him as anybody; so he came. 

He was a harnsome, fine-’pearin’ young 
man as one could wish ter see, an’ he had a 
way with him that told us to once that he 
had n’t never been used: to plain country 
folks and country livin’ before. He didn't 
seem ter feel big exactly, but he was differ- 
ent from the rest on us, ye know. He said 
how he was an orphan, and that drawed me 
tew him; but when he said he’d been dissi- 
patin’ a little tew much, and his physician 
recommended a quiet life for awhile, I felt 
like death! 

“Oh, dear!” thinks I, ‘‘ what an ex- 
ample for Hannibal!’ I felt sorry for the 
young man, tew, and I says real kind: 

‘* Mister Gordon, I hope you’ll find Pun- 
kinville a good place ter reform in. If you'll 
go to the temperance meetin’s and sign the 
pledge, we’ ll ’sist and help ye all we can. 
Only you must be in ’arnest yourself, and 
fight and wrastle against your appetite. 
But we'll ’sist you—depend on’t,” says I, 
encouragin’. 

He smiled at this and says: 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Hawkins, your sympathy and 
*sistance would be received most grateful, 
indeed, but you slightly misunderstand my 
meanin’. My ‘dissipation’ has only been in 
goin’ to tew many balls and parties and that 
sort o’ thing. My habits in respeck ter 
drinkin’ is all right, I asshure you.” 

And I guess he spoke the truth, for he 
haint never drinked a drop to my knowl- 
edge; but I felt relieved to hear him say it, 
and told him so, and we was the best 0’ 
friends to once. And after that I found out 
all about him by writin’ to Jemima Curtis, 
Hannibal’s second cousin, that lives in Bos- 
ton. 

But about that pianner. You know we 
was goin’ ter help buy it with the board 
money. Wall, we never paid a cent towards 
it, for the very day our boarder ’rived, ‘long 
came the pianner tew! Mr. Hawkins done it 
ter surprise us, and surprised enough we was! 

And it did beat all, how fast Car’line 
learned ter play. It wa’n’t but a few weeks 
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*fore she could play the Moody and Sankey 
pieces in No. 1 and 2, and the fust time she 
sung and played of a Sunday night to he1 
par, he wiped his eyes and said he ‘‘reck 
oned the pianner was all paid for.” 

Car’line’s voice wa’n’t powerful, but it 
was sweet and persuadin’ as an angel's. Let 
anybody—I do n’t care who ’tis, nor what hi 
believes, whuther he swallers the Andover 
creed hull, or haint got none at all—let him 
hear our Car'line sing ‘‘Z Need Thee Every 
Hour,” and he will feel a longin’ in his soul, : 
reachin’ out after God, if he never did before. 

I think it was Car’line’s singin’ more ‘n 
her beauty that made Mr. Gordon fall in 
love with her. Anyway, he took to her at 
fust, though we did n‘t think of sech a thing 
as love between ’em—strange we did n't, 
tew. But it was more ’n a month ’fore I be 
gun ter realize how things was goin’ on be 
tween ’em. He stayed all summer and ‘long 
inter the fall, and by that time all Punkin 
ville knew what he was up tew. He'd give 
Carline a ring for a filipeen present, and 
asked her if she would wear a di’mond one 
bimeby. ‘‘Jest think, mar,” says Car'line, 
when she told me, ‘‘I shall have the fust 
dimond ring in Punkinville!” 

°T wa'n'’t exactly like Car’line ter say so, 
but I guess there ’s consider’ble human natur’ 
in the best o’ girls; there was in 
anyway. 

One day Mr. Gordon went a fishin’, 


Carling 


and 


got ketched in a shower, and came home 
wet as a drownded rat. He said how he 


had n’t got no more clo’es as thick as them 
he ’d been wearin’, and he was ’fraid he 
might git cold changin’ from thick ter thin. 
Carline happened ter think o° that trunk, 
and says she: 

‘*Mar, there ’s jest the thing *mong them 
clo’es, and I should think Richard and Mr. 
Rig might be ’bout of a size.” 

She went and got the clo’es and carried 
‘em to his door, and pretty soon he came 


down with ’em on, and we exclaimed ter 


once that they fitted on to him for all the 


world as if they ’s made for him. 
He stood before the glass and looked at 
himself kinder bewildered and queer. 


“Where did you git these ’ere clo’es 2” he 
And [ told him in a trunk that come 


asked. 
tew us by mistake. ‘‘And,” says I, ‘‘ there ’s 
a lot more, and other things besides.” 

‘* Let’s see ’em,”’ says he. So we took him 
into the spare chamber, and the minute hi 
set eyes on the trunk he slaps his hand on 
to his knee and says: 

‘* My trunk, by Jove!” 


“Oh, is it!’ screams Car’line. ‘* Then 
you're Mr. Rig! Mar! he’s Mr. Rig! Oh, 
dear!” 

‘*Mr. Rig,” he repeats over after her, 


lookin’ from one ter t’ other on us inguirin’, 
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‘* Why, yes; don’t you see?” and she points 
to the letters R. I. G. °** But what does the 
I. stand for?” 

Then he looked and laughed. ‘R. T. G., 
Richard Ingram Gordon,” says he. ‘‘That’s 
my name, of course! So I’m Mr. Rig, be I? 
How droll!” 

You see we ’d spoke o’ Mr. Rig time ’n agin 
so the name was familiar tew him. 

‘“‘How strange we never thought on ’t 
before!” says Car’line. ‘‘ But where ’s par’s 
trunk? Have you got it ?” 

‘*No; [hain’t got nobody’s trunk. TI lost 
this on my way home from New York last 


’ 





summer: and here it is! Wall, wall! But 
the clo’es come real handy, did n’t they?” 

He turned ’em over kinder careless, as if 
they wa’n’t 0’ much vally tew him. They 
was a year old now, and Is’pose he consider- 
ed ’em all gone by and out o’ stile. 

When he came to the little leather box with 
Manicure’s name on it, he opened it, looked 
at the little tools, and finally carried it away 
to his room and set it on the table. 

Goin’ down stairs, Car’line says ter me: 
‘*That Manicure will git her present now, 
after all,” and ITanswers, ‘* Yes,” but I did n't 
think much about it. 


After this little eppersode happened, all 
to once Car’line seemed ter change in her 
manners toward Richard Gordon. When he 
spoke to her she answered stiff and proper, in- 
stid o’ laughin’ and sassy as she used tew, and 
she kep’ out of his way all she possibly could. 

He was terrible cut up; did n’t know what 
ter make on’t, of course, and hung round 
tryin ter git a word with her alone, but she 
would n't give him nochance, It was so for 
a hull week, till I s’pose. he could n’t stan’ 
it_no longer, for, come Sunday mornin’, he 
speaks right up at the breakfast table fore 
us alland says: 


‘*Miss Car’line, will you walk ter church 
with me this mornin’? ”’ 

Car’line looked at him for a minute, kind- 
er half defyin’, half cryin’, but somethin’ 
compelled her, I s’pose, for she answered so 
low and trembly you could n’t hardly hear. 

‘**Yes—I dunno’ but what I will;’ then 
run off up-stairs. 

T suspicioned at the time that they would 
come to an understandin’ with one n’ other 
on the way ter meetin’, and they did. Car’- 
line told me all about it that night. She 
alwers confides in me as if we’s tew girls 
together, bless her heart! 
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It seems they took the cross-road that led 
through the woods. It was a good deal fur- 
ther, but they didn’t care, they had plenty 
o’ time. They walked along quite a piece 
without speakin’, and pretty soon Richard 
took hold o’ Car’line’s hand and lifted it up 
and looked at it. 

‘*Car’line,”’ says he, ‘‘where’s the little 
ring I give you? Have you lost it?” (She 
had on mitts—ginerally wore ‘em in hot 
weather). She snatched away her hand, 
and says she: ‘‘No, I hain’t lost it, but I 
ain't going ter wear it any more, never. You 
may have it to give to Municure ! 

“To give to who?” he asks, stoppin’ still 
in the road and lookin’ at her with his mouth 
wide open. ‘‘ To give to who?” 

‘‘ Why, to that other girl. You know bet- 
ter’n I dew, and you need n’t pertend ter 
look so innercent!” says Car’line hystericky. 
**T dew hate and despise @ cheat—so there!” 
says she. 

*‘A cheat? Car’line, who's a cheat ?” he 
asks, dretful stern. ‘‘ Hain’t I paid my board 
bill—hain’t I paid all my bills? Who’s been 
lyin’ round about me, Id like ter know?” 

Car’line laughed bitter. ‘‘ You men think as 
long as you pay your board and store-bills 
you are all right,” she said. ‘‘ You forgit 
the you owe somethin’ ter girls’ hearts and 
feelin’s!” 

‘*Car’line, Car’line! What do you mean ?” 
he says, droppin’ on to a big rock and pull- 
in’ her down ’side on him. 

She kivered her face with her hands and 
hitched away from him, but he drawed 
her up close tew him, took down her hands 
and hild ’em tight in hisn. 

‘‘ Now, Car'line,” he says, lovin’ but firm, 
*¢ vou tell me what I’ve done!” 

She dropped her head and blushed furious. 
“Tt ’s—it ’s that other girl—Manicure,” she 
says. 

‘Manicure, Manicure!” he repeats to him- 
self, and looks wild. 

‘““Yes! You know who I mean. Her 
name is on the box you’re keepin’ fer her ! 
Oh, Richard, who is she, and where is she ? 
Tell me!” 

Then he hollered and laughed as if he‘d 
die. 

‘*Oh, Car’line, Car’line! ’ says he, bimeby, 
when he got so he could speak. ‘* What a 
dear little ignorant goose you be!” and he 
hugged her and kissed her over’n over, 
janghin’ all the time as if he’s crazy; and 
Car’line, half mad, half ashamed, had ter 
submit, whether no. But when he stopped 
at last ter git his breath, she begins again 
poutin’: 

‘‘Who is she, Richard? Who is Manicure? 
I will know!” 

Then he tells her all about it, and says she 
shall have the box, and he will show her how 


to use the little tools, though her fingers are 
pretty enough without, and he kisses them 
agin and agin ter prove it; and when Car'line 
finds out what a silly blunder it ali is, she 
hides her face and feels wuss’n ever, and 
cries, and asks Richard if he ain't ‘‘ ashamed 
o’ lovin’ sech a silly little gump! ” 

And he tells her how he ain’t, how he 
thinks she’s jest right as she is, in every sin- 
gle respeck but one. He’d like ter change 
her name to his’n—Hawkins to Gordon 
right away, if she is willin’. 

Then they both laugh and feel better, and 
there they set and talk and talk, till the last 
bell begins to ring; then they go sarnterin’ 
along through the fields. 

And the fields was paradise, and the church 
was heaven ter them tew, because they was 
tergether. But you know, and I know, jest 
how they felt, and how everything seemed 
to ’em; so what’s the use 0’ my sayin’ any 
more? 


** When He Was a Soldier Boy.”’ 


My love he went for a soldier once, 
And marched to the sound of the drum; 
With his coat of blue and his musket new 
He longed for the foe to come, 
There were those who wept, when he marched 
away, 
A long farewell to joy! 
But his face was bright and his footstep 
light, 
When he was a soldier boy! 


For who would stay at work in the fields 
When Honor calls to her side ? 

My love he heard the bugle blow, 
And he never would turn and hide! 

But he followed the call through cold and 

wet 

And suns that scorch and destroy, 

And laughed at the pains of day and night, 
When he was a soldier boy! 


The deadly rifle-bullet’s ring, 
The crash of the falling shell, 

The long dull whirr of the cannon ball, 
Ile knew each one of them well, 

And whether behind the breast work’s sereen, 
Or out where the troops deploy, 

He took true aim through smoke and flame, 
For he was a soldier boy. 


And all the years that he marched and fought 
[ was a girl at play; 

I did not know I should love him at al 
And be his wife to-day. 

And though he is truest and best of men, 
What love is without alloy ? 

I wish I had been his sweetheart then, 
When he was a soldier boy! 

—Mary Stewart. 


~<a Cunaiainaise-amnase animes © 
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(From the 








“SUNDAY AFTERNOON.” 


Painting by Otto Grundmann, in possession of the Rev. Dr. R. C. Waterston.) 
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